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Dollars Go Farther In A Ford V’8 

More miles per gallon is a good talking point in selling an automobile. But there’s something that 
means far more to you as a motorist. And that is more miles per dollar. You get this all-round econ- 
omy when you buy a Ford. . . . Take a total of all costs from the time you buy the car until you trade 
it in — divide by the number of miles — and you will find that today’s Ford V-8 is the most economical 
Ford car ever built. . . . This is not an opinion but a fact — based on the experience of millions of Ford 
V-8 users. That includes companies operating large fleets of cars, as well as individual owners. Fig- 
ures show that the Ford V-8 — everything considered — costs less per mile than our former four-cylin- 
der car. These records include every motor car cost — first cost, finance charges, up-keep cost and 
depreciation, as well as fuel and oil. All should be considered when figuring automobile economy. 

THE FORD V-8 


$25 A MONTH, AFTER USUAL DOWN-PAYMENT, BUYS ANY MODEL OF THE 1936 FORD V-8 CAR, FROM ANY FORD 
DEALER, ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. . . . ASK ABOUT THE NEW UCC '/ 2 % PER MONTH FINANCE PLANS. 





I t’s immensely and 
vitally important — 
that first impression . . .when boy meets 
girl— when man meets woman. 

And the first smile she gives him 
should be a quick flash of sheer beauty- 
white teeth in a healthy mouth. 

But if she’s been careless, heedless— her 
smile may be just an unpleasant glimpse 
of dingy teeth, of tender gums . . . and 
that “moment of magic”— that “instant 
of glamour” is lost forever. 

NEVER NEGLECT "PINK TOOTH BRUSH" 
For the sake of your own good looks 
and good health— go directly to your 
dentist whenever you see that tinge of 


She evades all close-ups . . . Dingy teeth and tender gums destroy 
her charm ... She ignored "PINK TOOTH BRUSH" 


“pink!’ It may be a symptom of a serious 
gum trouble. But it is far more likely to 
be a simple warning of gums that need 
more exercise, more stimulation— gums 
that will quickly respond to the healthful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage. 

Modern dental teaching emphasizes 
this fact— today’s soft foods are largely 
responsible for tender, ailing gums. They 
need far more work and exercise than 
they get to keep them firm and healthy. 
And that is why Ipana Tooth Paste and 
massage is so widely recommended— so 
widely practiced. Rub a little extra Ipana 


into your gums every 
time you brush your 
teeth, and the reason is soon evident. 

For those lazy gums waken. Circula- 
tion increases. Gums feel stronger. You’ll 
notice a firmer feeling, a healthier look. 
They’re less “touchy” and more resistant. 

Ipana is especially designed to benefit 
the gums as well as the teeth. So when 
you use Ipana in addition to massage, 
you are using the dentist’s ablest assist- 
ant in the home care of teeth and gums. 
You are giving the really serious gum 
troubles far fewer chances. And you are 
adding, every day, to your own beauty 
and your own power of attraction. 
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Also the famous G-E "Dime” lamp. 
The first real value in a 10c lamp. It is 
available in 60, 30, 1 5 and iVz watt 
sizes, and is marked like this ... G E 
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You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually — 
and fortunately — halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 
It puts you on the safe and po- 
lite side. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
The entire mouth feels in- 
vigorated. 

Get in the habit of using Lis- 
terine every morning and night. 
And between times before social 
and business engagements. It’s 
the fastidious thing to do. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company , St. 
Louis , Missouri. 


If you want 
the truth— 


— go to a chlld. ,, And 
the old saying is certainly 
true, isn’t it? 

Here was the case of a 
young woman who, in 
spite of her personal charm 
and beauty, never seemed 
to hold men friends. 

For a long, long time 
she searched her mind for 
the reason. It was a tragic 
puzzle in her life. 

Then one day her little 
niece told her. 


3 for 

HALITOSIS 


LISTERINE 
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Editor’s 


SHOULDER 



allene Corliss, whose 
l\. book-length novel, 
"Summer Lightning,” in 
this issue reads so sweetly 
that it seems “swift as a 
shadow, short as any 
dream,” is young as one of 
her own heroines, and 
lives in the setting of this 
novel, a Vermont town. 
She has been writing short 
stories and novels for 
seven years, has accom- 
plished almost a million 
words, and every one of 
them has been published. 
And that is not all — she 
has accomplished also three 
children. She looks like a 
little girl in spectacles, 
cunning and feminine, as 
she says to you solemnly : 
"The nicest thing about me 
is my husband.” 


E. M. Jackson's vivid illustration for 

w 

W W HEN Katharine Brush’s novel 
"Don’t Ever Leave Me” was running 
in Cosmopolitan, Walter Winchell gave 
it bokays of okays in his column. He 
paid tribute at the same time to "Any- 
thing Kate Brush plays on the type- 
writer, for that matter.” 

We have a new story by Miss Brush, 
a condensed symphony called "Manne- 
quin,” on the theme of passion and pity, 
with hard-boiled variations, as sweet a 
piece of music as could be played on 
anybody’s typewriter. This, for the in- 
formation of Mr. Winchell, Mr. and Mrs. 
North America and all-the-ships-at-sea, 
who like to read a first-class story. 


C osmopolitan circulation reached a 
new peak of 1,805,000 during the 
first months of this year, with news- 
stand sales of 175,000 more than during 
the same period last year — a sure indi- 
cation of its strong hold on the interest 
and affection of American families. 


W ould you like to have a list of the 
United States spas about which 
Nina Wilcox Putnam writes in her 
unique vacation article in this issue, "Go 
Spa Hunting This Summer!”? Write 
to "Over the Editor’s Shoulder,” care of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, and we will 
gladly send it to you. 


David Garth's story, "Ten Goal Lady," coming 


Y ou never know what you can do 
until you are put to the test. 
Josephine Keizer Littlejohn had plenty 
of money, attractive children and an 
engineer husband whom she adored. 
Then came the crash, and all of us know 
how dark it made the skies for a while. 
But the Littlejohns pulled together as 
cheerfully as in the richer days, and 
with the courage that belongs to fine 
people in adversity. Now they are out 
on the other side, and the sun shines 
for them again. Mrs. Littlejohn has 
used their difficulties and triumphs as 
the basis for her novelette, "Dark 
Moon,” which we shall publish in an 
early issue. It is reality woven into an 
imaginary romance. 


N ote for parents, worried about their 
flippant young ones : The young 
do not really mean the hardness they 
pretend. They are frightened and over- 
whelmed by the mysterious world that 
they do not understand, and so they 
cover their timidity with a cloak of 
hardness, a bright red herring across 
your path. 

Agnes Sligh Turnbull, author of "The 
Rolling Years,” a well-received novel of 
Pennsylvania life, lias made a good 
story out of these frightened flippancies, 
calling it : "They Don’t Feel a Thing.” 
Cosmopolitan will publish it in an early 
issue. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of Cos- 
mopolitan stories be- 
ing made into moving pic- 
tures fall upon our desk as 
thickly as leaves from tired 
trees in the autumn. Lately 
we noticed some that 
showed the intense interest of producers 
in the Cosmopolitans of^ears past, as 
well as those of today. Among the new 
moving pictures will be Ring Lardner’s 
"Golden Honeymoon,” * published in 
Cosmopolitan in June, 1922; Meredith 
Nicholson’s "A Chevalier of the Cumber- 
lands,” which began in January, 1928, 
and Rupert Hughes’ "A Nightingale 
Flies Home,” from the June, 1929, issue. 

Good stories are ageless because they 
touch the human heart closely, and that 
heart is the same today as yesterday. 


W e were astonished to read a book 
review by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher of "An American Doctor’s 
Odyssey,” by Victor Heiser, which is 
the nonfiction feature in this issue. We 
did not understand how she could re- 
view it as a book when it had not yet 
appeared in Cosmopolitan, and every- 
body knows Cosmopolitan publishes all 
its material FIRST. The mystery of the 
premature review was solved by an 
editorial note : "Dr. Heiser’s book has 
just been selected by a book club and 
in consequence the publication date has 
been postponed.” 

Mrs. Fisher cheered lustily for the 
book, saying : "It is not so much a book 
as a man talking. And such talk! You’ll 
never have another chance to hear 
anything like it. ( Continued on page 6) 
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Mrs.PittTooka Ride in 
her Husbandk Car 


—THEN SHE BOUGHT A PLYMOUTH, TOO! 



T he first time I rode in my hus- 
band’s Plymouth,” says Mrs. 
WilliamPitt, Stamford, Conn., “Iknew 
I wanted one, too. It just spoiled me 
for any other car ! 

“The Plymouth is so roomy... the 
seats are like easy chairs . . . it’s so easy 
to drive that I never tire. And, since 
interior decorating is a practical hobby 
of mine, I am quite in love with the 
beauty of this new Plymouth, inside 
and out! And it’s amazingly economi- 
cal to operate. 

“Above all, I feel so secure ... know- 
ing my car has a Safety-Steel body and 
Hydraulic brakes!” 

Today, “Look at All Three” low- 
priced cars and you’ll see why Mrs. Pitt 
is enthusiastic. See your Chrysler, 
Dodge or De Soto dealer today ! 

PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


“WE ALL LIKE Plymouth’s safety, 
economy, comfort and style! ” 

(Left) “MY PLYMOUTH is so easy to 
handle, I never get tired driving it.” 


“I’M STILL AMAZED that a car so luxuri- 
ously comfortable could cost so little ! ” 


EASY TO BUY: est . . . $25 a month 

buys a new Plymouth. The Commercial 
Credit Co. has made available to all 
Chrysler, Dodge and De Soto Dealers 
terms that make Plymouth easy to buy. 


*510 


And up, list at 
Factory, Detroit. 
Special Equip- 
ment Extra 


TUNE IN ED WYNN, GRAHAM McNAMEE AND ALL-STAR CAST, TUESDAY NIGHTS, N.B.C. RED NETWORK 


PLYMO UTH crIKs 
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SAVE COUPONS . . . MANY HANDSOME NEW PREMIUMS 



Poker Set — Case, chips and 2 decks of FREE. Write for illustrated 28-page Bridge Table — De Luxe inlaid. Sturdy, 

cards — 800 coupons; case alone — 325 B & W premium booklet. No. 11 750 coupons. Plain model, 500 coupons 

RALEIGH CIGARETTES. ..NOW AT POPULAR PRICES. ..ALSO CARRY B&W COUPONS 


OVER THE 


Editor’s shoulder 


{Continued from page 4) 


I thought as I laid that remarkable 
record down, ‘What a wealth of good 
reading for every adult member of the 
family— especially, perhaps, for the 
men.’ ” 


I t is not yet a year since Cosmopolitan 
began to publish condensed magazine 
versions of forthcoming nonfiction books 
— which is our own somewhat solemn 
title for our tales of actual adventure 
and truth. In that short time, we have 
printed Peter Freuchen's “Arctic Ad- 
venture,” and Dr. Victor Heiser’s “An 
American Doctor’s Odyssey,” both selec- 
tions of the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
and Negley Farson’s “The Way of a 
Transgressor,” Literary Guild Selection 
and best-seller all over the country. 


T he printed challis dress in an illus- 
tration for “Never See Snow Again” 
in this issue and the dinner gowns in 
“Summer Lightning” were designed for 
Cosmopolitan by Nanty Frocks. 


L ast month, on page 8, we offered 
j prizes for the most interesting ex- 
perience that our readers have had with 
Cosmopolitan’s time-and-money saving 
“Who Sells It” se^wce. 

Many interesting letters have come 
in. A Richmond man found he could 
buy a “really good automatic pencil” 
for a reasonable price — a dealer was 
located next door. A gay young visitor 
at Atlantic City forgot her bathing suit 
— but she telephoned “Who. Sells It” and 
kept her swimming appointment with a 
young man. An invalid who acts as the 
purchasing agent for her household 
found that it saved her time and patience. 

On page 7 of this issue you will find 
the “Who Sells It” service to readers 
fully explained. 



This is Harolyn Jean Filson, sixteen months 
old, of Hattiesburg, Miss., beginning a long 
and joyful friendship with Cosmopolitan. 
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HOW COSMOPOLITAN "lllllA (\ 

ri 1 r |T*' 

* 2 * READER5*USE ItllV )\ 

fell) * 


HELLO MARY! YES, 

WE ARRIVED IN MIAMI LAST 

NIGHT YOUR DAUGHTERS 

WEDDING? OH, WED 

JUST LOVE TO COME ! 



fHORRORS! 

IV E LEFT MY 
PARTY SHOES 
AT HOME ~ 
WHAT SHALL I DO 
WHAT CAN I DO? 


Take it easy dear! 

let's see how 
cosmopolitans 

"WHO SELLS IT” 
IDEA WORKS 
OUT-CALL, 

EM UP! 


YES AAADAME, YOU CAN GET 
EXACTLY WHAT YOU WANT 
AT"BURDINES‘‘ 

you’re welcome 


DRIVER! TAKE US TO 
’BURDIAIES" AND 
HURRY PLEASE! 



oh-h-h!just 
WHAT I WANT! 
AND ISNY IT 
A RELIEF? 


YES, AND ISNT 

cosmopolitan’s 
"who sells rr 

A SWELL IDEA 


ARRIVED- AND 5 MINUTES TO SPARE •• 



‘ On request 


send the name of the reader who submitted this true example of Cosmopolitan's service 


QEE in Cosmopolitan what you want to buy — look tor the telephone symbol — consult this list for the 
"who sells it" office in your city. A courteous voice gives you the names of several convenient 
dealers. Save time, save money, save steps. (If you do not live near these cities, write to Cosmopolitan.) 



AKRON, OHIO 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
ATLANTA. GA. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
BALTIMORE, M D. 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BRONX. N. Y. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
DALLAS. TEX. 
DAVENPORT. IA. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
DENVER, COL. 

DES MOINES. IOWA 
DETROIT, MICH. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
FLINT, MICH. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
HOUSTON. TEX. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Hemlock 5120 

3- 6700 
7433 

Hemlock 6302 
5-0195 
Plaza 2272 
7-4093 
Hancock 0204 

4- 3145 

Pennsylvania 6-6666 
Pennsylvania 6-6666 
Grant 5935 
5720 
3-1015 
Franklin 7100 
Parkway 5644 
Prospect 2020 
University 4152 
Jackson 7319 
3-2518 

2- 2603 
Randolph 9611 

Main 6669 

5- 1127 
Trinity 2-8000 
Greenleaf 6020 

2-6201 

3- 8663 
Anthony 9126 

4- 4232 
9-4485 
2-3263 

Lehigh 6151 
23507 
Talbot 0216 
7-1448 
Republic 9-3366 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 
LANSING. MICH. 
LEXINGTON. KY. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
LONG BEACH CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

MIAMI. FLA. 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NORFOLK. VA. 
OAKLAND. CALIF. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PASADENA. CALIF. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Journal Square 2-4360 
Valentine 7134 

2- 0625 
7276 

F- 1220 
6071 
811-68 
Trinity 3076 
Wabash 3027 
9112 
7-4601 

3- 2155 
Marquette 0610 

Midway 6181 
Dexter 4027 
6-1697 
Market 2-1313 
6-5005 
Franklin 4142 
Pennsylvania 6-6666 
21576 
Higate 1242 
5-4100 
Jackson 7319 
Terrace 8148 
2-0391 


Write Us a Letter About "Who Sells It” 

Win $10 

To the Cosmopolitan reader who writes us (in 
aoo words or less) the most interesting letter 
about her use of our “Phone to Find WHO 
SELLS IT” service, we will send a check for 
$\o. A $5 prize will be given as a second prize. 
All letters must be mailed before July 30. Ad- 
dress Anne Thomas, 959 8th Avenue, New York. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
PEORIA. ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
PHOENIX. ARIZ. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND. ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
READING. PA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH 
SAN ANTONIO. TEX. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
SCRANTON. PA. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
TOPEKA. KAN. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

TROY. N. Y. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WICHITA, KAN. 
WILMINGTON. DEL. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sherwood 2-6282 
Perry 7300 
4-4156 
Locust 7800 
4-3432 
Court 2360 

2- 0846 
Broadway 0506 

Gaspee 3333 

3- 4662 

4- 7031 
2-2846 

Glenwood 1402 
Capitol 2780 
Grand 1 160 
Midway 6181 
Wasatch 4525 
Fannin 6912 
Douglas 5303 
4-3380 
5589 
Eliott 6662 
4-5445 
2-1167 
Broadway 3166 
Main 6831 
8568 
6348 
5920 
7231 
4-3212 
National 8030 

2- 4429 

3- 2011 
. 3-2928 

4174 

4- 1 1 13 
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FUN and FUNDAMENTALS 




Lacrosse — a new favorite 

T HE years spent in high school or preparatory 
school always mean more than the acquisition of 
college entrance credits. What and how much these 
years will mean to your boy or girl depends on the 
school you select, the education it offers outside of 
classes, and the ideals of the men and women who will 
introduce and interpret the experiences which are the 
richest preparation for adult life. 

We recommend to readers the schools listed in the direc- 
tory beginning on the next page. The heads of these 
schools will be glad to send you full information and 
booklets. The coupon on page 15 will suggest the details 
your letter should cover. 

Cosmopolitan Education Department 

May G. Linchan, Director 


Alertness and Coordination 


57th Street at 8th Avenue 


New York City 



MEXICO 


GOBERT COLLEGE ME mex*ico ,TY 

Unusual opportunities for American girls in languages, 
music, art, dancing, writing, archaeology, sociology, econom- 
ics. Faculty from U. of Mexico. Dr. Adrienne C. Gobert, 
LL.D., Pres, (formerly on Bryn Mawr & Sarah Lawrence 
faculties), 9 Meadway, Bronxville, N. Y. until July 31. 


NEW ENGLAND— GIRLS 


Hillside: 


Country day school for girls with 
I resident group. College preparatory, 
* general and secretarial courses. One- 
year post graduate in any of these. 
Dramatics, music, art. Junior School. Riding. Forty miles from 
New York. Catalog. Margaret R. Brendlinger, Vida Hunt Francis, 
Principals, Box C, Norwalk, Conn. 


GODDARD JUNIOR COLLEGE 

For Women. Two year college courses in Art, Dramatics, 
Home Management, Liberal Arts, Music, Social Studies, 
Secretarial Science. Four year preparatory division. Out- 
door Recreation. In the Gre en /Mountains. 

Registrar, Box D.TIarre, Vermont. 


HOUSE PINES 

Near Boston. College Preparation. Junior College Course 
with Study Abroad. Secretarial Courses. Art. Music. 
Household Arts. Fine Riding Horses. Junior School. 

Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Prin., 50 Pine St., Norton, Mass. 


The Dana Hall Schools 

Tenacre — For young girls rrom eight to fifteen years. 
Dana Hall — College Preparatory and General, Courses. 
Pine Manor — Junior College. Music. Art. Homemaking. 

Helen Temple Cooke, Head, Box C, Wellesley, Mass. 



ENDALL HALL 


FOR GIRLS 




In southern New Hampshire. 2 hours from Bos- 
ton. Accredited college preparatory, general 
and postgraduate courses. Skiing, swimming, 
riding, tennis. Box 353, Peterborough, N. H. 


\ ABBOT ACADEMY # 

In beautiful New England town. General and college pre- 
paratory courses; strong faculty. Art, music, dramatics. 
All sports — skating, skiing, riding. 107th year. Catalog. 

Address Registrar, 12 Abbot St., Andover, Mass. 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 

A friendly school in homelike surroundings. Sound Col- 
lege Preparation; interesting general courses; student 
directed activities. Gymnasium. All sports. Separate 
Junior School. 47th year. Catalog. Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm 
MacDuffie, Principals, Box C, Springfield, Mass. 


NASSCN COLLEGE 

Degree courses. Home Economics and Secretarial Science. 
Prepares girls for teaching, hospital dietitian, business and 
home management, broad cultural background. Glee club, 
orchestra, dramatics. $550 rate. 3 hrs. to Boston. Catalog. 

Dawn Nelson Wallace, Dean, Box D, Springvale, Maine. 


• MARY BROOKS • 

Junior College courses: Academic, Secretarial, Teacher- 
training. Social Service, Home Economics. Journalism. Li- 
brary Science. Retail Store Service, Art, Music. Dramatics. 

Secretary, Hotel Victoria, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


KATHARINE GIBBS 

SECRETARIAL EXECUTIVE ACADEMIC 

Two-Year Course— First year, six college subjects; 
second year intensive secretarial training. One-year 
Course of broad business training. Special Course for 
College Women. Day and Resident Schools in New York 
and Boston. For catalog address Assistant Director. 

New York Boston Providence 

230 Park Ave. 90 Marlboro St. 155 Angell St. 
Optional Spring session in Bermuda 


NEW ENGLAND— BOYS 


BABSON INSTITUTE 

Unique Business School 

Run Like an Office 

Intensive training in finance, production, -dis- 
tribution, personal efficiency. 1-year course for 
men with two years college or business. 2-year 
course for secondary school graduates. Resident 
school. Students follow regular business pro- 
cedure. Founded 1919. Catalog. 

C. D. Smith, Pres., 115 Babson Park, Mass. 

MILFORD, 

Nationally patronized preparatory school. Small 1 
classes. Individual needs -analyzed and met. Char- ■ 
j - acter-building. Hpmelike atmosphere. Companion- ■ 

• ship with stimulating instructors. All sports. H 

1 Catalog. 

Summer Session- begins August 3rd. 

L. W. Gregory, Headmaster, Milford, Conn. ■ 


? l o a e n n n ; n e § college? 

Write lor THE CLARK PLAN, “IT’S DIFFERENT" 

Also Junior College Business Administration 

Address Frank C. Morgan, Clark School, Hanover, N. H. 

nOXBURY 

Each boy prepared for college, individually, thor- 
1 ■ oughly.undcr well-balanced, flexible program. 

| D A. D. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 



Only college of Its 
1^.1 II . RW 111 ■ kind. Outstanding 

j V %n courses in Bus - Adm - 
Modern Dormitories. V 

Campus Life. Unex- V ViiUlUVlId 
celled location. 

Address James L. Conrad, Box C, Dudley, Mass. 

WOUCESTEB ACADEMY 

A nationally-known, accredited preparatory school for boys. 
One hundred and third year opens September 22. 

For catalogue, address 

The Principal 

79 Providence Street Worcester, Mass. 

FVV PREPARES BOYS FOR COLLEGE 

& Tilton 

ffw In the winter sports country. 3 hours from Boston. 
My Lower school tor younger boys. Write fully. 

I/J John F. Thompson, 34 School St., Tilton, N. H. 

1833 NUFFTELn 1936 

An Endowed & citool 

A century of service in solving boys' problems. College Pre- 
paratory division. Business. Administration division. Junior 
School for younger boys. 

Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. (Yale), Headmaster, 48 High Slreal, Sulfield. Conn. 

WILLIST ON 

Unusual educational opportunities at modest cost. Endow- 
ment over half a million. Over 150 graduates in 40 col- 
leges. New recreational center, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Experienced, understanding masters. Separate Junior School. 
Address Archibald V. Galbraith, Headmaster, Bos 7. Easfhampton, Mass. 

EMERSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

In beautiful Exeter, 50 miles from Boston. 
Hawthorne House Emerson Residence The Cottage 

Boys 14-17 Boys 11-14 Boys 7-11 

Effective Study Social Training Physical Cara 

For catalog write Edward Everett Emerson, A.B. 
Headmaster, Box 872, Exeter, New Hampshire 


NEW ENGLAND— GIRLS 


WEBBER COLLEGE 

BUSINESS Complete curriculum, secretarial and 

Preparation for responsible positions. 
iRAINING Swimming, riding, golf and tennis. 

usikuwu Semester in Boston. Winter Term In 

FOR WOMEN Florida. 

Catalog. Helen C. Allen, Secretary 
535 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass. 

LARSON 

tional Secretarial courses pre- 

eluding Medical Secretaryship. j i 

Registrar, New Haven, P Conn. f 



WALNUT HILL 

For girls. Preparatory and general courses. Excellent 
record with leading colleges. Music, art. 50-acre campus. 
All sports, riding, skiing. New gymnasium. 17 miles 
from Boston, 2 from Wellesley College. Founded 1893. 

Hester R. Davies, Prin., 14 Highland St„ Natick, Mass. 

IP ir +*? Resident Secretarial 

1 I 0 /P\ -^9 School for Girls, near 

VN10>4 lid/ 101^ wo",?ar'o°W?” d”- 

e — paring for secretarial- 

executive positions. College campus, college life. Placement. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner Beach, M.A. (Col.), Box C, Milford, Conn. 

■ 1 «Af A |> B A For Girls. 23 miles 

H 11 lAf A H 1 1 W from Hostan. GIST 

II II n\ ykak. Accredited prep- 

aration for all colleges. 
g, __ _ _ _ _ _ __ One-year Intensive Re- 

5 fc NX 1 N M R Y view. General courses. 

Junior College. Home 
Economics. Secretarial. Music. Art. Dramatics. All 
sports. Home atmosphere. Small* classes. Free tutoring. 
Endowed. Moderate rates. Write- for catalog. 

LYNN H. HARRIS, Ph.D. (Yale), President 
( Box 10 West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Xaietl S5SL 

For young women. Ten miles from Boston. 
Two-year courses for high school graduates. 
Academic, Home Economics, Secretarial, Art, 
Music, Expression courses. College Prepara- 
tory. Sports. 30 acres. Delightful home life. 
Separate Junior School. Catalogs. 

Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., President 

109 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND— CO-ED 

BRYANT COLLEGE 


Beautifully. located on campus in r 

exclusive residential district, this ■ 
outstanding college offers excep- J 

tional courses in Business Adinuus- 

tration. Accounting. Finance, {KB 

Secretarial Practice. Degree in two Mgs 

Years. Coed. Placement. Gym- Hi CT1I 

nasiuin. Dormitory. 74th year. smH 

Catalog. Registrar, Providence, R. 1. Bfr-f JBBB._*---B 


Schools listed in The Cosmopolitan Educational Guide merit consideration. 
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NEW YORK— GIRLS 


NEW ENGLAND— CO-ED 


idamood HmU 

9 FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
LIBERAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 

Suburban to New York City 

Recognized by leading colleges and universities. College 
preparatory, advanced courses in liberal and fine arts, sec- 
retarial science, real estate, medical assistant, home eco- 
nomics, social service, speech arts — dramatics, journalism. 
Educative week-end privileges. Complete equipment of 
famous “Briarcliff Lodge.” Private baths. 12 tennis courts. 
Swimming pools. Lake — canoeing, skating. 18-hole golf 
course. Riding, tennis, and all sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

Thos. H. Billings, Ph.D., Dir. of Adm., Box C, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 



BRIARCLIFF JUNIOR COLLEGE 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, NEW YORK 
Two years of accredited college work. 
Art, music, theatre arts, interior decora- 
tion, costume design, social work, jour- 
nalism, home economics, and business 
science. Near New York City. All out-door 
sports and swimming pool. 

Registrar, Box C, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Katharine Gibbs 

SECRETARIAL EXECUTIVE ACADEMIC 

Two-Year Course — First year, six college subjects; 
second year intensive secretarial training. One-year 
Course of broad business training. Special Course for 
College Women. Day and Resident Schools in New York 
and Boston. For catalog address Assistant Director. 

New York Boston Providence 

230 Park Ave. 90 Marlboro St. 155 Angell St. 
Optional Spring session in Bermuda 


NEW YORK— BOYS 


DEAN ACADEMY 

Coeducational. Prepares for college, technical schools or 
business. Art, music, home economics. Intensive review. 
Sports. Endowment permits J 600 rate. 70th year. Catalogue. 

Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster, Box H, Franklin, Mass. 


Green Mountain Junior College 

Coed. Beautifully located progressive college. Fully ac- 
credited. High scholastic standards. Arts, sciences, music, 
business, physical education. Graduates enter Junior year 
of universities. Sports. Reasonable rates. Catalog 

Jesse P. Bogue, 12 College St., Poultney, Vt. 


NEW YORK— GIRLS 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL Episcopal school 
ad ST UAIIV * or glrls in th8 

^ ■ country twenty-three miles 

from New York. General and college preparatory courses. 
Graduates In all leading colleges. Art, music, dramatics. 
Riding, swimming. Established 1883. Catalog on Request. 
Marion C. Reid, Principal, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


SEMPLE SCHOOLS 

Postgraduate, College Prep., Art., Music, Drama, Secre- 
tarial, Household Arts. Horseback, sports. Country estate 
week-ends. Resident, Day. 

Mrs.T.Darrington Semple, 351 RiversideDrive,NewYorkCity 


DREW SEMINARY 

Fon girls. Accredited college preparatory, general courses. 
Music, art, secretarial, dramatics. On beautiful Lake 
Gleneida. Student government. All sports — riding. Gym- 
nasium. 54 acres. Separate Junior School. 70th year. 
Catalog. Dr. H. E. Wright, Pres., Box C, Carmel, N. Y. 


IRVING 

• 100th year. 25 miles from New York City. Pre- 
pares for College Board examinations. Certificate 
privileges. New York State Regents accredited. 
Limited to 125. Homelike environment. Individ- 
ual attention. Junior Department. Athletics. Golf. 
Riding. Catalog. C. Walter Olson, Box 915. 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


I B CBY Y V MILITARY 

A 9 A L L L ACADEMY 

Effective college preparation under Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. Accredited. Small classes. Well-equipped 
buildings on 167-acre estate. Pool and ocean swimming. 9- 
hole golf course. R.O.T.C. Junior Dept. 54th year. Mod- 
erate rate. Catalog. Registrar, Box C, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 


THE MOHONK SCHOOL 


Sound college preparation for boys. Accredited. Outstand- 
ing faculty. Separate Junior School. Complete correlated 
program of studies, hobbies, and sports. 7000-acre cam- 
pus, 90 miles from New York. Riding included in fee. 

Chauncey G. Paxson, BoxC, Lake Mohonk, New York 


COOK ACADEMY 

College preparatory, commercial courses. High academic stand- 
ards. Average boys leam to study easily and play skillfully, 
developing initiative and leadership. High ideals inspired by un- 
derstanding faculty. Sports, music, dramatics. 63rd successful year. 
Catalog. Bert C. Cate, Headmaster, Box 186, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


SAINT PAUL'S 

Thorough preparation for College. Separate Junior Dept. 
4th Grade up. Sports, Gym, Pool. Small classes. Open 
to visitors 9 to 4 daily. Catalogue. Walter R. Marsh, 
Box C, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


PEEKSKILL SEXX 

Endowed college preparatory school with a century of steady 
growth. Ages 7-19. Business courses. Modern equip- 
ment. Separate Junior School. 1 hour from N. Y. C. 
Catalog. Principals, Box C, Peekskill-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN'S 

Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Real achievement in preparing for college or business. 
Military training. Supervised study under carefully chosen 
faculty. Individual instruction. Beautiful location. 3 0 
miles from New York City. Gymnasium, pool. All sports, 
riding. Gun club. Separate Junior School for boys under 
twelve. Distinguished alumni. 94th year. Catalog. 

William A. Ranney, Prin., Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 

A For sixty-seven years has prepared boys for the best 
w colleges and for life. In the hills of Central New 
York, ten miles from Syracuse. Complete plant. Courtesy, 
orderliness, health and character developed through sensible 
military training. R. O. T. C. A sports program for all 
boys, regular hours and thoroughly competent instruction 
in small classes insure a sound body and a healthy, active 
mind. Interested parents are invited to visit at any time. 
Send for the Manlius Book. 

Col. Guido F. Verbeck, Headmaster, Box 286, Manlius, N. Y. 


T NEW 

,M YORK 

MILITARY 

&L ACADEMY 

A SCHOOL OF 

DISTINCTION 

Cornwall -on 

Hudson. N.Y. 


BRADEN’S ‘SXot ” N " t: 

52 years of success in preparing for 

WEST POINT • ANNAPOLIS 

Catalog. H. V. Van Slyke, Headmaster 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 

Stanton Preparatory Academy 

CORNWALL, N. Y. 

6 miles from West Point— New fireproof Dormitory 
H. G. STANTON, Lt. Colonel O. R. C., 

Graduate, West Point. 1911; Instructor Dept, of Math., West Point. 
1914-17; Asst. Prof., West Point, 1921-26. 


Vf r\f|| TTP A Boarding School for boys 
t| I emphasizing character build- 
ing, sound scholarship, phys- 
ical development. 29th year. Off Post Road, 22 
miles from N. Y. City. Address H. J. Kugel, Prin., 
Harrison (Westchester Co.), New York. 


NEW JERSEY— BOYS 


HUN 


Unusual educational plan for college prep- 
aration under exceptional faculty. Sepa- 
rate campus and faculty for younger boys 
with optional five-day plan. All sports; polo 
&crew. Summer Session: Aug. 10-Sept. 26. 

j OHN G . HUNi p H , D-> HEADMASTER 

100 Stockton St., PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 

r-STUDY AT THE SEASHORE— i 

I A School of 10 Pupils. Prepare for re-exam, make up 

■ time lost through sickness, deficiencies, weak back- 

■ ground. Summer study helps save a year. Dr. Weid- 

■ berg, psychologist-educator, teaches students indi- 

■ vi dually. Results accomplished where others have 

■ failed. Most beautiful school. Home atmosphere. 

I Catalog. Box C-95, West Atlantic City, N. J. 

The WEIDBERG Schoo 


High School 

South Orange, N. J. 

Fully accredited. Courses lead to Bachelor's Degrees in 
Arts and Sciences. Varsity Sports. Thirty minutes from 
New York. Boarding and Day Students. For Catalog, 
address Very Rev. Msgr. Frank J. Monaghan, S.T.D., Pres. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 

America’s first naval preparatory school. 
Prepares for all colleges, Annapolis, West 
Point, Coast Guard Academy, Merchant 
Marine. Seamanship, navigation. Sports. 
Moderate rate. No extras. Separate 
Junior school. Summer naval camp.Q 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, , 

U.S. N. (Ret.), Supt. data- ' 

Ion. Box F, Toms River, N.J. 



BRANTWOOD HALL 

1906-1936 

Lawrence Park, Bronxville, New York 

College Preparatory and General Courses. Unrivaled loca- 
tion, art, music, dramatics, dancing, all sports, horseback 
riding. Telephone: Bronxville 3116. 


NEW YORK— CO-ED 


WOODMERE ACADEMY 

Advantages of hoarding school, but with home environment. 
Ideal living arrangements in homes of faculty close to 
school. Accredited country day school, convenient to New 
York. Fine college entrance record — small classes. Address 

H. M. Perry, Woodmere, L. I. 


THE NOBLE SCHOOL 

Pre-kindergarten to high school. For girls 4 to 14. 
Boys 4 to 10. Care and protection of a well-ordered 
home. Healthful outdoor life. 23 miles from N. Y. C. 
Well-equipped buildings. French. Art. Music. Catalog. 

Annie C. Roberts, Forest Ave., Rye, N. Y. 


Oakwood Friends School 

College preparatory and general courses. Country location, 
70 miles from New York. 4 Supervised recreation and 
sports. 138th year. Moderate rates, no extras. Catalog. 

William Reagan, A.M., Prin., Box 4, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY— CO-ED 


BERGEN JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Coed. Thorough Freshman and Sophomore college work. 
Secretarial and Business Administration. Home Economics. 
Diploma. Modern building. Day and resident. Gym., pool. 
Sports. Dramatics. Accredited. Moderate rate. 

C. L. Littel, Ed. D., President, Box C, Hackensack, N. J. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL 

Best homelike care, fine location, highest “1 

standards. Christian. For boys and girls. I 

Pre-kindergarten through the grades. 22nd \ H-.IT/ 
year. Catalog. Louise C. Carr, Pd.B., B.S., \y§. Vy 
FORNACHON HALL, Ridgewood, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY— GIRLS 


CENTENARY c j o u l n l'e°g r e 

Fully accredited two-year college for girls, with excellent 
transfer privileges. Also, two years of intensive college 
preparation. Liberal and fine arts, vocational training. All 
country sports. 63rd year. Catalog or interview on request. 

Robert J. Trevorrow, D. D., Pres., Box 16, Hackettstown, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY— BOYS 


Rutgers Preparatory School 

Accredited. Small classes, individual instruction. Con- 
ference method teaches boys how to study. Co-operation 
develops self-confidence. Graduates in 40 colleges. All 
sports including swimming. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

Philip M. Boocock, Headmaster, BoxC, New Brunswick, N.J. 


The PENNINGTON SCHOOL 

Prepares select boys effectively for college. Character de- 
velopment a fundamental aim. Modern equipment. Small 
classes. All sports. Separate lower school. Healthful, his- 
toric location, near Princeton. 98th year. Catalog. 

Francis Harvey Green. Lift. D., Box 50. Pennington, N. J. 


Schools will be glad to know that you saw their announcements in Cosmopolitan. 
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NEW JERSEY— BOYS 


PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 


PEDDIEaxT' 

Peddle specializes in preparing boys for college. Out 
of 373 boys graduated in last five years. 302 have 
entered colleges such as Yale, Princeton. Dartmouth, 
Harvard. Brown, Cornell. Pennsylvania, Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology. 150-acre campus. 15 modern 
buildings. Near Princeton. Separate school for 
younger boys. All sports for all. School golf course. 
Summer session. 71st year. Catalog. 

Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster, 

Box 8-K Hightstown, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

MILITARY 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Affiliated with Pennsylvania Military College 

• Accredited school, experienced faculty. Infantry and 
cavalry instruction. Extra-curricular activities same 
as college. Interscholastic and intramural sports. 
Polo a specialty. 

• College: Standard 1,-year courses, degrees in Biol- 
ogy, Business, Chemistry, Civil and Industrial Engi- 
neering. Able faculty. Senior R.O.T.C. -U.S. officers. 
Glee Club, band, orchestra. Polo, golf, swimming. 
Non-sectarian religious influence. Catalogs. 

Franklin G. Williams, Ph.D., Registrar, Box C, Chester, Pa. 



BORDENTOWN K.WIWtI 

Half a century of accomplishment 
Accredited. Small classes. Boys taught how to study. 
Sixth grade through college preparatory. Graduates in 40 
colleges. Business studies. Summer session. Near Trenton. 
Athletics. Catalog. Registrar, Box 298, Bordentown, N. J. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 

Excellent Preparation for College. Small Classes. Cultiva- 
tion of Initiative and Self Reliance. Wide Choice of Sports 
and Student Activities. Golf Course. Swimming Pool. Care- 
ful Health Supervision. 65 Miles from New York. Address 

CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster, Box 10, Blairstown, N. J. 


PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 


DCDI/IAUCU CONVENIENT TO 
r CKM v rn CN n. y. and phila. 

Accredited. Graduates succeed in leading colleges. New 
“special interest" courses. Small classes. Vocational guid- 
ance. Individualized curriculum. Carnegie library. Ath- 
letics. Junior School. 44th yftar. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

C. E. Tobias, M.A., Headmaster, Box 586, Pennsburg, Pa. 


PENNS YLVANIA— CO-ED 


nTVfranV^fVrarMfVVPI Day or Eve. 

instruction. Prepare for any Col- 
ui ®*** ,— * lege, Business or Profession in J4 
usual time and cost. Over 2000 graduates in 46 Colleges. Co-ed. 
Send for 25th Annual Catalog. Dr. Manfred E. Lapayowker, 
Principal, LINCOLN PREP. SCHOOL, 717 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


WASHINGTON and VICINITY— BO YS 


The Bull 


Capt. W. F. BULLII 
Principal 



ool 


At Silver Spring 
Md. 


Graduate 
S. Naval Academy 


First school to prepare solely for Annapolis. Outstanding 
record of success. Now offering in addition, preparation for 
West Point. Graduates of Naval Academy and West Point 
on faculty. Modern fireproof building in woodland setting. 
Rates moderate — Enrollment limited — Boarding and Day. 
Write for "Beacon Lights" if interested in Annapolis; 
"Pointers” if interested in West Point. Address: 
Principal, Box C, Silver Spring, Md. 


“WEST POINT PREP 99 

MILLARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Successful preparation exclusively for West Point 
1918 N Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

CAPT. HOMER B. MILLARD. Principal 



KISKI 


A Healthfully 
w located in Alle- 
gheny foot-hills, this 
well-established pre- 
paratory school attracts 
discriminating patron- 
age. Sympathetic teacher-student relationship. Gradu- 
ates succeed in leading colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pooL Individual courses of 
study for boys, 10 to 21. W. H. MacColl, President, 
Kiskiminetas Springs School. Box 48, Saltsburg, Pa. 


FRANjaiN-M^SHAlL 

A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school. Excel- 
lent records in many colleges. Personal attention to the needs of each 
boy.Vaiiedathleticprogram. Modern equipment.Junior department. 

E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Box C, Lancaster, Pa. 




For catalog, address ADJUTANT. 


12 to 20. Also Junior Col- 
lege of Business Ad- 
ministration. Enrollment 
doubled in past five years. 
New fireproof dormi- 
tories, modern academic 
building and library, large 
recreation and riding hall, 
stables, gymnasium, in- 
creased faculty. High 
scholarship standards 
with special supervision 
for individual student. 
All sports, golf, polo. 
Cavalry- Infantry, Senior 
R.O.T.C. Band. Highest 
Government r iting. 

WAYNE, PA. 


ALLENTOWN PREP 

For boys. Accredited preparation for all colleges. General 
and business courses. Vocational guidance. Personal in- 
terest in each boy. All sports. Junior school. 31st year opens 
Sept. 15, $550 rate, convenient terms. Catalog. 

Louis F. Hackemann, Head Master, Box C, Allentown, Pa. 


Malvern Prep School 

Effective preparation for all A.B. colleges, technical schools. 
Augustinian Fathers. Modern buildings. Gymnasium. 
Lake. All sports. Lower school. Phila. suburb. Bus accom- 
modations from Phila. Catalog. Very Reverend Michael A. 
Hopkins, M.S., O.S.A., Head Master, Box C, Malvern, Pa. 


I I * Carson Long Institute * 

Boys' Military School. Educates the whole boy — 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how 
to labor, how to live. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. Character building supreme. Rates $500.00. 
I Write for catalog. Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


PENNS YLVANIA— GIRLS 


HIGHLAND HALL 

School for Girls. Founded 1867. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Music, art, home economics, secretarial. 
Indoor swimming pool, riding. Mrs. J. King McLanahan, 
Jr., President; Elizabeth G. Baldwin, A.B., Principal, 
Box 58, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

BIRMINGHAM 

For girls. 83rd year. 200 acres — Central Penna. mountains. 
Sports, riding. Accredited college preparation. General 
course. Art, Music, Secretarial. Dramatics. Easily acces- 
sible. Catalog. T. C. Grier, Dir., Box 28, Birmingham, Pa. 


LindenHallSZ 

Cultural and Vocational, Music, Home Economics, Secretarial, Fins 
and Commercial Art. Speech. Interesting Activities. All Sports. 
Preparatory and General Courses. Beautiful Campus. Riding. 
Swimming Pool. Endowed. Moderate Tuition. Separate Junior 
School. Catalogues. F. W. STENGEL, D.D., Box 18. Lititz. Pa. 

BEAVER COLLEGE 

Standard 4 year college. Liberal arts, science. Vocational 
courses: home economics, fine arts, etc. Teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Suburb of Phila. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

W. B. Greenway, D.D., LL.D., Pres., Box C, Jenkintown, Pa. 



PENN HALL 

* SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE • 

South in the Cumberland Valley, a little north of Dixie. 

For Young Women. 4 year High School and 2 Year Junior College. Both "accredited.” Trans- 
fer without examinations. "College Boards" held at school. Music. Art, Home Ec.. Costume 
Design, Pre- Journalism, Int. Dec., Secretarial, Drama, Physical Ed. Fireproof. Connecting 
baths. Horseback riding, tennis, swimming pool, canoeing, golf, dancing. Attractive social life. 
Part of May at Ocean City. Special Cars from Chicago. Attendance from West, South, East. 
• Catalog and Views — Address — F. S. Magi II, LL.D., Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. • 


WEST POINT or ANNAPOLIS 

Effective preparation exclusively for Govt. Academies. 
Excellent entrance examination record. Graduates succeed in 
the Academies. Superior equipment. 28th year. Catalog. 
Give age. Columbian Preparatory School. Paul W. Puhl, A.B., 
Prin., 1445 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON and VICINITY— GIRLS 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 

For young women. Specialized study in Music, Art. Dra- 
matics (new little theater). Dancing. Languages and Liter- 
ature, Creative Writing, Domestic and Secretarial courses. 
Delightful and artistic home atmosphere. Catalog. 

1741 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 

Conducted by Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods. Four-year high school and college preparatory; 
Junior College and secretarial courses. Fully accredited. 
Music, art, expression. Gymnasium, pool, outdoor sports. 
Write for catalog. Box 586, Washington, D. C. 



41 


aduateg of Annapolis a 


the meala and equipment are outstandingly superioi 

RANDLES SCHOOL 

B. W. Randles. Prin. 

1923 N Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 



FAIRMONT 


JUNIOR. COLLEGE 
AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. BOTH FULLY 
RECOGNIZED 

ALL THE SOCIAL if CULTURAL ADVANTAGES OF WASHINGTON -"THE HEART OF AMERICA" 
Pre-eminent faculty. 2 year college certificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial 
Science. Home Economics, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Dramatics, Art. Music. 
Interesting group trips. Waiting list last year— apply for 37th Annual Catalog: 
Maud van Woy, A.B., Pres., 1711 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Schools listed in The Cosmopolitan Educational Guide merit consideration. 
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WASHINGTON AND VICINITY— GIRLS 



SCHOOLS, Ine. 

Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. Campus. Placement 
Service. Dormitories. 
Enroll now. Catalog. 

Rock Creek Park Estates, 
Box C, Washington, D. C. 


Junior College 
Secretarial Science 
School of Physical 
Education 

School of Dramatic 
Art and Dancing 
Fine and Applied Art 


ARLINGTON HALL 

Junior College and 4-year high school. Strong academic work. 
Excellent Music and other Depts. Beautiful Virginia hills IS 
minutes from White House. Modern sunny buildings. 100-acre 
wooded campus. All sports — riding. Carrie Sutherlin, M.A., 
President, Ben Franklin Station, Box C, Washington, D. C. 


€ 


CH40C 


Accredited Junior College — , 

Art, Interior Decoration, Music, Secretaria , 
ica, Home Econ. Washington advantages. Sports. 
Catalogue. Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Regent. Philip Milo 
i.O., Pres., Chevy Chase School, Box C. Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN— BO YS 



Gulf Coast 

Military Academy 

Right on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
Genial sunshine, salt breezes. Health- 
ful and invigorating climate. Up-to- 
date equipment, high-class faculty of 
college graduates. Graduates ac- 
credited Eastern Colleges. Athletics, 
water sports, outdoor activities every 
day. Military discipline. Junior Unit 
R. O. T. C. Non-Sectarian. Two de- 
partments — Junior, 5 to 14; Senior, 14 
years and over. Open year 'round. 
Member Association Military Colleges 
and Schools of U. S. Write for catalog. 

Gulf Coast Military Academy 

Route 3 Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 
Will Return You The MAN 


If you are inter- 
ested in a girls' school of 
long standing and one 
of the most thoroughly 
equipped in the world, 
offering high school and 
Junior College courses, 

NATIONAL PARK 
SEMINARY 

would be pleased to send 
you its beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. 

We publish a Kittylogue for 
little girls. 

Dr. James E. Ament, 

Box 286 

Forest Glen, Md. 


The summer issues of Cosmo- 
politan offer the most com- 
prehensive directory of 
representative private schools 
appearing in any national maga- 
zine. Direct correspondence is 
invited by schools and colleges 
listed in pages 9 to 19. The 
form on page 1 5 indicates the 
important points your letter of 
inquiry should cover. 


SOUTHERN— BO YS 


MILITARY 

INSTITUTE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. 44th Year 

College Preparatory Department. Fully accredited. Thor- 
ough work — small classes. Modern buildings. All athletics. 
Kate $550. 

Junior School — for boys from primary to high school. 
Separate completely equipped modern plant and play- 
ground. Carefully supervised by house mother and resident 
instructors. Rate $450. 

For complete illustrated catalog address 
Col. W. R. Nelson, Supt., Box 336, Millersburg, Ky. 



G. M. C. 


Accredited military prepara- 
tory school in Georgia's most his- 
toric location. Best advantages 
at $495. Distinguished alumni. 
Inspiring teachers. Junior col- 
lege. Junior school. Sports. 
58th year. Catalog. Opens 
Sept. 9. Commandant. Box J 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★** 


One of America’s most distinguished militaiy 
academies for youths (10-20), located in 
Shenandoah Valley near noted health resorts. 
For more than 75 years graduates have made 
good scholastic records at colleges, universi- 
ties, West Point, Annapolis, R.O.T.C. Unit. 
Experienced faculty. C.E.E.B. center. 



ON 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


Liberal Courses for cadets not planning 
to enter college. Excellent equipment, 
laboratories, carpenter, machine shops. 
Swimming pool. Band. Junior School, 
separate building, own faculty and house- 
mother. Catalog, Superintendent, Box C-8, 
Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


^ The need of the period is for men of character, courage and willing- 
ness to work — men able to lead in business and professional groups, and 
ready to co-operate with others in promoting general welfare. For 62 years 

TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Highlands. Modern buildings; 100-acre 
campus, including golf course. All sports. 
Moderate charges. Monthly payment 
plan if desired. Write now for illustrated 
catalog. 



has been cultivating these characteristics 
in the boys from 44 states who have been 
its pupils. It can help your boy. Superior 
teachers, thorough work, individual atten- 
tion. Located in beautiful East Tennessee 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 313, Sweetwater, Tennessee 



MILITARY ACADEMY 


Beautifully located in Cumberland Mountains 
(2000-ft. elevation), life at this school is full and 
varied from reveille to taps. Boys are thoroughly 
prepared for college and life. 69th year. Each pupil 
assigned faculty adviser; his needs thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and met. Small classes, individual attention. 


Large gymnasium, containing heated indoor swim- 
ming pool. Plenty of fresh milk from own dairy. 
Moderate rate. Major General William R. Smith, 
Superintendent (formerly Superintendent, United 
States Military Academy, West Point). Catalog. 
Box C, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


SOUTHERN— BO YS 


eZlMmni 


f 

C/MI 


* - ■'military school* 


57TH YEAR 

An accredited school of 
highest rating. Prepara- 
tion for all colleges. West 
Point and Naval Academy. 
Business Course. Military 
training develops order- 
liness, co-operation, poise, 
character. A sport for 
every boy. Public speak- 
ing. Homelike atmosphere. 
Cadet band and orchestra. 
Catalog. 

Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Prin. 
Box W Waynesboro, Va. 




Military. Accredited. Preparation for College and 
I Government Academies. Separate Junior School. Boys 
I taught to study and inspired to success. R.O.T.C. 12 
modem buildings. Every boy participates in some form of 
-ai.i-.i- ' - ‘e makes possible outdo< *- 

Ichool $650, Junior Schi 
For catalog address, 

Col. H. C. Armstrong, Pres. 

Lebanon, Tenn. (Near Nashville) 


aeon 


ACADEMY Front Royal.Va. 

At Northern Entrance of Skyline Drive 
Military Accredited 44th year 
Prepares boys for college or business 
through intensive study methods. 

. New fireproof dormitory includes class 
rooms and swimming pool. 
Gymnasium. 22-acre campus. 
All athletics under expert 
coaching. Reasonable rate. 

76 miles from Washington, D. C. 
For catalog address 
COL JOHN C. BOGGS. PRIN.. BOX C 



Florida Preparatory School 

FOR BOYf 

Boarding and Day. Sept 
accepted by month. Cl« 

Entrance Examinations. 


FOR BOYS— ON HALIFAX RIVER 

>arate Junior and Senior Schools. Students 
lasses limited to seven. Specialize College 
'asBes. Water and land sports. 


Outdoor 

v Dormitory for Upper School. Address. 

Paul C. Brubeck, Daytona Beach, Florida 


(oluMbiAti 

Department preparing for Government Acadei 
Graduate and Junior Schools. Athletics, inch 

golf, horsemanship. Address Department 


Military Academy 


ding gyt 

C, Colt 


lumbia, Tenn. 


HARGRAVE KV.YJft 

“MAKING MEN— NOT MONEY” 

Accredited college preparatory and junior school in 
healthful Piedmont. Character-building stressed by 
Christian faculty. All sports. Moderate rate. Catalog. 

Col. A. H. Camden, Pres., Box C, Chatham, Va. 


K 


r\TTl TPITV MILITARY 
A-slY A U IV. 1 INSTITUTE 

A school with a winter home in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic con- 
ditions all year. Oldest private Military School 
In America. For booklet, address 

Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box C, Lyndon, Ky. 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


JUNIOR 

Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Happy, home- 
like atmosphere. Modified military system. Camp makes 
possible 12 months enrollment. Moderate rates. MaJ. Roy 
DeBerry, Headmaster, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 

VIRGINIA PRESBYTERIAN 
SCHOOL •JX 


12 years and up, are 
taught to be good citizens by 
careful development of character. 
Fully accredited college preparation. Small classes — 
students receive Individual attention. Excellent staff 
and equipment. Healthful Piedmont Valley. Resident 
physician. Outdoor sports all year. Est. 1890. Catalog. 
Wm. M. Kemper, Headmaster, Box C, Danville, Va. 




Schools will be glad to know that you saw their announcements in Cosmopolitan. 
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GEORGIA 


Militanjyfif Academy 

E R I CA~ 


Near Atlanta, same Management 36 years. 
Highest military and academic ratings, with 
“individual house plan” whereby boys live with 
teachers under tutorial system insuring accu- 
rate scholarship, sound character, healthy bodies. 
Classical, Engineering, Commercial, West Point 
— Annapolis Courses, certificating graduates 
to Colleges. Junior School, boys 8 to 13. R. O. 
T. C. Certified dairy herd. Moderate rate. 

For illustrated literature address 
SUPERINTENDENT, G.M.A..COLLEGE PARK, GA. 



RIVERSIDE 


The nation's largest military preparatory school, with 
two complete school plants to which were added in 
1935-36 buildings erected at a cost of more than $100,- 
000.00. Fall and Spring in the invigorating climate of 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Winter at Holly wood-by-the-Sea. 


Varied program of ac- 
tivities. Aviation, mid- 
winter ocean sports, golf 
course, two gymnasi- 
ums, tiled swimming 
pool, tennis, completely | 
equipped recreation 
rooms. Latest sound 
picture equipment. 250 
acre campus. Separate 
Junior School. 


The economy, record of 
achievement, and guar- 
antee of progress at 
Riverside appeal to 
parents. Flat rate of 
§994.00 covers every 
possible expense. For 
catalogue, address 
Colonel Sandy Beaver, 
President, Box C, 
Gainesville, Ga. 



BLUE RIDGE 


Develops Christian char- 
acter. Individual teaching, 
classes of 8-10. Accredited 
preparation, all colleges. 
Non-military. In beautiful Western North Carolina. Un- 
surpassed health record. Athletics. Moderate fees. ..Catalog, 
j. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster, Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


SEVERN SCHOOL 

Country boarding school on Severn River near Annapolis. 
Prepares for college, West Point, Annapolis. College sub- 
jects for advanced students. Summer course for competitive 
examinations. Water Sports, athletics. Catalogue. 

Rolland M. Teel, Ph.B., Principal, Severna Park, Md. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S 

An Episcopal country school for boys offering thorough 
college preparation. Accredited. Fine traditions. Large 
campus with three athletic fields. Moderate rates. Catalogue 
on request. Reverend Churchill G, Chamberlayne, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Headmaster, Box C, Richmond, Virginia. 


ST. JAMES SCHOOL 

Washington County, Maryland 

An Episcopal college preparatory school for boys established 
in 1842. Carefully selected faculty. Modern buildings. Golf, 
tennis, swimming. High standards of scholarship. Moderate 
tuition. Adrian C. Onderdonk, M.A., Headmaster 


FLORIDA KWM? 

Accredited College Preparatory with separate Junior Dept. Beauti- 
ful new equipment. Highest Gov’t, rating. Graduates in leading 
colleges. Junior Unit R. 0. T. C. Infantry. All sports. Outdoor 
swimming pool. Moderate rate. Booklet. Address Secretary. 

FLORIDA MILITARY ACADEMY, St. Petersburg, Florida 


Me Callie 


High Scholarship record 
! Bible instruction. All sports 
riding, golf. Lake, fine ath 
letic fields, large gym. Separate junior home. 32nd year 
same headmasters. On Missionary Ridge battlefield. Mod 
erate rates, convenient terms. Catalog. S. J. and J. P 
McCallie, The McCallie School, Box C, Chattanooga, Tenn 


TOME 


The school for personal prepared- 
ness. Accredited college prepara- 
tory. Historic location midway 
between Philadelphia and Washington. Sports, 
golf. Swimming pool. 188 acres. Upper and lower 
school. Chas. J. Keppel, Director, Box C, Port 
Deposit, Maryland. 


THE 


BDLLES 



i. Col. Roger C. Painter, Pres., Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHERN— GIRLS 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE 

For girls and young women. 2 yrs. College, 4 yrs. High 
School. Diplomas in Liberal Arts, Music, Dramatics, Sec- 
retarial. Home Eo., Physical Ed. Near Richmond. Health- 
ful climate. Modern fireproof buildings. Endowed. Total 
cost, $515. Blackstone College, Box C, Blackstone, Va. 


Sullins College £«& 

School. Both accredited. 100 acre Campus In beautiful Vir- 
ginia Park, Swimming-Pool, Boating, Riding, Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Home Ec., Secretarial, Physical Ed. Connecting 
baths. Catalog and Views: Sullins, Box C, Bristol, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 

Fon women. The college with a background of culture 
and scholarship. Accredited; endowed. A.B. degree. 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Educationally effi- 
cient. socially selective, spiritually sincere. Riding, sports. 
Catalog. L. Wilson Jarman, Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 



Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys In new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog. 89th year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres., Box C, Fork Union, Virginia. 


CGUSTA 

MILITARY ACADEMY 
Fort Dot lance, Virginia 

College preparatory. Small classes. Experienced fac- 
ulty. Graduates in 42 colleges. All sports including rid- 
ing. Modern gym and swimming pool. 400 acres. 71st 
year. Reasonable rates. For catalog, address Box 3. 

Col. T. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr. 



BATTLE GROUND ACADEMY 



Gordon rrtr, * 

I Accredited Preparatory School and Junior Col- I 
lege with traditions and standards that have 
made for a century of accomplishment An honor 
military school. Outstanding equipment, beauti- I 
ful buildings on 350 acres. Homelike atmosphere. I 
Golf course, 2 sport fields, 2 drill grounds. Non- I 
profit plan permits low rate which includes board, 
tuition, books, laundry, uniform, all fees. (/|QC 
Easily accessible. Write for Catalog. 

Col. J. E. Guillebeau, Box C, Barnesville, Ga. | 



SOUTHERN— GIRLS 


E RENAL) 


Mf 



ACCREDITED. A. B. degree and Junior College diploma. En- 
dowed. Music, Art, the Speech Arts and Dramatics. Physical 
Ed., Home Economics, Secretarial. Located foothills Blue 
Ridge mountains. Near Atlanta. Altitude 1250 ft. Noted for 
health. 350 acres. All outdoor sports. Patronage 35 states. 
Attractive social life. Catalogue address: — 

Brenau, Box B-8, Gainesville, Ga. 


MIAMI SCHOOL for GIRLS 

Complete schooling for girls 10-20 in famous MIAMI CLI- 
MATE. Best for health. Why endure harsh winters when 
you can do prime school work and enjoy life here? Outdoor 
classes, physical work and social life. 

Write J. R. Williams, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


C ■_* KA _ > Episcopal. In Pine Belt. 

Odlflt Mary S OCnOOl Healthful climate. 4 years 
• I . /“if high school, 2 years stand- 

and Junior \.OllOQO ard college. Accredited by 
Southern Association. Spe- 
cial courses. All sports. Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Prin. 
Catalog. A. W. Tucker, Bus. Mgr., Dept. C, Raleigh, N. C. 


n 

southern seminary 

and JUNIOR COLLEGE | 

A SCHOOL OF CHARACTER. For Girls. I Science, Journalism, and Secretarial 
Accredited Junior College and Prepara- Courses. The school Is noted for its mental j 
tory School in the Blue Ridge Mountains | and physical health. All sports. Gaited 1 

i-%k : jjjm 

fpjf 

Scenery. Home life that of fine old South- pool. 320 ft. veranda. Mountain water, 
ern family. Music. Art. Expression. lira- 70th year. Catalog. Address Robert Lee , 
matic Art. Home Economics, Social Durham, Pres., Box 914, Buena Vista, 
Training, Physical Education. Library 1 Virginia. 

If jLdTi 


Schools listed in The Cosmopolitan Educational Guide merit consideration. 
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Maryland College 


FOR WOMEM 

An established college of national patronage where North 
and South meet. Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees in 
Liberal Arts, Journalism, Home Economics, Music, Kinder- 
garten Training, Speech, Secretarial, and Fine Arts. Certifi- 
cates also awarded. Suburban to Baltimore, in a historic, cul- 
tured section. Six homelike buildings. 72 acres. Excellent 
health record. Pleasant social life. All sports. Biding, swim- 
ming. Established 1853. Write for catalog . 

MARYLAND COLLEGE, Box C, Lutherville, Maryland 



RENAU academy 

FOR GIRLS — Located on campus of Brenau College. Often 
standaru four year high school course, with unusual oppor- 
tunities for -study of music and dramatic nrt'and for outdoor 
sports and sooial life. Boarding students only. 

Address Brenau Academy, Box C, Gainesville, Ga. 


Grepnbripr CoIIpop For Birls and y° un e 

\JICCIIUIICI v-xuiltjyt! women. Junior Col- 
lege and four year preparatory. Founded 1812. In the 
Alleghenies near White Sulphur Springs. Art, Music, 
Dramatic Art, Secretarial, Athletics and Social Training. 
Modern fireproof dormitory. For catalogue, address 
French W. Thompson, D.D., Pres., Dept. C, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


SOUTHERN— CO-ED. 


AVERETT COLLEGE 

XTL Accredited fay Southern Association and by Ihe University of the 
State of Hew York. Senior year High Scbool and Junior College. 
New Buildings. 78th year. Music, Secretarial. Art, Li- 
brary Science. Physical Ed., Home Ec., Swimming, Golf, 
Riding. Endowed rate. Curtis Bishop, President, Box C, Danville, Va. 



Stratford College 

Accredited Junior College and College Prepara- 
tory. Individual aptitudes developed. Home Ec., 
Kindergarten-Primary, Secretarial, Journalism, 
Art. Music, Dramatics. Sports, riding. Catalog. 

John C. Simpson, Pres., Box C, Danville, Va. 



0UTHERN 

Junior College and High School 
for Girls and Young Women 

In heart of historic Virginia near Richmond. 
75th year. Town and country features. Two- 
year Diplomas in Liberal Arts. Music, Dra- 
mnt.lcfl. Journalism. Secretarial. Home Eco- 


matics, journalism, Secretarial. Home Eco- 
' i, Social Service. Modern Study-Play 
Country Club Privileges with year- 
round Sports. Riding, golf, tennis. Bad- 
minton, swimming, dancing. College 
Club Plan affords social training with 
Southern Home life. Historic tours. 

~ -atalog and illustrated f olden 


COLLEGE 



VIRGINIA INTERMONT 

Endowed Junior College and 4 -year 
high school. Accredited. 2 years of 
standard college work. General, voca- 
tional courses in Music, Art, Speech, 
Teacher Training, Home Ec., Physical 
Ed., Secretarial, Library Science. Beau- 
tiful location. Sports, riding, swim- 
ming. Founded 1884. Moderate rates. 
Summer Camp: V. I. Ranch. Catalog. 

H. G. Notfsinger, Pres., Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


* GULF PARK C 

BY-THE-SEA 

For girls. Accredited 2 -year Junior 
College on the Riviera of America. 
Also 3 -year college preparatory course. 
Music, art, speech and theater arts, 
home economics, secretaryship. An en- 
vironment favorable to the development 
of health and strong character. Park- 
like campus of semi-tropical beauty. 
Riding, salt water sports. New fresh 
water pool. Dancing. National patron- 
age. Catalog. 

Richard G. Cox, President 
Box K Gulfport, Miss. 



Tennessee Wesleyan College F °866 ed 

Accredited Junior College, diploma in 2 years. Special 
courses: music, art, business, religion, education, pre- 
medical, pre-law. Coed. Moderate fee. Athletics. Ideal 
location in beautiful East Tennessee. Catalog. 

James L. Robb, President, Box C, Athens, Tennessee. 


WESTERN— GIRLS 


^mFerry Halim* 

Thorough High School and Junior College training 
ainid beautiful surroundings. Accredited. On Lake 
Michigan. 28 miles from Chicago’s advantages. 
General courses. Music, art. dramatics. Home eco- 
nomics. Wholesome home life. Riding. Gymnasium, 
pool. Not for profit. 68th year. Catalog. 

Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 2, Lake Forest, III. 



Saint Mary’s Hall 

Protestant Episcopal. 70th year. Junior and Senior High 
School. Accredited college preparation and comprehensive 
general courses. Junior College. Beautiful new buildings, 
modernly equipped. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. Cata- 
log. Miss Katharine Caley, A.B., Box S, Faribault, Minn. 


Fairfax, < Diall 


In Shenandoah 
Valley near 
Skyline Drive. 

2 yrs. college. Also 4 yrs. accredited preparatory. Secretarial 
Se., Fine Arts. Outdoor, indoor pools. Riding. Catalog. 

W. B. Gates. A.M., Pres., Mrs. John Noble Maxwell, Reg., 
Box 8-C, Park Sta., Waynesboro, Va. 


ASHLEY HALL 

Accredited college preparatory and general courses in 
atmosphere of historic Southern culture. Music, home eco- 
nomics, art. Sports, riding, pool. Lower school. Catalog. 

Mary Vardrine McBee, Prin., Box C, Charleston, 3. C. 


t • Accredited 

KTraticeA Charter ssi&SS: 

paratory School. Music, Art, Speech, Home Economics. 84th 
year. 12 modern buildings. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Outdoor sports. Riding, golf. Inclusive fee, no extras. 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 386, Mount Carroll, III. 


llfafui- 13 d/rnxmt 

I In an atmosphere of culture and gracious living, this accredited junior college 
and high school develops the best in each girl. Conservatory of Music with 
instructors of wide repute. Art, literature, home economics, physical education, 
dancing, secretaryship. Beautiful buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. All 
sports. Stable of gaited saddle horses. Catalog and view book on request. 
Write Henriette R. Bryan, Registrar, Ward-Belmont, Box 101, Nashville, Tenn. 



SOUTHWESTERN— BO YS 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL of 

-iSic- lj MINES -ijj, 

O NE of the Nation 1 ! outstanding mining schools . . . 4-year courses in 
Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineering, and Mining and 
Petroleum Geology . . . Practical instruction,- small classes,- fine equip- 
*ent, strong faculty . . . Splendid climate year 'round ... All expenses un- 
usually low . . . Send for Catalog No.. 32. 

E. C. WATSON. REGISTRAR. SOCORRO. N. M. 


TEXAS MILITARY COLLEGE 

TERRELL, TEXAS 

An accredited Junior College and preparatory school. 
Ideal location and climate. Limited enrollment and 
selected faculty Insuring close personal leadership in 
study and recreation. Pre-law; pre-engineering; pre- 
medical and pre-business administration courses. 
Modern equipment; gymnasium; swimming pool; 
athletic fields. Separate Junior School. 

Write Colonel C. Williamson, Superintendent. 


▲ JUDSON SCHOOL ▲ 

A ranch school for boys 8 to 18 in dry, invigorating Arizona 
climate. Balanced program of studies and recreation with 
high scholastic standards. Five boys to a class. Riding (a 
horse for each boy), polo, tennis, golf, swimming. Week- 
end camping trips. Catalog. Geo. A. Judson, Box C, Phoenix, Ariz. 


s 


CHREINER INSTITUTE, 

A Southern School for Bovs ft 

High School and Junior College Departments, all fully accred- It 
ited. Military. Small Claeses. Supervised study. Ideal winter v 
climate. Seventy miles from San Antonio. For literature write 

J. J. DELANEY, President, Box C, Kerrville, Texas. _ 


New Mexico Military Institute 

In the Sunshine State 

A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior College work 
under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of academic, military and 
physical training. All sports, including polo and swimming. R.O.T.C. Altitude 
3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round. Bracing air, dry climate. A cavalry school. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

COLONEL D. C. PEARSON, Supt., Box E, Roswell, New Mexico 



Monticello College 

For girls. Accredited 2-year Junior College and 4-year High 
School. Devoted to Sound, Liberal Academic Training. Spe- 
cial work in Musre, Art, the Dance, Typing and Riding. 
300 beautiful acres — near St. Louis. National Patronage. 
Catalog. George I. Rohr bough, M.A., Pres., Box C, Godfrey, III. 


Saint Mary-of-the- Woods 

Accredited standard college for girls. Courses leading to Bachelor 
Degrees include Music, Art, Home Economics, Library Science, 
Journalism, Commerce. Secretarial Sc. Certificate courses in Teacher 
Training and Art. Well-< juipped buildings. All sports. Catalog. 
Box 56, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 


Fully accredited liberal arts college for women. Confers B.A., B.S. 
and Miis.B. degrees. Also cultural, vocational, normal courses. 
Unusual advantages in Music and Art. Sports — riding. 50-acre 
campus, modem buildings. Catalog: Saint Mary’s College, 
Secretary, Box C, Notre Dame, Holy Cross P. O., Indiana. 


B 1"S M jCutolenwooti 

Accredited. Also 2-year Junior College. Modernized cur- 
riculum prepares for civic and social leadership. Secretarial 
Training. Special work in Music and Art. Sports. Near St. 
Louis. Catalog. J. L. Roemer, D.D., Box 336, St. Charles, Mo. 


HILLCREST FOR GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 14 


Quarter century successful experience with Junior girls. Ac- 
credited preparation for high school or academy. Homelike. 
Music. Dramatics. Sports. Convenient to Chicago. Catalog. 

Sarah M. Davison, Box 4-C, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Saint Mary’s Academy 

Accredited college preparation, with cultural and vocational 
courses to meet each girl’s needs. Music, Fine Arts, Home 
Economics, Commercial subjects. Also 1st to 8th grades. 
Spacious campus. All sports — riding. Catalog. Saint Mary’s 
Academy. Secretary, Box W, Noire Dame, H oly Cross P.O.. Ind. 


Schools will be glad to know that you saw their announcements in Cosmopolitan. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 

Thorough scholastic training 
under a faculty of boy specialists 
prepares students for college and 
life. Complete athletic and mili- 
tary program builds healthy minds 
and bodies, attracts boys from all 
48 states. Healthful location in 
Wisconsin’s land o’ . lakes. Ex- 
cellent equipment includes 16 
buildings on 160 acres. Gym- 
nasium. Swimming, skating, tennis, 
riding, golf, trapshooting. Band. 
52nd year. Ask for Catalog. 286 
De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 


MILITARY 
UniU INSTITUTE 

104th year. Certificates admit to College. Lower School 
for younger boys. High, beautiful location. Catalog. 

Col. A. M. Henshaw, Box C, College Hill, Cincinnati, 0. 


R 


OOSEVELT MILITARY 

“ Builders of Men ” ACADEMY 

College preparatory and lower school. Accredited. Small 
classes with individual attention and supervised study. 
All sports including horseback riding. Moderate rates. 
For catalogue, write Col. L. S. Stafford, Box C, Aledo, III. 


T /~V f"*V Y"^ For Boys 6 to 18 

I II II J 87th Year. Accredited 
^ Vitalized individual Col- 

lege Preparation; and progressive Lower School. 
200 acres. 10 buildings. Shop. Swimming. 
Riding. Music. Dramatics. Hour from Chicago. Visit. 
Catalogue : — Roger Hill, Prin., Box D2, Woodstock, III. 


• PfLLSBURY ACADEMY 

Prepares boys for college and for life. Modified military 
system. Personal supervision. Superior instruction. Small 
classes. All sports, gymnasium, swimming pool. Endowed. 
Junior School. 60th year. Catalog. Milo B. Price, Ph.D., 
Headmaster, Box 386, Owatonna, Minn. 


MORGAN PARK 

Nationally-known preparatory school with progressive educa- 
tional methods develops the whole boy. Suburban to Chicago, 
pupils enjoy advantages of city. Small classes. All sports. 
Separate lower school. 63rd year. Not for profit. Catalog. 

Col. H. D. Abells, Box 286, Morgan Park, III. 


WENTWORTH 



SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


Episcopal. College preparatory. Business course. Military 
training. All athletics — 8 coaches. 240 acres. Golf, swim- 
ming pool, gym. Every boy on a team his age and size. 
75th year. Write for catalog. 

C. W. Newhall, Headmaster. Box C, Faribault, Minn. 


I 


elgin efo T A „ D vfis: 

Unique teaching plan. Accredited preparation for 
all colleges. General courses. 9th grade and up. All 
sports, gym., pool. Endowed. Moderate rate. Catalog. 

Karl J. Stouffer, Dean, 219 Academy PI., Elgin, III. 


I 



w 

MILITARY 



RN 

ACADEMY 


Junior — Senior High School, Graduate and Business Courses. Fully accredited. 58th Year. 
SCHOLASTIC: — Progressive methods — self-motivation developed — fundamentals emphasized. 
DORMITORIES: — Modern, fireproof, attractive; each housing small group and faculty family. 
ATHLETICS: — All boys participate under skillful coaching; teams selected as to age and size. 
For catalog and view book, address: Col. Ralph L. Jackson, Pres., Box C-8, Alton, III. (Near St. Louis) 


HOWE 


Dedicated to the development of 
alert, clean minds and sound bodies, 
rW this distinguished Episcopal school 
attracts discriminating patrons. Success- 
ful college preparation. Business courses. 
Understanding faculty. Military training. 
Sports for all. Junior school. 53rd year. 
Moderate rates. Write Jot Catalog. 

Burrett B. Bouton, M. A., Supt. 

486 Academy PI., Howe, Indiana. 


ONAIVGA 

MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains for Character. In- 
dividual attention in pre- 
paring boys for any col- 
lege or business. Modified 
Military for orderly habits, 
mental alertness, physical J 
training. 5th to 8th grades ft 
' 4 years High School. 

Accredited. 5 modernr. 
buildings, 85 miles souths 
f Chicago. Endowed. 
Payments. Catalog:— 
Col. J. C. Bittinger, 
Box " 



MILITARY ACADEMY 



High School and separate 
Junior School. 48 years educating the 
mental, moral and physical boy. Inspires 
boy to best efforts. Teaches how to study. Prepares for 
college, university or business. Fully accred- 
ited. Highly trained faculty. Small classes 
and “Big Brother” plan keep cadets and fac- 
ulty close. R.O.T.C. Swimming, tennis, footban, ^ 
baseball, basketball, boxing, wrestling, golf, etc. 

Every boy on some team. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. Inspiring living conditions. Beautiful large 
campus. Building boys is better than mending men. 

Write for catalog. M.M.A. 28-B St., Mexico, Mo. 



EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY. 

Studies and guides him understantf- 
ingly. Discovers interests and apti- 
tudes. Develops initiative, poise and 
enthusiasm for purposeful living. 
Prepares for all colleges. Junior College work. 1000- 
acre campus. All sports. Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. 
Moderate cost. Catalog. 83 Pershing Way, Culver, Ind. 


< yjvEFt ; 

MILITARY ACADEMY 

ON LAKEMAXINKUCKEE 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 

93rd year. Noted for successful development of 
boys mentally, physically and morally. Fully 
accredited. Small classes. High scholastic stand- 
ards. Modern buildings, $200,000 gym- 
nasium, indoor swimming pool. Every 
sport for the boy. Marksmanship. 96 
acres. Write today for catalog. Address 
Col. A. M. Hitch, Superintendent, 886 
Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 



CAMPION 


HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 

52 years old. Backed by 400 years of Jesuit tradition and 
success. Prepares for all colleges and universities. Inspiring 
location. Finest, most complete equipment. All sports, 
including Golf and Ice Hockey. B.O.T.C. Catalog FREE. 

CAMPION, Box 16, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 


CALIFORNIA— BO YS 


n A A r MILITARY ACADEMY 

m H A Big School For Little Boys 

Famous both East and West. Every school activity suitable 
for little boys. Sympathetic care, modern equipment. 
Modified military training. Summer camp. Catalog. 

Maj. R. A. Gibbs, 1215 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BLACK • FOXE 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 

One of California’s outstanding schools. Your son’s hap- 
piness and progress merit your investigation. Attractive 
catalog. Address 600 North Wilcox, Los Angeles. 


VILLANOVA School 

Ojai, Ventura County* California 
A distinctive school for boys 
Accredited to University of California. Thorough 
preparation for all colleges. Small classes. Upper 
and lower schools. 132 acre ranch. Modern quake 
and fireproof buildings. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, track, golf, tennis, riding. 'Supervised week- 
end camping trips. Address 

The Very Rev. Carl Bauman. A.M., O.S.A., Headmaster 


Cosmopolitan Education Department 

May G. Linehan, Director 

Fifty-Seventh St. at Eighth Ave., New York 

We are glad to recommend to readers the schools listed in THE COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL GUIDE, and we shall appre- 
ciate your mentioning COSMOPOLITAN when you write direct to them. If you do not find in these pages the school you have in 
mind, or if you need assistance with your school problem, feel free to write us. The coupon below has been arranged for your con- 
venience. Fill out and mail it to the Cosmopolitan Education Department. 


NAME CHILD’S NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE Approximate Rate 

Age Sex Religion Location Preferred 

Previous Education Type of school desired 

Please mention schools whose 

booklets you have sent for 

Schools listed in The Cosmopolitan Educational Guide merit consideration. 
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SPECIAL 


MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL ” r a d r 

For exceptional children and young people who require 
individual care and training. Specialized teaching staff. 
Supervised play. Attending physicians. Home-like en- 
vironment. Beautiful suburban estate. 25 miles from 
Chicago. 66 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois. 


Binghamton Training School 

Nervous, backward and mentally defective children 
All ages. Separate houses for boys and girls. Special cot- 
tage for babies 1-7. Individual attention. Est. 1881. $65 
a month and up. Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Boldt, W. H. 
Boldt, M. D., 110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 

SEPARATE TUTORING SCHOOLS for Boys and Girls. 



Helena Devereux Fentress. Director, 
or John M. Barclay, Registrar, Box 60, Berwyn, Pa. 


SPEECH CORRECTION MARTIN HALL 

Stammering, Voice Disorders, Retarded Speech in chil- 
dren. Individual treatment. Educational fundamentals. 

Dr!' F RED ERICK MARTIN, Box C, Bristol, Rhode Island 


The Training School at Vineland 

Devoted to the interest of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Child study laboratory. Schools, 
shops, farms, ample playgrounds. Cottage life. Between 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City. E. R. Johnstone. Director; 
C. Emerson Nash, Supt., Box 408, Vineland, N. J. 


TROWBRIDGE '« « 

For unusual children • Outstanding in the West 

Experienced teachers. Resident physician. Individual 
training. Beautiful buildings. Spacious grounds. Indorsed 
by physicians and educators. Enrolment limited. 

E. H. Trowbridge, M.D., 1820 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The WOODS School 

For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 

GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 

Near Philadelphia. Camp with tutoring. Booklet 

Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 164, Langhorne, Pa. 


STEWART HOME SCHOOL 

For Retarded Children. 43rd year. 

Private home and school on beautiful 500 acre estate In 
Blue Grass section. Cottage plan. Individual mental and 
manual training. For illustrated catalog address 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box A, Frankfort, Ky. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


National College of Education 

jOth year. Young women educated for teaching in Nursery 
School, Kindergarten and Elementary grades. Here is an op- 
portunity for a college education with a vocation. Socialized 
Activities. Dormitory. Athletics, Fall term begins Sept. 11. 

Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres. , Box 64-K, Evanston, 111. 

U. OF PA. SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

The 1 LLMAN-CARTER Unit 

For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. Formerly Hlman 
Training School. For information about courses, dormi- 
tories, write Hlman-Carter Unit, 

Box C, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 

Three and Four Year Courses. Schools for Observation and 
?ractice. Residence for limited number. Fannie A. Smith, 
Principal, 1120 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 

PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 

Founded 1898. Preparing high school graduates for nursery 
school, kindergarten, primary and playground teaching and 
for training children in the home. Limited enrolment 
insures personal attention. University credits. Booklet. 

SECRETARY, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 314, Boston, Mass. 

MILLS TRAINING SCHOOL 

r or Kindergarten-Primary Teachers. Accredited by New 
York and New Jersey Boards of Education. 4-yr. combina- 
tion course leading to degree; 3-yr. course giving diploma 
and state certificate. Residence. 27th year. Martha 
Wiseman, Sec., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

LESLEY SCHOOL* 

of Kindergarten-Elementary Training 

■ m Two and three year courses. Dormitories. Historical 

1 J and educational background Cambridge and Boston. 

I • Student organizations and sports. Catalogue. 

I I Secretary, 59 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

LAW 

Marjorie 

Webster 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 

Training teachers, athletic di- 
rectors for schools, camps, kin- 
dergartens. Camp. Dormitories. 
Gym. Pool. Campus. Catalog. 

Rock Creek Park Estates, 
Box C-P, Washington, D. C. 

LAW DEGREE IN ONE YEAR 

atthefainousLawSchoolof Cumberland University. Reputation 
for eighty-nine years of highest standards. Not a lecture school. 
Daily lessons assigned from standard textbooks, cover entire field 
of American Law. Moot court twice a week. Among more than 
6000 successful Alumni are former U. S. Supreme Court Associ- 
ate Justices; present and former Chief and Associate Justices 
of many state courts, including those of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Florida. Arkansas, Montana, Oklahoma, 
North Carolina and Texas; 60 U. S. Senators and Congressmen. 
Ninetieth year begins September 14. 1936. Total cost tuition, 
room, board and use of books $465.00. For catalogue address: 

Cumberland University Law School, Box 324, Lebanon, Tenn. 

SARGENT ebys^Bt'^Zducation 

w It ll w fta 11 1 Physical Therapy 

of Boston University 55th year. 4 yrs. H. S. required. 
4-yr. degree course. Unusual camp Instruction. Catalog. 

Ernst Hermann, Dean, 36 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 

SCHOOLS OF NURSING 

CAVAGE SCHOOL for PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

0 Watson L. Savage, Secretary 

■ Co-Educational. Offers an accredited course in the | 

■ theory and practice of Health and Physical Education. I 

1 Employment Bureau for Graduates. Bequest catalog. 1 

| 308 West 59th St.. N. Y. C. Established 1890 | 

NEW ROCHELLE HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF NURSING # NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

Offers accredited 3 year course In Nursing to High School 
graduates ranking in upper third of class. Apply Principal. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE 

■of physical education 

■ Accredited, Coeducational. 28th year. 1 yr. Recreation 

Course. 2 yr. Diploma and 3 yr. B. P. E. Degree. 1 yr. 
Physiotherapy. Dept, of Athletic Coaching. Placement 
m Bureau. NewTerm September 23. Freecatalog. Views. 

M. JB. Dept. C. M., 1019 Dlversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 

THE MILFORD HOSPITAL 

School of Nursing, Milford, Massachusetts, 

offers high school graduates three year nursing course. 
Accredited school. Modern home for nurses. Allowance. 
Classes enter in September and February. 

Apply to Superintendent of Nurses. 


AVIATION 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 

-PARKS AIRPORT . . EAST ST.LOUIS.I 


Offers you college education majoring in aviation 

Three 2-year courses leading to B.S. Degrees in Aeronautical 
Engineering. Aviation Administration, Aviation Mechanics. 
100 acre airport. 14 buildings. 25 in faculty. 5,000,000 miles 
flight training. 1510 planes. 470 motors repaired and rebuilt in 
shops. Graduates with all leading aviation companies. Dormi- 
tories, cafeteria on Field Fall term Sept. 28. Catalog. Write 

9thYEAR Registrai, Dept. C-8 


1 PARKS AIRPORT 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


GOVERNMENT APPROVED SCHOOL. Offers Me- 
chanic's or Flight Course approved by Dept of Com- 
merce; complete training to qualify you for Govern- 
ment Airplane and Engine Mechanic's License or Trans- 
port, Limited Commercial, Private or Amateur Pilot’s 
License. Modern facilities and equipment. Now in 
26th year; 16th year teaching aviation Write. State 
age. Address E. J. SIAS, Pres., 950 Aircraft Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 



Also Pilot’s Ground, 

Mechanic and Administrative Courses. Days and Eve- 
. U. S. Approved. Write for Catalog. 

AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 

Curtiss-Wright Bldg. 

Dept. C, 1340 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, I 



SEV^ 

AVIATION SCHOOL* 



CASEY JONES SCHOOL 


OF AERONAUTICS 536 broad st., Newark, n. j. 

HO Minutes from New York City 

Two-year course in Aeronautical Engineering. Write lor Catalog. 

Graduates qualified for Government licenses. 


WILSON SCHOOLS 

For exceptional children of all ages. Large residences. 
Fine appointments. College trained experienced teachers 
only. Individual Instruction. SPEECH CORRECTION. 
Tuition rates reasonable. Payment plan. Write. 

J. W. Wilson, M. A., Supt., 23 Arnold Place, Dayton, 0. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


LESLEY SCHOOL*-;-" 

OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 5SJ" *f 

I S teaching positions, dietitians, tearooms. One-yr. home- 
) making course. Dormitories. Sports. Catalogue. 

) Secretary, 35 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 

School of Household Science and Arts 
Costume Design, Dietetics, Dressmaking, 
Homemaking, Cafeteria Management 
Box A8, Brooklyn, New York 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 

Comprehensive one-year course trains capable tea room 
managers, food supervisors, demonstrators, etc. Home- 
making. Individual instruction. Faculty of specialists. Also 
shorter intensive courses. Student residences. Booklet C. 

Miss Alice Bradley, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 



including Basal Metabolism, in 9 months. Also X-Ray and 
Physiotherapy in 3 months. Unusually .high graduate 

placement Write lor catalog. 

3412 E. Lake St • • MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GRADW0HL 


« School of » 
Laboratory Technique 


Men. women. 9 months course plus 4 to 6 internship. Micro- 
photography, bacteriology, blood chemistry. X-ray. New course in 
parasitology and tropical medicine. Free placement service, enter 
any i?M«th. Catalog. 3516 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANKLIN 


* School of * 
Medical Technology 


A Dept, of Franklin School of Si 

an unusually strong, complete, and w — _ 

n MedicaM-aboratory Technology in 9 months: X-Ray Teohnolog 


re preferred. Free placement. Coed. 

142 X SPRUCE ST., PHILA., PA. 


DENTAL NURSING 


A DIGNIFIED CAREER 

This profession offers pleasant and profitable 
-mployment in an uncrowded field. Easy to learn. Short 
practical course. Moderate tuition. Free placement service. 

For catalog write 1 W. 34th St., Dept. C8, New York, N. Y. 

DENTAL ASSISTANTS TRAINING INSTITUTE 


PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 


HOTEL TRAINING 


—For Better Positions . . . Substantial 
Salaries — Classes Now Forming 

Increasing opportunities for trained men and women 
in fascinating, nationwide hotel field. Qualify thru 
short, specialized, intensive courses in America’s only 
exclusive hotel training institute. Come to Washington. 
Learn in four months on real hotel equipment. Study 
under expert instructors in §200,000 specially designed 
institute. Enjoy the attractions of Washington while 
training. Day classes start Sept., Oct. National Place- 
ment Service FREE of extra charge. Hundreds of grad- 
uates “making good” in Hotels, 
Resorts, Clubs, Apartment Ho- 
tels, Schools, Restaurants, Hos- 
pitals everywhere. Free Catalog, 
gives full details-writefor it now. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Division RML-240 Washington, D. C. 



Schools will be glad to know that you saw their announcements in Cosmopolitan. 
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BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 


PACKARD SCHOOL 

79thYear-Registered by Regents 

Secretarial and Business Courses tor 
High School graduates and College 
students. Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Accounting; Advertising; Psychology: 
elective subjects. Placement service. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8 
For information and catalog, write 
Registrar, 253 Lexington Avenue 
New York (at 35th St.). Tel. Cal. 5-8860 


DETROIT BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 

Established 1850. Approved by Education Department of 
State of Michigan. Offers high school graduates one and two 
year courses. Business Administration, Accounting, Secre- 
tarial. Also special intensive courses. Co-educational. 
Address Dean, United Artists Building, Detroit, Michigan. 



GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 

90 Strayer- trained Stenotypists, Stenographers, and 
Typists, received U. S. Civil Service positions in a little 
more than a year. Tuition, room, board, $300 for 5 months. 
Start now. Send for Bulletin. Strayer’s Business School, 
801 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



STATE COLLEGE 

Degree in 2 Years 

| B.S. Degree in Business Adminis- 
J tration and Accounting in 2 
years. For those who aspire to 
executive positions. Men and women. Low tui- 
tion. Low living costs. Also 2 year Engineering 
courses. 53rd year. Students from all over fcL* 
world. Enter Sept., Jan., March, June. Write 
for catalog. 286 Park Ave., Angola, Ind. 


Ballard School-w iw 

Secretarial, Housekeeping, Home Nursing, Tea 
Room, Cafeteria and Institution Management. 
Short business courses, etc. Gym, pool, cafeteria. 
Vw Six affiliated residences. Send for Catalog F. 

▼ 610 Lexington Avb. at 53d St., N. Y. C. 

TheScudderSchgdl 

Secretarial, executive training for high school graduates, col- 
lege students, 2-yr. college credit course. 1-yr. intensive. 
Social Welfare — course credited toward degree. 

Miss C. 8. Seudder, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Katharine gibbs 

SECRETARIAL EXECUTIVE ACADEMIC 

Two-Year Course — First year, six college subjects; 
second year intensive secretarial training. One-year 
Course of broad business training. Special Course for 
College Women. Day and Resident Schools in New York 
and Boston. For catalog address Assistant Director. 

New York Boston Providence 

230 Park Ave. 90 Marlboro St. 155 Angell St. 
Optional Spring session in Bermuda 



SECRETARIES — Business 
and social. 1- & 2 -year accred- 
ited courses. Placement Ser- 
vice. Indoor swimming pool. 
Dormitories. Campus. Catalog. 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box 
C-s, Washington, D. C. 


Pace Institute 


Day and Evening Professional c 
ministration. Secretarial Prartii 
Advertising, 


j. Shorthand Re 

.. and Selling. Field Studies * " 

, ......... ...Jude business and cultural subje~~. 

For Bulletin C. apply to Registrar, 225 Broad way.N.Y. 


rsea In Accountancy, Business Ad- 
" '^Rgportmg, ^Marketing, 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Rider Plan saves time and expense. Trains busi- 
ness executives, expert accountants, outstanding sec- 
retaries and efficient commercial teachers. Depart- 
ment of Journalism. Bachelor degrees. 1500 students 
annually. Dormitories. Fraternities. Sororities. Ath- 
letics. Coed. Summer sessions. Efficient placement 
service. 72nd year. Catalog and Rider Plan on request. 

Dean, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


COLL EGE DEGREE 
US IN 2 YEARS 


Business 

Administration 

This nationally famous college in 53rd year 


Higher 

offers high school graduales, courses com- 


Accountancy 

bining college education .with executive or 


Journalism 

professional training. State-authorized bach- 


Executive 

elor degree in two years: equivalent to 4- 


Secretarial 

year university course. Shorter non-degree 


Motion Picture 

courses. Highest standards; select patronage 


Studio 

from 46 states. Co-ed. Athletics and social 


Commercial Art 

activities. Supervised student homes. Excel- 


Interior 

lent opportunities for graduates; over 1.500 


Decoration 

positions tilled annually. Write for free cata- 


Costume Design 

log. Stale course desired and mention, 


Home Economics 

Department C-3, 



WOODBURY COLLEGE 

LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


Business Training 
for 

High School Graduates 

Business Administration 

Finance and Investments 

Accountancy 

Advertising and Selling 

Marketing and Merchandising 

Management of Real Estate 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

Bookkeeping 

Executive Secretarial 

Stenographic Secretarial 

Court Reporting 

Commercial Teacher Training 

Languages 


MISS CONKLIN'S SCHOOL 

Founded 1898. Secretarial and Executive training. Stu- 
dents from leading Colleges and Schools. Midtown location 
in Pent House Studio with roof garden. Placement Bureau. 
Enrollment for September 14th and October 1st. Booklet 
on request. 105 West 40th St„ New York City 


MIAMI-JACOBS 

Accounting and Secretarial. 77th year. Co-ed. 
Bachelor degree. Placement. For catalog address 

Miami-Jacobs College, Box 884, Dayton, Ohio. 


STRAYER COLLEGE 


Courses in Secretarial Science: Accounting and 
Business Administration leading to B.C.S. and 
MC.S. degrees. Co-educational. Washington 
offers superior employment opportunities for 
Strayer graduates. For catalog, address 
Recorder, Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 


p eni Un!ver F slity n ^' 

School ol Accountant, than 

I while taking appr° ve ^,®^ r P A- eX ‘ 

\ 302-12 Transportatio 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 

Degree Courses in Business Administration, Accounting, 
Secretarial. Co-educational. Admittance high school grad- 
uates. Avg. enrollment 500 students. 48th year. Superior 
employment opportunities for graduates. Write for catalog. 

122-25 W. Jefferson St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HITS 


USINESS UNIVERSITY 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in Ac- 
counting. Business Administration, 
Secretarial Practice and Commerce. 
Enroll any time. Students from 19 states. Placement service, 
with superior employment opportunities in the great Mid- 
Continent oil belt. . Write for free bulletin. Hill's Business 
University, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


h Exceptional Secretarial courses leading to A.S. 
I degree prepare for unique positions. Medical 
’ Secretaryship. Accredited. Liberal Atts, Li- 
brary and Social Service, Homemaking. Music, 
t. Design. Sports. Aas'tDirector.NewHaven.Conn. 



JUNIOR COLLEGE 


C. F. YOUNG SCHOOL 

Established 1884. A unique system of secretarial training 
for girls. Each student is trained individually, receiving 
experience that duplicates actual office practice. Moderate 
tuition. Start course any time. Write for catalogue. 

Dept. C, 24 Sidney Place, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. City. 


BUSINESS TRAINING 

Business Administration and 
Secretarial Courses. On! and 
Two Years. 72nd Year. 

Fall Term opens September 8. 

PEIRCE SCHOOL 

! PHILADELPHIA l B 


/ [TEN 5CHOOL5-ALL IN INDIANA 




ii:ia m : rx :i'M i : i *m«m m a t 

Marion, Muncie, Logansport, Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond, 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis 

Secretarial Training, Accounting, Stenographic, Book- 
keeping. Placement Service. Co-ed. Fine student body of 
high school graduates and college-trained young people. For 
Bulletin, address. 

Registrar, Box 353, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Bowling Green 
Business University 


Standard buaineM c 

nera schools. Rates most reasonable. 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 


BRYANT COLLEGE 

Beautifully located on campus in 
exclusive residential district, this 
outstanding college offers excep- 
tional courses in Business Adminis- 
tration, Accounting. Finance, 

Secretarial Practice. Degree in two 
years. Coed. Placement. Gym. Dor- 
mitory. Summer session. 7 4th year. 

Catalog. Registrar, Providence, R. I. 




Schools listed in The Cosmopolitan Educational Guide merit consideration. 
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FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


cSu a r l s l es START SEPT. 8th 

DRAWING • PAINTING • DESIGN • INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS • DRESS ARTS • INTERIOR 
DECORATION • CARTOONING • SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART • ILLUSTRATION 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 

■ — FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 

Dept. C-l, 

18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


MOORE INSTITUTE 

School of Design for Women 

Design, illustration, interior decoration, fashion design, 
advertising art, painting. Teacher training — B.F.A. 
degree. Residences. Catalog. 1344 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GrandCentralSchcdl°/Art 

Individual talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and evening classes. Catalog on Request. 

7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 




TD APUiri?M 1680 BROADWAY 
1 IVAf NEW YORK CITY 

COSTUME DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION, also 
sketching, styling, draping, fashion journalism, in- 
terior decoration, textile & stage design, life class. 
Day and Eve. Send for Cir. 4. Phone COl. 5-2077. 

Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


American Academy of Art 

Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and Fine 
Art, Dress Design, Pattern Making. Faculty of interna- 
tional reputation. Individual instruction. Fall term begins 
September 3. Catalog. Frank H. Young, Dir., Dept. 
186, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


| The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS. MO. 

I Drawing, Painting. Modeling. Costume Design. 
I Commercial Advertising, Interior Decoration, all 
1 Crafts. Students live on University Campus. 
• Address: Director, Room 30. 


mi 


SCHOOLS 

CHICAGO 


ft 

I New Trends in Art for Business 
I Commercial Art, Photography, Ad- 
vertisingCopy, Layout, Dress Design, 
Styling, Style Reporting, Fashion 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, 
Window Display, Photo-retouching. 
116 S. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO. Dept. W 
Personal Training • Individual Advancement 


N.Y. SCHOOL of FINE& APPLIED ART 

William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 

AUTUMN PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

crccmu Interior Architecture & Decoration; Costume De- 

Bian* Illustration: Graphic Advertising & Illustration; 
BEGINS Teacher Training. Send for Catalogue. 

SEPT. 8th Address Box D, 2239 Broadway, New York 


Schools of art listed in these 
pages offer expert individual in- 
struction to beginners as well as 
to advanced students. Inquiries 
addressed to the schools will 
bring you information; or, bet- 
ter still, visit the schools and 
see what they are doing. 


$uCCe$$ £ 


has come to EVERY graduate 
of our two-year commercial 
art course the past 15 years. 
Equally good Fashion, Int. Dec. Courses. Catalog. 

ART institute of Pittsburgh 

125 Stanwix St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lo w Tuition.. Fan 


INTERIOR 


DECORATION 


Four and eight months Practical Training Courses. 
Cultural and Professional. Also Two Year Design 
Course. Fall Term starts October 5th. Day 
and Evening Classes. Send lor Catalogue 8R. 

N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 

578 Madison Avenue • New York City 


MUSIC, DANCING AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 

FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 

T HE foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 

FALL TERM, OPENING OCTOBER 26th 
For Catalog address the Secretary , Room 144-H, Carnegie Hall , New York 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 

CHICAGO— FIFTIETH SEASON 

All branches of music and dramatic art. Certificates. Diplo- 
mas, Degrees. .Nationally accredited. Dormitories. Students 
enter any time. Free catalog. Address: 

John R. Hattstaedt, Manager, 550 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


JANE MANNER IN oVdra E ma R 

Private lessons In SPEECH and DRAMA. Pupils successful 
on stage and radio. Acting groups. Send for Speech Lesson. 
28c covers postage. Circular C on request. 

JANE MANNER, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St.. N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA Accredited profea- 

THE GOODMAN THEATRE acting, production 

* n-r lucTiTi itc . anddesign. Degree 

ART INSTITUTE andCertificateoffered. Applynow; limited 
OF CHICAGO enrollment. For free descriptive bulletin 

addreBsSchool of the Drama, Dept. l,Artlnstitute,Chicago 


flKtfene ~ IKe&tre 

*- (42nd Year) Stage, Talking Piotures and Radio. Graduates: Lee 
Tracy, Fred Aataire. Peggy Shannon, Zita Johann. Una Merkel. Drama, 
Danoe. Vooal. General Culture. Teaching and Directing. Appearances. 
For catalog write Sec'y Eltlng, 66 W. 85 St.. N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 

Two Year Course. Practical training for Stage or 
Screen. Competent professional instruction in essen- 
tials of Acting, Directing, Teaching, Technical. Ex- 
perience before paying audiences of "most prolific 
play producing organization In America." Many big 
names of pictures credit Playhouse with opportunity 
for success. Write General Manager for catalog. 

PASADENA Community PLAYHOUSE 

47 EL MOUNO AVE. • PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


^J\ew fnglard*"(jDnsorvator)^ 


Wallace Goo dr it 


CF MUSIC 


Frederick S. Cone 


Training in Music or Dramatics for Profession or Avo- 
cation. Private Lessons, Degree or Diploma Courses. 
Instruction in Ensemble. Membership in Symphony Or- 
chestra for Advanced Students. Full Season of Student 
Dramatic Presentations. 70th Year Begins September 
17, 1936. Dlustrated Catalog. 

292 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Institute of Musical Art 

of the Juilliard School of Music 

Ernest Hutcheson, Dean; Oscar Wagner, Assistant Dean. 
All branches of music. For students of ability and serious 
purpose. Catalog. 120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Columbia College of Speech and Drama 

RADIO — STAGE — TEACHING 

PROFESSIONAL training in Theatre Arts. 
OUTSTANDING and PRACTICAL department of RADIO. 
47 years national standing. Catalog. 

Registrar, Dept. II, 616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


4-yr. degree 

Co-ed. Speech education, radio address; drama, theatre 
technique, dance studio; literature, journalism, education, 
psychology. Summer session — teacher training, speech cor- 
rection. Develops creative powers. 57th year. Harry 
Seymour Ross, President, 130 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


A Professional School _ 

offering degrees and UK I Term Sept. 21. But 

dlplomas in all leti ns on request 

branches. Not inST|TIITP Dept. C. A. The 
operated for profit. Art Institute. 

58th year. OF CHICAGO Chicago. 111. 

SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


LAYTON 


SCHOOL OF 
• ART • 


Painting, Illustration, Sculpture; Advertising, Industrial, 
Interior and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Exhibitions. 
17lh year. Non-profit. Moderate tuition. Catalog. Charlotte 
R. Partridge, Dir., 86 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


KING LING s ■• ,,00, 01 


The school of the Ringliiut Museum. Fain 


for catalog. Addre.- 


Art 

itstanding artists tcach- 
itumo design. Outdoor 
dnsses available. Dormitories. Write 


Sarasota, F LO C I D A 


VESPER GEORGE 

SCHOOL OF 


I 


ART 


Illustration, painting, industrial design, advertising, 
costume, interiors, theatre, teacher training. Write 
for catalog K. 42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


mcdowell school 

Costume Design Excellent Practical Courses both 
kitillmaru Elementary and Advanced. Expert 

Individual Instruction. Professional 
Dressmaking contacts. Est. 1876. Day and Eve- 

Fashion Illustration ning. 77 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 



I/ISHION ACADEMY 

COSTUME DESIGN - STYLING • FASHION ART 
FOR TRADE, SCREEN and STAGE. Direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s Foremost 
Design Instructor and Fashion Consultant. 
30 Rockefeller Plug, 5th Ave., New York. Booklet 2 


The Phoenix Art Institute 

Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Illustration. Study with out- 
standing artists — Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Walter 
Beach Humphrey, Walter Biggs, others. Personal atten- 
tion. Day & evening classes for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents. Fall term. Bulletin C. 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Richmond School of Art 

College of William and Mary 

Fine arts, all branches; Commercial art; Costume design and fashion 
illustration; Interior decoration; Teacher tiaining; Crafts. Mini- 
mum charge including board 4560 — $580. Catalog. 

Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 903 W. Franklin St., I 


• NATIONAL SCHOOL OF A 
FINE AND APPLIED ART ^ 

Study Art in Nation’s Capital — there are many advantages. 
Interior Decoration, Color, Costume, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Illustration. Life class. For catalog write: 

Felix Mahony, Dept. C, 1747 R. I. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC, DANCING & DRAMA TIC ARTS 

Feagin School of Dramatic Art 

SUMMER SESSION IN NEW YORK CITY 

Stage — Screen — Radio — Stagecraft 
Speech — General Culture 

July — August. Cat. C. 316 W. 57th St., New York 

SPEECH CORRECTION 
' You Can Regain PerfectSpeech, if you 

/STAMMER 

Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
“DON'T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stammer- 
ing and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years — since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 119, Circle Tower, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Schools will be glad to know that you saw their announcements in Cosmopolitan. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 


EIT£»9VL 

A broad, basic, intensive course complete in one 
school year. Includes fundamentals of Refrigeration, 
Air-conditioning, Electronics. Approved by educa- 
tors, endorsed by industry. 44th year. Catalog. 

PI I C C ELECTRICAL 
DLlOd school 

258 Takoma Ave., Washington. D. C. 




TRI-STATE COLLEGE 

ENGINEERING DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 

B. S. Degree in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Tuition and living costs low. For ambitious. 
Chemical, Radio, Aeronautical Engineering; earnest students. Those who lack high school 
Business Administration and Accounting, training may make up required work. Students 
World famous for technical two-year courses, from all parts of the world. 53rd year. Grad- 
Also short diploma courses in Surveying (36 uates successful. Enter September, January, 
weeks). Drafting, (36 weeks). Radio Serv- March, June. Write for catalog. 286 College 
icing (12 weeks). Non-essentials eliminated. Ave., Angola, Ind. 


Indiana Technical <vllece 

B. S. Degree in 2 years in Electrical. Civil. Mechanical, Chemical. 
Aeronautical. Radio and Television Engineering. Low tuition, earn 
board if desired. Located in a technical and industrial center. 
Enter Sept., Dec., March, June. Catalog. 

231 E. Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


P 

JT 500 SOI 


In 12 Weeks In Shops of Coyne 
- -- Learn by Doing — many earn 
.while learning. Free employment 
after graduation . You don’t need ad- 
vanced education, send for big new free book 
and my "PAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION" PLAN. 
H.C. Lewis, Pres.,COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 South Paulina Street, Dept.C6-2l, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cW city ' 

service after 


Chicago- 


CvUege 


Drafting— Engineering — Architecture- 
Electricity — Radio — Air-Conditioning 
Accredited. 88rd yr. 1.2 and 8 yr.couraea. 
B. S. Degree; snort courses. Enter any 
time. Earn while learning. Graduates 
everywhere. Athletics. Free 80-page 
"Blue Book." 

Tech. Bldg. 
I, CHICAGO 




TAiO 

IQ lanced 


In 12 Weeks— Learn by Doing-* 

„ Many earn while learning. Free employment 
service after graduation. You don’t need ad- 
vanced education. SEND FOR BIG NEW FREES 

BOOK and my "PAY TUITION-IN-EASY .PA Y- 
MENTS-AFTER GRADUATION” PLAN. 
H.C.Lewis.Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
500 South Paulina Street; Dept. C6-3C, CHICAGO. ILL. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY Instruction by world famous 
experts. Commercial, News, Portrait, Motion Picture Pho- 
tography. Wonderful money-making opportunities. Men, 
women. 26th year. Write for Free Booklet. 

lO WEST 33 ST. (DEPT. 95), NEW YORK CITY 


SOUND RECORDING 
TALKING PICTURE PROJECTION 
TELEVISION-RADIO 


lr 1 n.' n Newcsi 


for FREE BOOK. 


Adlirv.-n ! 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS -JeiAnaeUi 


BEAUTY CULTURE 



IN LIFE THRU SUCCESS 

BEAUTY CULTURE 


shops! Day or 
B Teachers — Modes 
** Training. ” 


. . . financial s 
m fastest growing prof 
red (America’s foremi 
ige thousands < " ‘ 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


WILFRED boston. "mass 

BROOKLYN. N. Y. . 385 Flatbush .. 

ACADEMY PHILADELPHIA. PA. . . .1612 Mi 


1657 Broadwuy 


NEWARK, N. J. 


833 Broad Street 


CHIROPOD Y 


Illinois College 

OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 


Now in Its twenty-fifth year, offers thorough professional 
course leading to degree of Doctor of Surgical Chiropody. 
High School Education required for entrance. National 
recognition eminent faculty of chiropodists, physicians, 
surgeons and orthopedists. Excellent clinical facilities. 
For bulletin write the Registrar, Dept. 2257. 

1327 N. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 



'how I Became 
a Hotel Hostess" 

Br %i t,Ql. ^Utiny 

Seamstress, Inexperienced in Hotel Work, Wins 
Position as Hostess of Beautiful Hotel 


How I Stepped 

into a 

Big Pay Hotel Job 

By ^ JV. 


“51 — and still a seamstress ! I was discouraged and 
dissatisfied with my position and earnings. Worst 
of all — there was always the fear of losing my 
job, of having to give way to a younger girl. All 
around me I saw it happening and I stayed awake 
nights wondering ‘when will my turn come?’ 

“Then one day I saw an advertisement. ‘Be a 
Hotel Hostess,’ it said, and because I was ready 
to grasp at any straw, I mailed the coupon that 
very evening. When the Lewis Schools’ booklet, 
‘Your Big Opportunity,’ arrived, I knew my prob- 
lem was solved. Here was a field that not only 
offered me everything I wanted — good pay, fas- 
cinating work and fine opportunities, but — most 
important — there were equal opportunities for 
those both young and mature. I enrolled at once. 

“Soon I was appointed Housekeeper -Hostess of 
a beautiful hotel, where my ‘gray hairs’ were 
actually a help, instead of a handicap. I am hap- 
pier than I have been in my life — I owe it all to 
the Lewis Hotel Training Course. I have but 
one regret — that I did not see the Lewis adver- 
tisement twenty years earlier.” 

Vesta N. Harter is typical of the many Lewis- 
Trained men and women who have won success 
in the fascinating hotel, club, steamship, restau- 
rant and institutional field — one of America’s 
greatest industries. Our FREE Book, “YOUR 
BIG OPPORTUNITY,” tells how to train for a 
well-paid position. Registration FREE of extra 
cost in the Lewis National Placement Service, 
which covers the country through special ar- 
rangement with the more than 23,000 Western 
Union offices. You have the opportunity to make 
Vesta Harter’s story YOUR story — by deciding to 
do TODAY what she did a few months ago. Fill 
in the coupon and MAIL IT IMMEDIATELY! 


Former Finisher in Electric Company Tells How 
He Became Manager of a Nova Scotia Hotel, 
Though Without Previous Experience 

“It all started with a magazine advertisement I 
saw. ‘Hotels Call for Trained Men and Women,’ 
it said. Being dissatisfied with my job, I decided to 
write for a copy of the FREE book offered. 

“When the book arrived I realized the Lewis 
Schools were right when they had called it ‘Your 
Big Opportunity.’ What a contrast the fascinating 
hotel and institutional field, with its luxurious 
surroundings, and well-paid opportunities, offered 
to my work in the electric company! There was 
no question in my mind — I enrolled for the 
Lewis Course that day. 

“That advertisement marked a turning point in 
my career. Soon I was the happiest man this 
side of the border for, shortly after graduating 
from the Lewis Schools, the Lewis National Place- 
ment Service put me in touch with a position 
as Manager of a hotel. Is it any wonder I am so 
thankful to the Lewis Schools, or that I say, with- 
out hesitation, that my success is due to their 
training and the assistance they have given me?” 

Nelson Allatt is but one of the many men and 
women whom Lewis Training has qualified for 
well-paid positions from coast to coast in the 
billion-dollar hotel, club, restaurant and institu- 
tional field. Our FREE Book, “YOUR BIG OP- 
PORTUNITY,” gives full details as to how to 
qualify for a well-paid position and explains how 
you are registered FREE of extra cost in the 
Lewis National Placement Service. You have 
equal opportunities to those of Nelson Allatt. 
Make the same decision TODAY that he made 
not so long ago. Sign the coupon and MAIL 
IT NOW! 


Someof the WELL-PAID Positions Open to Both MEN and WOMEN 


Manager 
Asst. Manager 
Hostess 

Steward 

□ Housekeeper 
Cashier 

Purchasing Agent 

Chief or Floor Clerk 

I] Social Director 
Auditor 
Sports Director 


□ Apt. Hotel Manager 

□ Banquet Manager 

□ Matron 

□ Maitre d’Hotel 

□ Dietitian 

□ Supt. of Service 

□ Publicity Director 

□ Club Manager 

□ Restaurant or Cof- 
fee Shop Manager 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Hall ML-241, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me FREE of charge and without I 
obligation, details as to how to qualify for the J 
hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. J 
I am particularly interested in the positions I { 
have checked. 

Name j 

Address 1 

City State I 


When selecting a school for special training it is important to consider whether the 
school is widely known in its particular field. There are many schools of only local 
reputation which do not have the wide contacts and broad outlook so valuable to 
students. The schools represented on these pages draw their students from all parts 
of the country. They are cosmopolitan in their viewpoint. Send for their booklets and 
if possible visit the schools before making a decision. 


Schools listed in The Cosmopolitan Educational Guide merit consideration. 
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Camay is my most important 


SAYS THIS LOVELY NEW YORK BRIDE 


‘TTTHIS IS Mrs. Brown” says she. And 

I even over the telephone you sense 
her charm and beauty. When she 
laughs at you with her blue-violet eyes, 
and you catch a glimpse of her mem- 
orable profile, you know that here is 
one of the world’s most engaging girls. 
Her skin? ... Just like everything else 
about her— lovely as can be. “And 
that” says she, “is the Camay touch!’ 

You, too, will find Camay’s touch so 
close to magic that at first you won’t 
believe your eyes. Always gentle, for- 
ever mild— Camay’s lather is surpris- 


ingly active. Those fragrant, tiny bub- 
bles work right down, like little busy- 
bodies, into every crevice of your skin 
—a gentle, thorough, complete cleans- 
ing— the kind you should give your 
skin every day. 



Camay’s perfect skin care is based on 
the simple, sensible idea of mildness. 
Tested for mildness against the leading 
beauty soaps in laboratories and on 
women’s skin— the result was always 
the same. Camay was mildest of all — 
definitely, provably milder. 

Begin today to find new skin clarity, 
new youthful freshness— by ordering 
at least a half-dozen cakes of Camay. 
Then watch your skin, feel your skin, 
grow lovelier ... Of course you know 
that Camay’s price is very low. 

Camay is called Calay in Canada. 


THE SOAP OF 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 



Photographs by 
Charles Phelps Cushing 


I MADE BUTTER not long ago. With 
an egg beater. I wanted to see 
whether I could, and it’s a great com- 
fort to know that I can. For whereas 
other men may be devoted to golf, or 
hunting, or backgammon, or what not, 
the thing in the world that amuses and 
interests me most is — chores. 

I can do household chores — cooking, 
bed making, cleaning and dusting — with- 
out, I admit, excessive enthusiasm. But 
besides these domestic accomplishments 
I know something of several trades. I am 
more than a fair carpenter and wood- 
worker; I know enough about masonry 
to put up a stone or brick wall. I can do 
any reasonably simple job of electric 
wiring, and have been working for years 
on a marvelously complicated switch- 
board for a toy theater, not yet built. 

Incidentally, I am by no means alone 
in this vice of tinkering. I know a score 
of addicts, white-collar men who have 
the perverse hankering to practice trades, 
as amateurs, that they would never 
dream of practicing as professionals. I 
can, for example, boast that I am a pupil 
of Percy Rector Stephens, the famous 
vocal teacher. But it was not singing he 
taught me, but the only proper way of 
scrambling eggs, and how to frame a 
house and shingle a roof. 

Ben Hecht, what time he is not 
busy with books, plays and movies, is an 
expert furniture builder. Richard Bole- 
slawski may be famous as a motion- 
picture director, but his heart is in his 
carpenter shop in Hollywood. Charles 
Waldron, whom you saw as the hated 


When not composing (top) or broad- 
casting (circle) the author can turn his 
hand to cookery, carpentering, woodwork- 
ing — any of a dozen recreational jobs. 


father in Katharine Cornell’s "The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street,” is a forger — I 
wonder if that’s the word I want? What 
I mean is, he has a forge, his specialty 
being wrought iron. Another ironworker 
is James Stanley, the radio singer, who 
makes and sells the Stanlite, a patent 
piano lamp of his own invention. Josef 
Hofmann, the famous pianist, is another 
mechanic and inventor. The Hofmann 
shock absorber has netted him a small 
but quite visible fortune. 

My own amateur standing is im- 
peccable. I don’t pretend to make or save 
money by doing odd jobs. I could earn 
the money to hire someone else to do 
them in much less time than I spend 
on them. I classify my chores under the 
head of recreation and have made it a 
standing rule to do them only so long as 
they are fun. Once they become real 
chores, I can no longer afford to do them. 

My favorite chore is woodworking. It 
is, of course, merely a refinement of the 
oldest brain-resting device in the world, 
whittling. I seldom sit down at a type- 
writer or a music desk, for instance, 
without having some pieces of wood and 
a few tools within reach. Then, when 
ideas refuse to come, I knock wood — or 
gouge it, or saw it, or hammer it. 

The completion of almost every am- 
bitious piece of work I have ever tackled 
has been coincident with the finishing of 
some job of carpentry that served to fill 
in the unproductive hours. The fruits of 
the last time I settled dowp to write a 
grand opera are not only “Peter Ibbet- 
son” but a ( Continued on page 102 ) 


OUR QUESTION: 


What interests you most in 
this Cosmopolitan World? 


ores 


answers DEEMS TAYLOR 


Composer of the grand opera, 
"The King's Henchman" 


Drawing by 
George Shcllhase 


man likes +o 
he could 
play Robinson 
Crusoe if necessary. 
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COSMOPOLITAN BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL COMPLETE 




©ns by McClelland bahclay 


As the last skyrocket ex- 
ploded into a thousand frag- 
ments,- Ives said to Brenda, 
"Listen, Kitten, you're all 
chewed up about Julie 
Shaw and me, aren't you?" 


by ALLENE CORLISS 


IN THIS ISSUE 





T HE FIRST THING he noticed about 
her was her voice — her lovely, light, 
breathless voice. Later, he noticed 
other things about her: that she was a 
small woman of twenty-six or -seven in 
a pleated yellow linen skirt and a thin 
white wool sweater belted snugly with a 
narrow brown leather belt. 

Later, he noticed that she wore flat- 
heeled white oxfords with brown saddles 
and white wool socks and that her ankles 
were slim and sunburned and that a 
fair-haired child clung to her hand. But 
first, all he noticed was her voice. He 
thought he had never heard any woman’s 
voice quite so enchanting. 

“This is my daughter Michael,” said 
Julie Shaw. 

“How do you do?” said the child 
politely. Then she said, fixing her dark 
brown eyes on him gravely: “Do you 
think it’s funny that I’m a little girl 
and that my name is Michael?” 

“No,” said Tony Conant; “I think it’s 
fine. I think Michael is a fine name for 
anyone to have.” And he remembered 
that years ago, before he had come to 
Westboro, Julie had run off to Paris 
with a young man named Michael Shaw. 
He also remembered that these law 
offices, which for five years now had 
been his, had previously been occupied 
by her father. She had undoubtedly 
come here today because of that and to 
see Cora Moffat, the elderly secretary he 
had • inherited along with the furniture 
and the law library when he bought the 
practice. 

He said now: “Wouldn’t you like to 
look around a bit? We’ve left things more 
or less the way your father had them.” 
“Why, yes,” said Julie, “I’d like to.” 
“Mummy,” said the little girl, her voice 
sweetly plaintive, “you said we could go 
now.” 

“Yes, darling,” said Julie Shaw, but 
she didn’t go, and she didn’t stop looking 
at Tony Conant. 

“Listen,” said Cora Moffat, who 
thought it was too bad that this grand- 
child of the man she had worked for 
for thirty years did not look more like 
him, “why don’t we go buy a couple of 
ice-cream sodas?” 

“I’m sorry, Cora. She’s been ill, you 
see, and if I’m not dreadfully care- 
ful ” 

“Please, Mummy! I want to go. I want 
to go with Miss Muffin.” 

“It’s not Muffin, darling, it’s Moffat.” 
“Muffet, I mean. Little Miss Muffet 
sitting on a tuffet.” 

“Not Muffet, darling, Moffat.” 

“I want to go with her and get an ice- 
cream soda.” 

“No, darling.” 

“I’m going to scream,” said Michael, 
stiffening her small figure, clenching her 
hands. 

“Listen, darling.” 

“Ice-cream soda,” said Michael in a 
tight, choked voice. 

“Grape juice,” said Julie, “nice cold 
grape juice in a little glass with a straw.” 
“With a straw?” said Michael. 

“Yes, darling. A nice little straw.” 
“Well,” said Michael doubtfully. Then, 
“All right, grape juice with a straw. A 
24 



as tomorrow is this 
novel which proves 
unlike lightning, can 
twice in the same place 


looks like such a golden-haired cherub.’ 

“I know,” said Julie. “Well, she isn’t. 
She’s a holy terror. Sweet, you know. 
But a terror.” 

“I believe you’re afraid of her,” said 
Tony. 

“No,” said Julie, pulling off her hat, 
“not afraid of her. Afraid ./or her, per- 
haps. It’s not quite the same thing.” 

Tony saw now that her hair was black 
and very short and that it curled all 
over her head in soft little curls. He saw 
that if she stood close to him she would 
come just to his shoulder, and he 
thought idiotically that he would have 
to bend his head quite a way down if 
he wanted to kiss her — which was 
absurd, of course, because he had not 
wanted to kiss any woman except Carol 
for more years than he could remember. 
Well, for six, anyway. 
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“Do you mind?” Julie said, and walked 
ahead of him into the inside office. 

He followed her, a tall young man, 
moderately good-looking in an undra- 
matic, thin-faced manner, with a sensi- 
tive, disciplined mouth and an engaging 
smile. 

He smiled now and said, “It’s about 
the same, I imagine, as you remember 
it.” 

“Yes,” said Julie. “That is, the carpet 
is more worn, if possible, but the desk 
is the same and the red leather chairs 
and the curtains. It’s funny,” she re- 
marked reflectively, “that Carol hasn’t 
done something about those curtains.” 

Carol was Tony’s wife. Before she had 
married him, she had been Carol 
Towner. She had a brother, Ives Towner. 
It was Ives whom Julie was supposed to 
have jilted eight years before to run off 


to Paris with his yjlng cousin, Michael 
Shaw. At least, thJJwas the story. 

Tony said, consBering her thought- 
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5ut from what I 
have been quite 


“He was a bum,” said Julie Shaw 
dreamily, her gray-green eyes narrow- 
ing, her flexible, beautiful mouth flash- 
ing into a smile; “he was a perfectly 
swell gentleman bum. Did anyone ever 
tell you,” she added softly, “that he was 
one of the most brilliant legal men in 
the state, and that every Saturday night 
he used to get drunk as a coot?” 

Tony drove without haste along the 
Valley Road. It was getting along toward 
six o’clock and there were people coming 
for dinner and Carol wouldn’t like it if 
he was late, but nevertheless he drove 
without haste. He was tired, or rather, 
he had been tired. He wasn’t, curiously, 
very tired at the moment. He felt, in- 
stead, almost exhilarated. As if he had 
had a cold shower and a rubdown and a 
couple of Scotch and sodas . . . 

That last half-hour in the office after 
old Moffat had gone off with the kid and 
left him alone with Julie Shaw had been 
fun. She had said she’d taken the old 
Carleton house and was going to stay all 
summer. She didn’t tell him but he 
guessed she’d come back because of the 
child. She was worried about her. You 
could see that at once. 

He remembered how her hands had 
trembled; and later, she had said, “You 
can’t do two jobs successfully, and for a 
long time now, I’ve been spending most 
of my time on the wrong job.” He had 
known she meant that she had been 
neglecting the child. Not exactly neglect- 
ing her, perhaps, but just not having 
time enough for her. She had said, 
grinning ruefully, “She’s spent the last 
four years or so twisting incompetent 
nursemaids around her little finger.” 

She had looked scarcely more than a 
child herself, but her eyes were not the 
eyes of a child; they were too wise and 
too gay and too tolerant. He tried to 
remember what color they were and 
couldn’t. Only he was sure they weren’t 
blue. 

Carol’s eyes were blue, the clear, 
virginal blue of a summer’s sky; and 
they held that same clear, remote 
serenity. Carol was, he decided, the most 
beautiful person he had ever known. 

He had thought that for years — ever 
since that day he had seen her for the 
first time at Dick Fellows’ wedding in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. She had 
come down the stairs, pale and remote 
and virginal in yellow chiffon, her arms 
filled with cornflowers, and he had fallen 
in love with her and in less than six 
weeks they had been married. 

Her family was one of the oldest and 
wealthiest in northern Vermont, and 
people said that he was a very lucky 
young man. Six months later, when both 
her father and mother were killed in a 
motor accident, leaving her and her 
brother Ives each a cool half-million, 
people still said he was a lucky young 
man. Now, five years later, he suspected 
that there were some in Westboro who 
were not quite so sure. 

But what the hell? You learned in 
time not to care what people thought; 
you even learned not to think yourself. 

He brought ( Continued on page 130 ) 
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FRANCE 



Here it comes — the long-awaited race 
for world supremacy in air transport! 

Course: The Atlantic Ocean. 

Entrants: America, England, France, 
Germany. 

International destiny hangs upon the 
outcome. Can America maintain the 
leadership established by Lindbergh’s 
epochal flight ? 


Aviation s Last 



Great Britain happens to hold most of 
the aces. At last she is building overseas 
equipment and is ready to treat with 
competitors, and therefore regular, 
scheduled mail and passenger airplane 
flights between the Old and New Worlds 
are now about to begin. 

When they start, they will close the 
final gap in a system of some 250,000 
miles of commercial air lines with which 
ten crowded years of development have 
already netted the earth. The world will 
have been girdled finally by commercial 
airplane lines. 

Air authorities everywhere expect that 
conquest to occur during 1936. In all 
likelihood, by next Christmas there will 
not be an important city on the globe 
more than a week’s journey away from 
any American industrial center, wher- 
ever located. Before snow flies again the 


E MPIRE IS to be carved this summer. 
In London, Washington, Paris, Ber- 
lin, groups of frock-coated gentle- 
men will sit around mahogany tables 
and mete out national shares in trans- 
atlantic commercial aviation. They will 
be mapping the new world of the air, the 
trade world of the future. 

What they decide, the way these suave 
gentlemen partition access to the Atlan- 
tic airways, will constitute a landmark 
which to historians of the future may 
be as significant as the Congress of 
Vienna. 

Dominion of the North Atlantic sky, 
as the chancellories of the 
world know, will secure to 
its holders the imperial jh e steamer 

power and greatness of rebuilt as 

the latter twentieth cen- island for 
tury. The real Age of the 


Air may well date from such forthcom- 
ing conferences. 

The instant agreement is reached, 
transatlantic commercial flying will be 
an actual fact. Technically, it’s a fact 
now, and indeed has been possible for 
two years. For two years the United 
States has had the equipment, the skill 
and the experience to establish depend- 
able air transport between Europe and 
North America. For the same period 
France and Germany have been flying the 
South Atlantic. Only the fourth has not 
been ready, and that brought the delay. 

The fourth air power is Great Britain, 
without whose consent 
nobody can move in the 
Westfalen North Atlantic! In the in- 

a landing ternational poker game in 

German which the transatlantic 

planes. air routes are the stakes. 
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ENGLISH 


GERMAN 


FRENCH 


Flying "Clippers," like the 
above, will be our first en- 
try in the race for trans- 
atlantic honors. Above, at 
left: France will make her 
bid with 37-ton hydroplanes. 


Frontier 


by 

WILLIAM CLEMMENS 


crew of the Nantucket lightship may be 
watching transatlantic air liners dwindle 
to specks in the hazy east. 

Indeed, transatlantic air service has 
already started. New York sat up one 
night in May to watch the new Zeppelin 
Hinderiburg arrive from Germany on her 
maiden voyage. The millions gazing up- 
ward saw perhaps only the beauty and 
mystery of the ethereal visitant bathed 
in the rays of searchlights, but actually 
she was an omen as portentous as any 
comet that ever painted its blood-red 
prophecy upon the sky. To be sure, no 
dirigible can ever compete with heavier- 
than-air craft in speed or dependability 
in maintaining schedule; but behind the 
Hindenburg is the great German airway 
system Lufthansa, linked by Hitler with 
all national shipping in a single thrust. 

At the partitioning of Atlantic air, 


Germany does not intend to be left out 
if she can help it. She has little to trade 
for privileges, and so she rushes first 
into the transoceanic picture with her 
Zeppelin. The Hindenburg is Germany’s 
blue chip tossed on the round table. In 
considering the claims of the powers no 
conference can laugh off a five-million- 
dollar passenger dirigible and its claim 
of priority. 

Though the Atlantic hop is one of the 
shorter segments of the world airways 
system, it is by far the most impor- 
tant. It connects civilization’s chief finan- 
cial, industrial and consuming centers 
by the swiftest transporta- 
tion yet devised. Whoever 
can dominate transat- 
lantic flying will be preem- 
inent in the commercial 
aviation of the entire earth. 


Map of probable routes of 
North Atlantic airplane 
lines; also present Zep- 
pelin course. Note "moth- 
er ship" in German route. 


The importance of the transatlantic 
been advertised by the apparent 
:e with which the interested par- 
j approached the subject. Over 
of the world air expansion has 
ift, with an easy give-and-take 
fie nations. 

With I the Atlantic it is different. So 
far as 'aviation is concerned today, the 
North Atlantic is a British pond. Flying 
equijM&ent being what it is, other nations 
must yet sue England for flying priv- 
ileges. 

the days of the Phoenicians, 
iur and might have accrued to 
the nation controlling 
the world’s trade routes 
and the means of travers- 
ing them. Rome built post 
roads as her armies of 
( Continued on page 167) 
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C LARKE WELLINGTON could not 
remember just when he decided to 
kill Dolly. Probably the idea was 
one of slow growth, although he wakened 
one morning with Dolly shouting at him 
from her bed that it was time for him to 
get up, and apparently there was the 
idea, like a wart, practically fully devel- 
oped before he had noticed it at all. 

Dolly had gone back to sleep, and after 
he had shaved and dressed in the bath- 
room he went to the bedroom for a neck- 
tie and took a stealthy glance at her 
in her bed. She had drawn the covers 
over her head, however, to keep out both 
the light and the noise of the children 
getting ready for school. 

All he could see was a longish and 
rather plump sort of hillock, very high 
in the center, which was Dolly’s hips, and 
tapering off in two directions, one toward 
her head, which had once been pretty 
but now at thirty-five looked very little 
like the one he had married; and the 
other toward her feet, which would in 
due time be in slipshod bedroom slippers 
and would later teeter on high heels 
when she went to the movies or walked 
down the street looking for men to ad- 
mire her. Not that things went any fur- 
ther than admiration. He knew Dolly. A 
casual pickup to pay her way into a pic- 
ture show or for a free sundae at the 
drugstore was about her limit. 

He kept on looking at her as he fum- 
bled for the tie. He was seeing the bed 


without her in it, but although there was 
relief in that, there was also a sort of 
terror. He was a sensitive rather than an 
imaginative man, but it was a long time 
since he had done anything on his own 
initiative, and as he neatly tied his tie 
he found his hands sweating. 

The idea was still there, fully devel- 
oped — except for the details, of course — 
when he closed the door softly behind 
him and went downstairs. The children 
were eating oatmeal and milk, and 
Clara, the untidy colored servant, was 
slapping down a plate of fried eggs. 

“And you kids keep them off the table- 
cloth,” she said. “That’s the onliest cloth 
we got till Friday.” 

He looked around the room. The chil- 
dren were all right. He loved his 
children. Johnny looked like him and 
was quick at games, and Nellie had her 
mother’s blond hair, but was repressed 
and too quiet. Neither of them looked 
really vigorous, he thought, and cer- 
tainly they were shabby and neglected. 

“Did you both brush your teeth?” he 
demanded. 

“I did; Johnny didn’t,” answered Nellie 
virtuously. 


“I was afraid I’d wake Mother,” 
Johnny defended himself. 

Clarke picked up his paper helplessly. 
That was the alibi in that house for 
everything. Dolly was not to be disturbed, 
or Dolly had locked up the eggs, or Dolly 
was out and there was nothing for din- 
ner. And he was a mouse and not a man. 
Well, even a mouse would turn — or was 
it a worm? He was not certain. 

The children were wrangling over the 
tooth question, and his egg when it came 
was stale. He pushed it away and picked 
up the paper. On the gardening page 
it said that “Vegetables that may be 
planted as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground are ‘smooth’ peas, carrots, beets, 
parsnips, lettuce and onions.” He always 
read the gardening page, although long 
ago he had learned that Dolly would 
never leave the city. Now he read it 
carefully. If he could take the children 
out of town and feed them fresh food 
and let them run free . . . 

He glanced up when Clara set down 
his coffee cup. “Why don’t we ever have 
parsnips, Clara?” he asked mildly. 

“Mrs. Wellington, she won’t have them 
in the house,” answered Clara. 
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"So you want to move 
to the country!" Dolly 
shrieked. "Well, you'll do 
it over my dead body." 


What happens when a man, goaded beyond endur- 
ance, sees only one way to freedom? With this 
theme America’s best-loved author has written a 
haunting, dramatic story no reader can ever forget 


MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 


That settled it, of course. 
He drank the weak slop which 
Clara called coffee and got up. 

He kissed the children good- 
by, using the tops of their 
heads because their faces were 
covered with egg, and went 
out into the brisk morning air. Not too 
soon, however, to escape Dolly’s shrill 
voice from her bed above. 

“What in the world are you loafing for, 
Clarke? You’re five minutes late.” 

“I’ll hurry,” he called back obediently, 
and closed the door quietly. Dolly did 
not like him to bang doors. 

He looked much like any other man 
making for his office as he left the house. 
He stooped a little, and his thin sensi- 
tive face looked tired; but that was 
all, save perhaps that he looked rather 
shabbier than the others. Which was 
odd, since he made rather a good sal- 
ary. 

Joe Smith, his next-door neighbor, 
took the same streetcar, but Clarke did 
not care to talk that morning. He sat 
staring out the window, and considered 
a possible vegetable garden in a possible 
future. An asparagus bed, for instance. 
One could buy roots and get early pro- 
duction. Also a few berry bushes. And 
rhubarb. 

He was a country boy, and he could 
remember how early the rhilbarb came. 
One pulled out the ripe center stalks 
and had rhubarb pie. As for eggs, the 
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hens would soon be beginning to lay. No 
storage eggs then. Going out morning 
and evening to search the barn and the 
haymow and even the horses’ feedboxes. 

He could see Johnny gathering eggs. 
Or perhaps what he saw was himself, 
long ago — a breathless small boy carry- 
ing in his booty, and not even knowing 
that there was a Dolly in the world. As 
a matter of fact, he became so absorbed 
in the possible garden and chickens — 
Leghorns laid well, and were also good 
for the pot — that he entirely forgot 
Dolly’s connection with the situation un- 
til lunchtime. Then, counting his money 
and finding it had shrunk to almost 
nothing, he decided to forgo lunch alto- 
gether and — well, to remember her. 

He lost no time justifying himself. He 
meant to save his soul and the chil- 
dren’s, that was all. It was no way to 
bring up children — to neglect them and 
beat them, or lock them up in the dark 
without meals. They looked undernour- 
ished too, for of late years Dolly had 
developed a streak of meanness. She was 
always fighting Clara about the food. 

“What do you do with all that butter? 
Take it home at night?” 

“No, ma’am! The kids eat a lot.” 

And you stuff yourself. 
That’s the story. You’ll eat yourself out 
of a job if you aren’t careful.” 

Her voice would grow shrill, and Clarke 
would wonder if the neighbors could 
hear. True, the house was detached, but 
Dolly’s voice had a peculiar carrying 
quality. When she fought him, and she 
often did, he almost always closed the 
windows as quickly as possible. 

So he walked aimlessly about the 
streets that day at the noon hour. The 
sun shone on his worn shoes and his 
cheap suit, which was shiny where 
his office chair rubbed it. It shone also 
on his tall stooped body and his mild, 
rather gentle face. He was a totally 
inconspicuous figure. Nobody turned to 
look at him, nor did he see the crowds 
around him. He merely looked thought- 
ful. 

What he was trying to decide was not 
how to get rid of Dolly — he supposed 
that would come later — but if there was 
any other and easier way out. He had 
mentioned a divorce to her once, in a 
moment of desperation; but it had been 
followed by such shrieks of fury that he 
had been afraid the police would come 
in. And if he simply left her she would 
keep the children, and that was out of 
the question. 

If she had had any real vices it would 
have been simple; if she drank, or was 
promiscuous, for instance. Nobody could 
divorce a wife, however, because she lay 
in bed all morning and later on picked 
up men on the street to take her to the 
movies. Or because she was stingy with 
food and locked her children in dark 
rooms. Or because she had tantrums and 
threw things. Or even because she drew 
his salary every month and counted out 
his lunch money and streetcar fares and 
kept the balance. 

Nobody, in other words, could divorce 
Dolly because she was destroying her 
family spiritually, making him into a 
mouse instead of a man and the chil- 
dren into hypocrites and liars. 
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Clarke had planned carefully! He knew the candle burned about an inch an hour. If he 

left five inches of candle — lighted — he'd have five hours in which to establish an alib 


merely Clarke Wellington, almost forty 
and with a cold and possibly pneumonia, 
going home to a dingy house and a slat- 
ternly wife, and probably all his few 
handkerchiefs in the wash. 

It was, in fact, the handkerchiefs 
which precipitated the matter. He found 
none, as he had expected, and Dolly 
being out as usual, he went to her bu- 
reau to find the paper tissues she used 
to take cream off her face before she 
put on a thick layer of powder. The 
drawer was a chaos of this and that, 
and he dug down into it without success. 
But he found something else, which slid 
to the surface like a mud puppy out of 
the ancient slime and served almost as 
revolutionary a purpose. It was a bank- 
book in Dolly’s name, and it duly re- 
corded that in the past ten years one 
Mrs. Dorothy Wellington had deposited 
to her account almost fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

He stood staring at it, and suddenly 
his cold left his head and settled some- 
where in the region of his heart, or his 
soul. There in his hand lay his ten years 
of labor, his small comforts and those 
of his children, the little pleasures, the 


difference between penury and ease. Not 
only those, he considered, but his pride, 
his self-respect. They were there, too — 
in Dolly’s name. 

He put the book back carefully, and 
before Dolly came back he made a tour 
of the house, seeing for the first time 
with clarity the ragged carpets, the 
stained tablecloth Clara was laying on 
the table, the dirty curtains at the win- 
dows. The house itself was in poor con- 
dition: the plaster ceilings were cracked 
and the bathroom plumbing was out-of- 
date and troublesome. Considering that 
the rent had been raised — or had it been 
raised? Was that a part of Dolly’s game, 
too? 

He decided to ask her that point- 
blank when she came back; to assert 
himself for once and pay no attention 
to her shrill denials and demand the 
truth. The children came in before she 
did, however, and after thinking it over, 
he decided that the truth would get him 
nowhere, after all. She would still have 
his fifteen thousand dollars, along with 
the self-respect it had cost him, and 
he knew better than to try to get either 
back from her. 

That night the idea came back to him 


in full force while he 
slept. Probably he was 
still feverish with the 
cold, for he dreamed 
that he was strangling 
her with his hands, and 
he wakened in a hot 
sweat, shaking all over. 
He had sneezed, too, and 
she had wakened and 
told him to get out if he 
couldn’t let her sleep. 

He would have replied 
to that, but he did not 
want to disturb the chil- 
dren and — since the win- 
dows were open — the 
neighbors and the po- 
liceman on the block. So 
he kept very still, and 
after a while she began 
to snore again. 

She snored all night 
now. She had, ever since 
she began to get heavy. 

He always remembered 
the next day. It was a 
school holiday, and so 
the children were home. 
But there was no energy 
about them, and it was 
borne in on him that 
they were actually un- 
dernourished. Johnny’s 
arms were like sticks, 
and Nellie was wan and 
lackadaisical. 

“Why don’t you go out 
and play, Nellie?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t want to.” 
“Why? It’s a nice 
day.” 

“I’m kinda tired.” 

He went up to Dolly 
with that, looking more 
of a man than he had 
looked in that room for 
a long time. Dolly, how- 
ever, did not notice. She 
surveyed him from her 
rumpled pillows. 

“How are we ever going to get the work 
done if you don’t get out of the house 
in the mornings?” 

“You’re not doing much work lying 
there, are you?” He saw, however, that 
she was about to raise her voice, so he 
added more mildly: “See here, Dolly, 
the kids look as though they don’t get 
enough to eat.” 

“They get plenty. They run it off 
them.” 

“You have enough money to set a 
good table. You have all I get. Why 
don’t they have cream on their cereal, 
for one thing?” 

“Cream!” she said shrilly. “Do you 
know the price of cream? I think you’ve 
gone crazy, Clarke Wellington. Here I 
pinch and scrape to get along, and the 
way you talk you’d think I was starving 
my own children.” 

“Oh, you save, all right,” he began. 
Then he saw suspicion in her eyes and 
modified his tone. “They look thin; the 
children, I mean.” 

“Maybe that darky’s eating their food,” 
she said more easily. “I lay in enough, 
God knows.” 

That afternoon, however, he examined 
the bankbook ( Continued on page 125) 
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ADJUSTED,. 

to a l£6 


by JACK GOODMAN 


BEAUTY!” said Barney Gillis fervently, as he 
watched a 210-yard spoon shot come to a well- 
deserved rest about eighteen feet from the pin. 

Which was just as it should be. Every good caddy 
should feel a personal interest in the golfing fortunes of 
the man whose bag he carries, and Barney was the best 
caddy at Pern Groves. 

But you would expect a perfect shot to have an ex- 
hilarating effect on the man who made it, too. This one 
didn’t. Gregory Pearson watched the flight of the ball 
with a frown. When it landed on the green, he shook his 
head worriedly. And when he sank the eighteen-foot putt 
for a birdie, he frowned again. 

He frowned because he was puzzled — and because it 
was the first day of June. 

All things considered, June rates highly as a month. 
Poets make poems about it. Song writers make livings out 
of it. Question a lover or a weatherman or a small bird 
and you are likely to find June well up in their affections. 

Gregory Pearson, however, was neither poet, song 
writer, lover, weatherman nor small bird. He hated June 
because it was unlucky, for him. Intimate personal con- 
tact with twenty-six Junes had convinced him that the 
month bore him a violent grudge. Whooping cough, scar- 
let fever, measles, mumps— he’d had them all in June. He 
had been expelled from prep school when the headmaster 
found out who had smuggled the geese into chapel — in 
June. He had gone to the college infirmary for six weeks 
after stopping a fast-thrown baseball with his head— in 
June. He had lost his first job in an advertising agency. 
He had received a salary cut in another job. Both 
in June. 

Which is why he didn’t quite understand what was hap- 
pening to him on this bright day during his first round of 
golf in the new month. He usually developed a hook as 
soon as June began. Today the hook hadn’t appeared. 

He had intended to play only nine holes. As he picked 
up on the ninth, he saw Barney looking at him quizzically. 

“You can’t quit now,” Barney said with finality. “You 
ain’t never shot no thirty-four before for the first nine.” 

Greg nodded thoughtfully. The tingling sensation, 
combined with that slight hollowness in the pit of the 
stomach, which affects all golfers in sight of their best 
score, had taken possession of him. 


Lucky at games , unlucky at love 


— or is it the other way around ? 


"If that's your ball," said Greg blankly, "where's mine?" 
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“All right,” he said. “Let’s play a few more. It can’t last — 
but let’s see anyway.” 

“I seen enough to know that my eight smackers is in.” 

“Eight smackers? What eight smackers?” 

Barney handed Greg his driver. “The eight smackers 
which Joe in the locker room is sucker enough to bet against 
my two. My two says that you cop the Class A cup week 
after next.” 

Greg snorted. “Not a chance!” he said. 

“All I know is you wouldn’t be no pushover for Sarazen 
today,” Barney continued argumentatively. “You’re booming 
them off the tee like you was a sixteen-inch cannon. You’ve 
taken twelve putts for nine holes. What I say is, my eight 
smackers is in.” 

Greg snorted again and split the fairway with a perfect 
drive, which caused two 30-handicap golfers who happened 
to observe it to press badly and slice into the pond. 

An hour later Greg had discarded the snort. With awe, 
he found upon consulting the score card that after playing 
seventeen holes he had taken just sixty-three perfect 
strokes. And the eighteenth was a par 3. 

Approaching the last tee, he played with the idea that his 
feud with the month of June might be over. Perhaps the law 
of averages was going to even things up by making this 
June exceptionally lucky. He glanced again at the score card 
and was almost convinced. 

A warm glow suffused him. He fell into a pleasant, dream- 
like trance — a trance familiar to all golfers who find them- 
selves actually playing through the round they have always 
dreamed about. He decided then and there to win the 
championship. He decided also to ask for a raise — on the 
basis of the excellent copy job for Folsom Salad Oil on 
which his employer had complimented him highly. 

“What is the course record?” he said. 

“What do you care?” said Barney evasively. “Why worry 
about things like that? I know a guy once, he comes to this 
same hole needing a six to bust the record. He gets a seven. 
I know this,” he concluded sadly, “because I am that guy.” 

Greg waggled his mashie with the nervousness of a man 
whose best previous score was 74 and who doesn’t see how 
he can miss lowering it. “You can tell me. It wouldn’t make 
me a bit shaky if I thought I had a chance at it.” 

Barney sighed deeply. “All right. And don’t forget, you 
made me tell you. It’s sixty-six. You ( Cont . on -page 109 ) 
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Doctor’s 

Celebrated healer, rolling stone, scientist, bon vivant, 
world traveler, prince of good fellows and great 
American . . . Dr. Heiser is all of these, and his 
autobiography, already chosen as a forthcoming 
Book-of-the-Month, makes the most exciting and 
amusing reading of the year — a richly human docu- 
ment that can be compared only with that other cele- 
brated book by a doctor, “The Story of San Michele” 


by VICTOR HEISER, m.d. 


Top: Dr. Heiser. Left: The au- 
thor at a Japanese Cabinet din- 
ner in Tokyo — correctly shoeless. 


Formerly Director of Public Health, Philippine Islands, 
and Director for the East, Rockefeller Foundation 


FOREWORD: Here is the remarkable 
personal history of a distinguished 
American doctor who for over thirty 
years has traveled around the world, his 
life dedicated to a single idea — the appli- 
cation of knowledge to the prevention of 
disease. Kings and tribal chiefs, soldiers 
and head-hunters, physicians and untch 
doctors, millionaires and the poorest 
natives have been his friends. The story 
of his wanderings is an exciting record of 
an extraordinary life. 

— The Editor 

A LL DURING the latter part of May, 
1889, a chill rain had been de- 
k scending in torrents upon the 
Conemaugh Valley. The small city of 
Johnstown, walled in by precipitous 
Pennsylvania hills, was invaded by high 
water which stood knee-deep in front of 
my father’s house on Washington Street. 

Nobody seemed particularly concerned 
at the time over the dam which rich 


Pittsburghers had maintained high up 
on the South Pork to provide water for 
their fishing streams. When the earthen 
dam had first been constructed, there 
had been some apprehension. There was 
a ninety-foot head of water behind the 
embankment, and only a small spillway 
had been provided. But the dam had 
never burst and, with the passage of 
time, the townspeople grew calloused to 
the possibility of danger. 

During the afternoon of the thirty- 
first the overflow from the river crept 
steadily higher, inch by inch, through 
the streets of the town. Although it had 
not yet reached the stable, which stood 
on higher ground than the house, my 
father became concerned over the safety 
of his fine pair of horses which were 
tied in their stalls, and suggested that I 
make a dash for the stable and unfasten 
them. 

I had loosed the horses and was about 


to leave the shelter of the doorway when 
my ears were stunned by the most terri- 
fying noise I had ever heard in my six- 
teen years of life. The dreadful roar was 
punctuated with a succession of tremen- 
dous crashes. I stood for a moment, be- 
wildered and hesitant. I could see my 
mother and my father standing at an 
upper window in the house. My father 
was motioning me urgently toward 
the top of the building. It was only a 
matter of seconds before I was up on the 
roof. 

From my perch I could see a huge wall 
advancing with incredible rapidity down 
the diagonal street. It was not recogniz- 
able as water; it was a dark mass in 
which seethed houses, freight cars, trees 
and animals. As this wall struck Wash- 
ington Street broadside, my boyhood 
home was crushed like an eggshell be- 
fore my eyes, and I saw it disappear. 

I wanted to know how long it would 
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take me to get to the other world, and 
in the split second before the stable was 
hit, I looked at my watch. It was exactly 
four-twenty. 

But, instead of being shattered, the big 
bam was ripped from its foundations 
and began to roll like a barrel, over and 
over. Stumbling and crawling, I somehow 
managed to keep on top. 

In the path of the revolving stable 
loomed suddenly the house of our neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Fenn. To avoid being hurled off 
by the inevitable collision, I leaped into 
the air at the precise moment of im- 
pact. But just as I miraculously landed 
on the roof of the house, its wall began 
to cave in. I plunged downward with the 
roof, but saved myself by clambering 
monkey-like up the slope, and before 
the house gave way completely, another 
boiled up beside me. I caught hold of the 
eaves and swung there, while the weight 
of my body drained the strength from 
my hands. 

When my grip finally relaxed, I 
dropped sickeningly into space. But once 
again I was saved. With a great thud I 
hit a piece of the old familiar barn roof, 
clutched with all my remaining power at 
the half -inch tin ridges and bumped 
along on the surface of the flood, which 
was crushing, crumbling and splintering 
everything before it. The screams of the 
injured were hardly to be distinguished 
above the awful clamor; people were 
being killed all about me. 

I was borne headlong toward a jam 
where the wreckage was already piling 
up between a stone church and a three- 


Right: Native vacci- 
nating against small- 
pox as a result of 
the author's medii 
missionary work 
the Philippini 


Hiving Galioway 


story brick building. Into this hurly- 
burly I was catapulted. The pressure was 
terrific. A tree would shoot out of the 
water; a huge girder would come thun- 
dering down. As these trees and girders 
drove booming into the jam, I jumped 
them desperately, one after another. 
Then suddenly a freight car reared up 
over my head; I could not leap that. But 
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just as it plunged toward me, the brick 
building gave way, and my raft shot out 
from beneath the car like a bullet from 
a gun. 

In a moment more I was in compara- 
tively open water. I was still being swept 
along, but the danger had lessened. I 
had opportunity to observe other human 
beings in equally perilous situations. 


Above: Javanese temple 
dispensary of the type in- 
Culion Leper Colony in the 


There was nothing I 
could do for anybody. 

I was carried on to- 
ward the narrows be- 
low the city where the 
tracks of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad crossed 
both valley and river 
on a high embankment 
and bridge. When the 
timbers ahead of me 
struck the stone 
arches, they plugged 
them tight, and in the 
powerful recoil my 
raft was swept back 
behind the hill which 
had saved the lower 
part of the town from 
complete destruction 
and left a number of buildings standing. 

I passed close by a two-and-a-half- 
story brick dwelling which was still re- 
maining on its foundations. I was able 
to hop to the roof and join the small 
group of people already stranded there. 
Realizing then that I was, perhaps, not 
immediately destined for the other 
world, I pulled out my watch. It was not 
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Philippines, founded by Dr. Heiser. 


Above: The Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, New 
York City; John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Left: Dr. Heiser lands 
a big one during one of his 
outings in the Philippines. 


yet four- thirty; more than two 
thousand human beings had 
been wiped out in less than 
ten minutes. 

For the remaining hours of 
daylight we derelicts huddled 
disconsolately on the roof. 

Now and then we were able 
to reach out a hand or a pole 
and haul in somebody drift- 
ing by until finally we num- 
bered nineteen. We did not 
know whether our refuge had 
been undermined, but there 
was no way for us to escape to 
the surrounding hills. The cold 
rain was still driving down, and it was 
growing dark. We were so miserable that 
we decided to open the skylight and 
climb under cover. 

There in the attic we spent the night, 
starting whenever we heard the whoo- 
oo-sh which meant that another build- 
ing had sunk. Dawn brought a tran- 
scendent sense of relief. The rain had 
ceased at last, and the water had receded 
until it reached only part way up the 
first story. Between us and the safe hills 
a half mile away was a mat of debris, 


broken here and there by patches of 
dirty water. Scrambling over the wreck- 
age, wading through shallows and raft- 
ing the deeper spaces, with an inexpress- 
ible feeling of relief I finally set my feet 
on solid ground again. 

I started downstream at once, trying 
to find my father and mother. Everyone 
I met was on the same sad errand — look- 
ing for relatives or friends. Bodies were 
already being taken out of the ruins. 

At last I met one of my friends whose 
house had not been harmed. His family 


took me in, and gave me food 
and shelter. The people of the 
United States were unbeliev- 
ably generous to the stricken 
community. The relief trains 
which soon were pouring in 
brought me clothes and money. 

Day after day I searched 
among the ruins and viewed 
with a tense anxiety the hun- 
dreds of corpses constantly 
being carried to the morgues. 
Two weeks were devoted to this 
gruesome task, a most agoniz- 
ing experience for a boy. 
Eventually the body of my 
mother was found; my father never was 
identified with certainty. Most of the 
victims were buried in the “plot of the 
unknown dead,” but I laid my mother 
in our own cemetery lot. 

I was alone in the world. 

The Johnstown flood ended the pre- 
scribed course of my life, which until 
then had been carefully planned for me 
by my parents. My education had been 
forced beyond my years. Air winter long 
I used to sit ( Continued on page 172) 
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T HE PRESIDENT’S BALL was as 
successful as the balls given by all 
the Presidents of San Bemadino al- 
ways were — successful in the sense of 
being crowded. No one ever dared to stay 
away if honored by an invitation, since 
this President, like his so-numerous pred- 
ecessors, was dictator in fact. 

Yet even in the crowd, Geoffrey Nor- 
ton was conspicuous as always because 
of his blondness. He was used to that 
conspicuousness, disliked it, but accepted 
it, as on the Island of San Bernadino he 
had learned to accept so many things. 

Anyone present who was interested 
could have pointed half a dozen morals 
with him as illustration, but no one pres- 
ent was enough interested, except Anita 
Davila on his arm, and she was not given 
to pointing morals. 

In San Bernadino City the present is 
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with the sugar and tobacco plantations 
and the American and Canadian banks 
that finance them. To these banks, 
housed in Spanish dwellings three cen- 
turies old, are sent young men from the 
North, under two years’ contract, to learn 
about finance. These young men are paid 
higher salaries than they would earn at 
home, to compensate them for their 
exile. Some of them learn a great deal 
about banking, and go home after two 
years, or four, to lead very successful 
lives, and to forget the scent of the 
jasmine in San Bernadino’s plazas. 

A few of these young men (like Geof- 
frey Norton, for instance) learn more 
about la vida San Bernadino than about 
banking, more about the life that goes 
drowsily on according to some confusedly 
remembered Spanish tradition than is 
wise for an Anglo-Saxon with a future 


in a saner climate. These never go home. 
In San Bernadino, it is said of any one 
of them, “He will not see snow again.” 

The sentence amounts to an epitaph. 

Dinner at the Davilas’ had been, as 
usual, lengthy, so that Geoffrey Norton 
and Anita Davila, his fiancee, were late 
arriving at the President’s Ball. As they 
progressed in the long line of those wait- 
ing to pay their respects to that enor- 
mous mulatto who ruled San Bernadino 
by the grace of heaven, while his army 
stayed loyal to him, there was time to 
watch the dancers, to notice the long row 
of chaperons — perfumed, painted, ap- 
pallingly white-powdered, gossiping chap- 
erons, dreadful examples of the tropical 
version of women whose day is done. 

Time to listen to the danzon music, 
beating and beating with a vague slow 







One afternoon Sefior 
Davila surprised Geof- 
frey in Anita's room . . . 


A COSMOPOLITAN COMPLETE NOVELETTE 


stir about it, a sort of tango music with 
an undertone of Africa. Time for Geof- 
frey to be conscious of Anita’s warm arm 
within his arm, of her pale dark beauty, 
of her great eyes watchful of him. 

There was even time for him to think. 
To think that her family was pure Span- 
ish, one of the six families in the repub- 
lic who could prove that there had been 
no admixture with Indian long ago in 
the time of the conquistador es, or with 
Negro in the careless centuries since, 
when the sun of glory over the West In- 
dies was a very long time set. 

(A hundred families in the republic 
claimed to be one of the six who could 
prove pure Spanish descent. Geoffrey 
used to laugh at that.) 


The President stood smiling. “Senorita 
Davila. Mr. Geoffrey Norton. Upon your 
approaching marriage you are to be con- 
gratulated, Mr. Norton.” 

He was underlining the Mister. But his 
English was limited. That underlining 
might be accident. 

Geoffrey was only sure it was not acci- 
dent when the President said, “Well, Mr. 
Norton, you will not see snow again.” 

Anita spoke hurriedly. “I shall try to 
take care that he never misses the snow.” 
So — she understood the implications of 
that English sentence, too. 

The receiving line was pressing on be- 
hind them. Geoffrey bowed. The dance 
music began as they moved on. 

The interior wall of the patio was lined 


with mirrors. Geoffrey could watch Anita 
and himself in those mirrors, as he might 
have watched two strangers far away. 

Geoffrey Norton, blond, blue-eyed, tall, 
dancing with lovely dark pale Senorita 
Davila whom he would marry in ten 
days’ time. 

Her warm voice said, “Do not watch 
us in the mirrors where we look like 
ghosts dancing, Geoffrey. The President 
did not know what he said. Tell me — are 
you happy?” 

“Of course I’m happy.” 

If he was not happy, no need to trou- 
ble this child about it. No need to tell 
her that even dancing with her, with her 
altogether desirable warmth close to him, 
he could be haunted by remembrance of 
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other dances in a country where there 
were fir trees, not palms, beyond the 
dance floor; remembrance of going home 
from those dances through that snow he 
would not see again. 

“Geoffrey, do you love me?” 

“I have told you so.” 

“Yes. But my father forced this mar- 
riage upon you.” 

“Do you regret it, Anita?” 

Very positive her “No!” 

He smiled. If she had said “Yes”? If a 
miracle had been vouchsafed to him! 

But no miracle would be. 

She said, “If you had never happened 
to move to the house next mine . . .” 

Why should her voice be suddenly 
wistful? He scrutinized her face. But her 
face showed nothing at all. 

He tried to jest. “Did I ever tell you, 
Anita, that I happened to move because 
the new place had a better shower bath?” 

.Apparently she did not hear 
him. She was bowing to three of his col- 
leagues in the bank, who were watching 
them. 

He could guess exactly what those 
three thought about him and Anita. It 
did not matter! Yet he guided her away 
from that side of the patio. 

Anita said, apropos of nothing at all, 
“I am very lucky.” 

She did not sound as if she meant it. 
Whether she did or not, Geoffrey could 
find no answer. And he contemplated, 
not for the first time, the limited range 
of their conversations through the next 
half-century or so. However, whether 
they had much to talk about or not, her 
nearness was stirring. 

A small voice within him said, “Take 
that for what comfort it may be.” He 
ignored the voice. He gave his attention 
to the intricate steps of the danzon. 
Anita danced beautifully. 

In a little while she said, “You dance 
almost as if you were born here.” 

“In a few years one won’t know the 
difference, Anita.” Her glance was a 
little ironic, then. It occurred to Geoffrey 
that it often had been recently, and he 
said with some impatience, “I never have 
the least idea what you are thinking.” 

Her laugh was a warm deep ripple of 
sound, deep and soft as her eyes. “Of 
you. Of me. Of trousseaux; of wedding 
arrangements. Of my family’s house in 
the hills where we shall live. Of the fact 
that I should ask you to take me home 
very early this evening, because I have 
so many things to do tomorrow.” 

“We can leave now, if you like. We’ve 
paid our respects.” 

Her repeated laughter had, as always, 
the power to disturb him. It was — it was 
so promising. 

“My Geoffrey, you will never be as if 
you were born here, no matter if you live 
here fifty years.” 

He was contrite. “I didn’t mean ” 

He stopped. He had not meant to sound 
as if he were tired of the evening, and her 
presence, but — he would like to leave. He 
hated these dances; the dreadful same- 
ness of the music, of the wind in the 
palms beyond the rooftops, and within, 
the dowagers, the dancers, the much- 
decorated officials, the armed guard. 

It all went on forever. And now it 
always would — for him. 
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Never See Snow Again 


So casual was Anita’s chaperonage be- 
come since the wedding date was set that 
it was permissible to put the duenna 
in the back seat of the car and have 
Anita beside him for the drive to her 
house. She rested her dark head against 
his shoulder. 

The night enveloped them, the blue- 
black noisy tropic dark. Beyond the oval 
of light the headlights flung was no 
reality except warm darkness, the stir of 
the sleeping city, salt scent and sound 
of surf where the road curved near the 
sea, and a distant beat-beat-beat like a 
heartbeat magnified. That wa§ the drums 
of some dance in the hills across the river. 

No reality, but the firm slim warmth 
of the girl beside him — and a short bit of 
his way ahead. The rest — the past, and 
any other life he might have lived, lost, 
gone as if the tropic night had swallowed 
it. Only neither the past nor the future 
he used to plan was recoverable, prob- 
ably, in any blazing sunrise he might see. 

So he bent his head and kissed Anita, 
who was inside the narrow circle of 
reality . . . 

Outside the Davila gate the duenna 
stood motionless. Clearly, he was not to 
have his usual minute alone at parting 
with his affianced. The nuances of social 
intercourse in San Bernadino were in- 
furiating. 

Geoffrey bowed and started to make 
his formal good night. But Anita moved 
to him, put her young arms around his 
neck, kissed him lightly and murmured 
something. Then she went inside, her 
high heels clicking on the stone floor. 

What had she said to him? She could 
not have said, “It is better to be recon- 
ciled to one’s life as it is.” She did not 
go in for uttering aphorisms. But he 
thought she had said just those words ! 

He was so puzzled that he stood min- 
utes in front of the gateway before he 
turned away. 

But Anita hurried up the stone stair- 
case, dismissed her duenna quickly, and 
in her room alone shed tears. 

Not often now, and not vividly — danc- 
ing with Geoffrey; driving beside Geof- 
frey; seated opposite Geoffrey at the 
family dinner table — did she remember 
another person. 

It was wonderful to marry a North 
American. All her friends envied her. Be- 
sides, Geoffrey was very handsome, so 
blond and tall, if a little solemn. She was 
lucky! But when the orchestra played 
the melody she’d danced with Geoffrey 
tonight, she could not help remembering 
one tall, dark as herself, not solemn! 
Then her heart ached and ached, and 
she did not feel lucky at all. 

If Raoul her cousin had not antago- 
nized her father (who saw to it quickly 
that he left the island under the Presi- 
dent’s displeasure) ; if and if '. 
though Raoul returned tomorrow from 
Mexico, her father would still insist on 
her marriage to Geoffrey now. No use 
to weep. She had to do what he said. 

She made herself remember that when 
Geoffrey kissed her, she forgot Raoul, 
nearly always. Very nearly always. 

She went to bed. 

Long after she slept tranquilly and her 
tears were dry, Geoffrey drove about the 
city aimlessly, with no destination, but 
with a kind of rage driving him. Rage at 
himself, at Anita’s parents, not at her. 


And over and over his thought said, 
“What else could I have done?” 

In that new apartment which he had 
chosen for the excellence of its shower 
bath, the living-room windows faced, be- 
yond a narrow balcony and a street not 
much wider, a room where a young girl 
sat in the afternoons, sewing or em- 
broidering or reading. Geoffrey had lived 
in his new home some weeks before he 
noticed her particularly. She was very 
beautiful. Shortly after, he saw her at a 
Spanish Club dance, had himself pre- 
sented to her chaperon and danced with 
the girl — once. 

He learned then that she was Anita 
Davila, the daughter of the Minister of 
Finance. Someone told him a story about 
her — that she had been in love with her 
distant cousin, Raoul Davila, who was 
exiled now, and that her people kept her 
secluded with unusual rigor because he 
had threatened to return for her one day. 

Driving about and about through the 
dark city, Geoffrey suddenly remembered 
that story — and shrugged his shoulders 
at it. He could imagine that Raoul had 
swaggered. He had seen so many of 
Raoul’s type! And Raoul had gone into 
exile long before Geoffrey began to 
watch Anita’s pretty face through the 
sunny afternoons. Anita had never men- 
tioned Raoul’s name tq him. 

He and she used to talk to each other, 
after that one dance at the Spanish 
Club. Across the quiet of the street 
wrapped in siesta, Anita’s sweet child- 
like voice would recount the plots of the 
novels she read. And having heard some- 
how that his mother was gravely ill at 
home, she made polite inquiries about 
her health on days when she knew Geof- 
frey had letters. 

Their acquaintance might have re- 
mained indefinitely on that slight basis. 
Geoffrey enjoyed it, even as it was. It 
was so long since he had talked to a 
pretty girl! 

But an afternoon came when she said, 
“Senor, I am so bored. My parents are 
gone to the hills for a visit. I must dine 
alone. I must breakfast alone. If I were 
a man, I would go to the cafe of the 
Hotel of Columbus, have an aperitif and 
watch the people.” 

H e considered with amuse- 
ment the dimensions of the scandal if 
she appeared in the Columbus, escorted 
by him — or anyone else. But a tempta- 
tion that had come to him once or twice 
before came then with much more force. 

He said, “I’ll mix you an aperitif if you 
like. I have everything here, even ice. 
Shall I bring it across to you?” 

She appeared startled, and pleased. 
Her protestations were as he had ex- 
pected. “But Senor, you can’t go to the 
front door and ring the entrance bell. 
With my parents away, what would peo- 
ple think?” 

He said, “It isn’t necessary to go 
around to the front door. Wait and see.” 

He went downstairs and got a long 
plank. On that plank, walking carefully 
so as not to spill the cocktails, he crossed 
to her room and thus bridged the 
gap between Anglo-Saxon and Spanish 
conventions. He was tremendously en- 
tertained. He had not had such an 
adventure since his arrival! 





r no tomorrow; no yesterday, nothing real beyond that clear blue water, the golden sun — and Susan! 


They shared some weeks of afternoons, 
a curiously unmodern relationship, some- 
thing the generation before Geoffrey’s 
miglit have called an “Innocent Flirta- 
tion.” No affaire. 

Geoffrey wanted an affaire, but some- 
thing in standards, not standards of San 
Bernadino, held him back. From the 
island point of view, Anita was a girl of 
marriageable age. From his, she was too 
young, too helpless and innocent. He had 
no wish to harm her. He liked her too 
much. 

All of which would have been, of 


course, absurdly complicated to attempt 
to explain to Senor Davila, when one 
afternoon he burst through Anita’s bed- 
room door. 

Anita clung to Geoffrey, and the Senor 
raged and threatened, but it was ex- 
tremely easy to quell the storm. It ceased 
when Geoffrey said, “I wish to marry 
Anita.” 

The arrangements of details took 
longer. It was clear to Senor Davila that 
Geoffrey would be obliged to resign from 
the bank. That was not a subject for dis- 
cussion, the bank’s prejudice against 
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having its managers “go native*” being 
well known. , . . ' 

Geoffrey told the Senor also that he 
was not financially in a position to sup- 
port a wife up North. Senor Davila said 
he could not consider letting his only 
daughter live in a foreign country. 

Senor Davila needed a manager for 
his plantation in the hills, and he would 
indeed be fortunate, he was kind enough 
to say, to secure someone with Geoffrey’s 
financial training and superior intelli- 
gence. He mentioned, in ’fact, that his 
succession of ( Continued on page 161 ) 
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Alexander Woollcott (left) and Jack Humphrey, train- 
ing director of the Seeing Eye, Morristown, N. J. 


A BOUT A YEAR and a half ago, ar- 
riving a little late for lunch at a 
k hospitable country house in New 
Jersey, I had slipped into my waiting 
place beside the host before I noticed 
one detail wherein this noon repast dif- 
fered from all others in which I had ever 
shared — indeed, such a detail as made 
the occasion seem likely to linger even 
in the memory of one who does get about 
a good deal and who (whenever going 
without was the dreadful alternative) 
has been known to take his nourishment 
under the most bizarre circumstances. 
You see, of those of us who were stowing 
away the victuals spread on this New 
Jersey board, eight were blindfolded. 
Now, these men were under orders to eat 
in darkness because . . . 


But perhaps I shall reach my point in 
fewer words if I begin by explaining the 
business which earlier in this year of 
grace took me overseas to Europe. I 
sailed to arrange for the extermination 
of two women — one French and the 
other English. Poison suggested itself as 
the obvious method and an adequate 
supply of prussic acid was doubtless 
available, but it seemed a pity to use one 
which, while indisputably toxic, would be 
so swift in its lethal action. Something 
more lingering would be the thing; 
something, as the Mikado used to say, 
with boiling oil in it. 

It happens that a few years ago — back 
in 1927 it was or thereabouts — there 
arrived at the mountain village of Mont- 
pelerin near Vevey in Switzerland an 


eager little Frenchman who had lost his 
eyes in the Great War. Now, he knew 
that at a blessed place called the For- 
tunate Fields they were breeding and 
training dogs as companions for the 
blind — those powerful, shaggy, lupine 
creatures which are properly called Ger- 
man shepherd dogs. To be sure, the Eng- 
lish, ever since 1914, have insisted on 
calling them Alsatians, on the theory, I 
suppose, that nothing so good could come 


E ven if you have never yourself been blind, and even if you 
don’t love dogs, it seems to me that you cannot read Mr. 
Woollcott’s true tales of the great dogs of the Seeing Eye with- 
out a stirred heart. Freedom and a Friend! Those are the gifts 
that bring bright dawn to end the longest of dark nights and 
lift any soul from despair. In illness have you ever felt an un- 
happy separation between yourself and healthy people who 
were moving freely and even blithely about their business, tak- 
ing their parts in life while you, lying chained to affliction, had 
neither motion nor usefulness? If you’ve ever had that feeling 
you’ll understand a little of what it means to a blind man to 
be restored to life by Freedom and a Friend. 

Booth Tarkington 
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Left: Morris Frank and Buddy — the 
original Seeing Eye team. Above: A 
Seeing Eye instructor watches blind 
pupils practicing with their guide-dogs. 


This is the Town Crier speaking . . . and it will 
do your heart good to hear his story of those 
shepherds of the Seeing Eye that, for the first time, 
are making this a world where the sightless can 
do something more than merely stand and wait 

by 
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out of Nazareth. And we in America (be- 
cause some of the breed do do good work 
with the constabulary) have fallen into 
the silly and misleading habit of calling 
them police dogs. But German shepherd 
dogs is the right name for them. That’s 
what they are. 

Well, my little Frenchman was awarded 
an exceptionally faithful and intelligent 
bitch named Xenia and, after a month 
of training, off they went together into 


the world. Some neighbor had had to 
pilot the little Frenchman’s shuffling and 
frightened steps to Montpelerin, but he 
was able to go home with no one to help 
him. No one, that is, except Xenia. Jack 
Humphrey, the American in charge of 
the training — back in Saratoga Springs 
his mother named him Elliott, so every- 
one calls him Jack — Jack saw them off 
at the station. He noted with satisfaction 
how brisk and unafraid Xenia’s master 


stepped along the platform, how content 
these new partners were, how visibly 
content with the world and with each 
other. 

He was the more surprised, therefore, 
when, a month later, a crate which ar- 
rived by train at Vevey proved to con- 
tain Xenia — Xenia, accompanied by her 
harness, her leash, her collar and her 
currycomb but by no word of explana- 
tion. How could ( Continued on page 84) 
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Strangely enough a one-man woman can 
seldom understand a one-man dog 


K OUGAROK WAS the best leader 
in Nome, and Jim Belton never 
would have parted with him had 
it not been for a dose of castor oil and a 
drink of whisky. The castor oil was in 
Kougarok, the whisky was in Jim and 
the net result was a profit to Mort 
Holmes of thirty-five thousand dollars — 
money which otherwise would have fallen 
to Jim. 

Eve Belton never had liked Kougarok. 
Queerly enough, a one-man woman can 
seldom understand a one-man dog. Then, 
too, Eve was superstitious, and with 
Kougarok in the lead her husband’s 
team numbered thirteen. The other 
twelve dogs were Eve’s pets and she 
could do anything with them, but Kou- 
garok ignored her completely. Naturally, 
she doubted the dog’s intelligence. 

Eve and Jim were at dinner on the 
night of the weekly stud game at the 
Eenie Club — the first game of the winter 
— when Pete, their Eskimo dog wrangler, 
spoke from the kitchen doorway to say, 
“Kougarok little bit sick. All time sleep.” 

“How long has this been going on?” 
Belton inquired. 

It was his wife who answered. “Only a 
couple of days.” 

“‘Only’!” Jim shoved himself back 
from the table and growled resentfully, 
“It’s a wonder I wasn’t told. Pete, get the 
castor oil.” 

“Surely you can finish your dinner,” 
protested Eve. “After I’ve gone to the 

trouble of keeping it hot all this ” 

“If one of the other dogs was sick 
you’d have told me quick enough. Come 
along, Pete; he’ll take some holding.” 

Eve flushed at her husband’s tone and 
the color did not leave her cheeks until 
after he had gone out. 

Belton prided himself on his kennels. 
The doghouses were snugly built, and 
the yard was enclosed by a high fence 
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Kougarok defied Holmes 
despite his terrible lash 
and held tenaciously to 
the course his instinct 
told him to choose. 


guarded at the top with triple strands of 
barbed wire. The space inside was sanded 
and graveled for summer, though now of 
course it was hard-packed with snow. It 
was well lighted, too, and sometimes the 
incandescent globes burned all night, for 
poisoned meat has been tossed into dog 
yards, racing dogs have been taken mys- 
teriously ill just before the Sweepstakes. 
Belton was a careful man and he needed 
the prize money this year. 

As Pete switched on the light there 
came a rattle of chains; out from the 
kennel openings were thrust wolfish 
heads with long, slanting eyes; there was 
a friendly thumping of tails. 


Kougarok was the one member of the 
pack that slept unchained. This was be- 
cause he had established his mastery 
over the others and cherished no jeal- 
ousies or resentments. 

Belton sank his fingers into the soft 
coat of the dog’s neck and rolled his 
head affectionately; he addressed him in 
the tones of a lover. 

Kougarok was magnificently furred: 
his inner coat, under the guard hairs, 
was as thick and silky as that of an 
otter, and although he was a huge, big- 
boned dog, he was so admirably propor- 
tioned that his full size and abundant 
strength were not noticeable. 
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The other dogs were straining at their 
collars now; the night became a bedlam 
of wolf cries. 

“Straddle him and get your hand on 
his collar,” Jim directed Pete. 

But Kougarok had never taken medi- 
cine. When he felt the neck of the bottle 
wedging his jaws apart he jerked away, 
upset Pete and flung oil over his owner. 
Belton swore, for his hands were slippery 
with the stuff and he realized that his 
clothes had suffered. 

Followed a swift, furious rough-and- 
tumble that set the team frantic. Pete 
yelled as a fang pierced his hand, moose- 
hide mitten and all; then Belton fell 


upon the dog and held him pinioned. 

It was Pete’s turn to pry the animal’s 
jaws apart, but again Kougarok rebelled 
savagely and this time he sent the bottle 
flying. Somehow, he flung Belton off and 
scrambled to his feet. Belton rose, gag- 
ging at the flavor of castor oil on his 
own lips; he sneezed, coughed and shud- 
dered. He felt a warm trickle of the 
abominable stuff on his neck and uttered 
heartfelt profanity. 

Pete was holding his injured hand 
under his arm and addressing the dog 
in an Eskimo jargon which sizzled. 

“We should have put the chain on 
him,” the white man panted. “He’s 


ruined my best suit of clothes, but 
we can’t let him get away with it. 
We’d never be able to handle him 
again and ” 

“Look-see!” Pete cried above the 
chorus of yelps from the chained 
dogs. Belton turned his head. Kou- 
garok’s bristling scruff had lowered; 
his curving plume was waving 
pleasantly and it was plain that he 
considered this wrestling game to be 
over. Between his feet lay the castor- 
oil bottle and he was licking up its 
spilled contents with obvious relish. 

Jim had to wash up and change his 
clothes before he could dress Pete’s 
wounded hand, and of course by 
that time Eve’s supper was spoiled. 
Later that night, Belton told the 
story to the Eenies, without refer- 
ring to the domestic squabble it had 
brought on, and it got a big laugh. 

“Must be something wrong with 
your feeding, Notleb,” Mort Holmes 
told him. It was part of the Eenie 
Club’s ritual to reverse the spelling 
of its members’ names. Holmes was 
Semloh, Hawks was Skwah, Fink 
was Knif, and so on. 

“I’m feeding all right,” Jim de- 
clared as he lifted the corner of his 
first hole card. “Kougarok is a skoo- 
kum dog and he needs plenty work. 
He hasn’t been getting it.” 

“It would be just too bad if any- 
thing happened to him,” somebody 
said, and another agreed. “Sure! It 
would make Semloh’s team the fav- 
orite. I could win with a string of 
weasels if I had Kougarok in the 
lead.” 

There was another laugh at this 
reference to Holmes’ undersized rac- 
ing team. 

“They’re due to lead the betting 
now,” the owner declared with evi- 
dent confidence. “You big-dog fan- 
ciers are just fattening the pot for me.” 

All that autumn, ever since his return 
from the Siberian coast with a yelping 
pack of lightweight Russian-bred Eskimo 
dogs, Holmes had been insufferably cocky 
about his chances for the Sweepstakes. 
He actually seemed to think it was in 
the bag. 

Fortunes had been spent by these 
openhanded northerners in crossbreed- 
ing dogs for strength, speed and endur- 
ance, but no member of the Kennel Club 
had ever thought of experimenting with 
the strain from across the Straits. It was 
like Mort Holmes to outsmart the other 
fellow; he was always doing something 
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bold, unexpected — and usually getting 
away with it. That was what had made 
him the most successful, if not the most 
popular, lawyer in Alaska. 

His enemies, of whom there were 
many, asserted that he would stop at 
nothing to win a case; his friends argued 
that he was merely shrewd, capable and 
ingenious. Enemies and friends alike 
agreed that he had the nerve of a road 
agent and that he was about the best 
poker player in town. 

Jim Belton’s quarrel with his wife had 
rasped his nerves and he drank a little 
too much that evening. The play upon 
which Kougarok changed hands came up 
as follows: Jim had a pair of jacks 
showing and he played them hard. On 
the fourth deal an ace fell to him and to 
Holmes also, whereupon the only other 
player, who was drawing to a small pair, 
folded up. 

“Want to do business?” Holmes in- 
quired, after some deliberation. 

“You’re^ beaten in sight,” Jim told him. 
“There’s nothing to negotiate.” 

“What ails a pair of aces?” 

“They’re legal — if you’ve got ’em. Same 
as my three jacks.” Jim tapped his hole 
card. 

“A hundred says you haven’t got more 
than two.” Mort moved forward a stack 
of chips. 

Jim waved aside the suggestion, cov- 
ered the bet and raised it. 

Mort pondered; he counted his checks 
before speaking, then he said, “Tell you 
what I’ll do, Notleb. Here’s twenty-seven 
hundred dollars, and the pot is worth 
having. Pull down what you’ve got in 
and put up Kougarok against my pile.” 

“Nothing doing,” the dealer protested. 
“This is a table-stakes game.” 

Others supported him but Holmes 
argued. “You fellows are out: this is be- 
tween Jim and me. He’s got as good a 
chance to make another jack as I’ve got 
to pair my ace. Three thousand dollars 
is plenty money for a mutt.” 

Belton felt certain that Mort was 
grandstanding and had no idea his bluff 
would be called, but he had taken one 
drink too many. Then, too. Eve had been 
nagging at him about Kougarok and 
complaining that she couldn’t drive the 
team with him in the lead. It would 
serve her right if . . . 

Before he knew what he was doing he 
said, “Take you ! ’’ and withdrew his chips 
from the center of the table. 

The other players leaned forward; club 
members at the next table rose and came 
over to look on. 

The last two cards to fall were a seven 
to Jim and a trey to Mort. Belton 
reached for the pot but Holmes laid a 
hand on his and flipped over his hole 
card, exposing an ace. He was grinning. 

“Hey, Notleb!” somebody cried. “Show 
him the killer.” 

“He hasn’t got a third jack,” Holmes 
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declared confidently. “I knew from the 
start he didn’t have it.” 

“I suppose you’ve got second sight,” 
Belton said gratingly. 

“Not at all. But you don’t think I’ve 
played cards with you Siwashes for a 
year and learned nothing? For instance, 
I can read Skwah like a book. He’s 
always fingering his chips: lifting ’em 
and letting ’em fall. If he’s got a winning 
card he lifts ’em high. He’s a pushover.” 

Hawks flushed. “Wise guy! Notleb 
doesn’t toy with his chips.” 

“No,” Holmes exulted. “But he’s as 
wide open as you are. Now that I’ve got 
the Sweepstakes won I’ll tip him off — 
maybe it’ll make a poker player of him. 
Whenever he makes a big pair he takes 
a second peek at his hole card. He can’t 
believe his poor old eyes.” The speaker 
laughed noisily. “Of course I took a 
chance on his two-pairing but I had the 
same percentage and I wasn’t betting to 
win a dog; I was betting to win thirty- 
five thousand dollars in the Sweepstakes. 
Now I’m buying wine.” 

“I’ll send the dog around in the morn- 
ing,” Belton said thickly as he rose. 

The new Alaska is a different country 


from the old. The radio, the airplane, 
railroads and auto roads have made life 
easier and speeded it up. The change, 
however, is superficial. Alaskan gold is 
still where you find it; climate and topog- 
raphy are exactly what they always 
were, and when the snows come, when 
quicksilver freezes in thermometer bulbs, 
when visibility vanishes and trails dis- 
appear, men creep about as slowly and 
as laboriously as they did during the 
Russian occupation. 

Their discomforts and hazards on the 
trail are the same now as always and 
they still depend upon dogs to pull them. 
The sled dog is, and presumably always 
will be, the most dependable medium of 
arctic travel, for his spark plugs never 
fail; he needs no landing field; he can 
go anywhere, in almost any weather, and 
he carries his own radio compass, quite 
as accurate as the mechanical kind and 
infinitely more mysterious. As long as 
man lives in the deep snows the dog will 
continue to be his able servant and de- 
voted friend. 

Mortimer Holmes was a ruthless, un- 
emotional person. Nevertheless, there 
was a soft streak in him: he loved dogs. 




"Kougarok would give his life for you," 
Belton said. "I know," Holmes replied bitterly. 
"But not his heart, and that's all I want." 


In all that concerned them he was child- 
ishly sentimental, and from them he 
received the trust and devotion which 
human beings refused to give him. They 
were his “outlet.” He would pick up any 
crippled cur, carry it home in his arms 
and care for it with the tenderness of a 
woman. It was by far his most redeem- 
ing characteristic. 

He was both hurt and offended, there- 
fore, when he discovered that he could 
not make friends with Kougarok. Here 
was something new and incredible in 
Holmes’ experience, a challenge to his 
pride. He studied the animal carefully 
and tried in sundry well-considered ways 
to win the creature to him. Kougarok 
didn’t actually dislike him — he had no 
positive dislikes; he merely treated his 
new owner as casually as he treated 
strangers. He was cool, reserved. 

Back of the dog were generations of 
forebears who had known nothing ex- 
cept work, obedience, discipline, and 
Jim Belton had trained him well; there- 
fore he withheld nothing except his af- 
fections. Those he felt free to bestow on 
whom he chose and he certainly did not 
choose Mort. Once in harness, he was 


alert, obedient and lightning-fast, and 
his intelligence was extraordinary. He 
took charge of Mort’s wild Siberians on 
the very day of his arrival, with scarcely 
more than a look or a growl. He became 
the Czar of all the Russians, and al- 
though he treated his subjects with a 
regal disdain, he soon made it evident 
to them that he would tolerate no 
shirkers. 

Scotty Britt, Holmes’ driver, had al- 
ready begun training and a few days 
after Kougarok’s arrival he came to 
Mort with a grin, to say, “I seen some- 
thing today that I never seen before. 
You know that cocky little single-footer 
that carries his tail so tight curled?” 

“Kutluk?” 

“I call him Cheater because that’s 
what he is. I’ve whipped him and I’ve 
stung him with my sling shot but he 
pulls just enough to keep his tug rope 
taut. If you tied an egg in his collar he 
wouldn’t break it. 

“Well, Kougarok got his number 
pronto and asked my permission to teach 
him the facts of life, but I was too dumb 
to understand, so I snapped the buck- 
shot to him. After a while he whirled, 


jumped over the two lead dogs and 
damn’ near shook Kutluk to death be- 
fore I could break it up. Boy! When he 
licks ’em they stay licked. And mind you, 
not one of those other dogs made a move 
to cut in. 

“When I straightened out the tangle 
Cheater tried to pull the whole load. He 
came home with the curl out of his tail 
and his toenails bleeding. He’s the best 
dog of his weight in the team, right 
now.” 

“I suppose Kougarok could feel him 
shirking.” 

“Sure.” 

After a moment Holmes said sincerely, 
“I’d give a thousand dollars if that dog 
liked me.” 

“Ain’t it the truth? But he’s sure got 
sense.” 

“Thanks for the compliment.” 

“I didn’t mean it like that. He don’t 
care much for me, either,” Scotty con- 
fessed. “Know how I’m going to drive 
the Sweepstakes? Well, I ain’t going to 
drive it: I’m going to let Kougarok run 
the show. I’m going to ride the runners 
and play stableboy. He’s that kind of a 
dog.” 

“Don’t you let anything happen to him 
in the meantime,” Mort warned. 

“Trust me, boss.” 

It soon became evident that Kougarok 
needed no watching, for he never picked 
a quarrel and hence ran no risk of in- 
jury. There was something wild about 
him which caused other dogs tc give him 
a wide berth — a suggestion of incredible 
ferocity. The lighthearted members of 
Kougarok’s team were forever tying into 
each other joyously, but neither singly 
nor collectively did they presume to at- 
tack Kougarok. Neither did strange dogs 
molest him. They might start to gang 
him but when he bristled slowly, as a 
rattlesnake coils, and turned his blazing 
eyes upon them they found something 
else to do. 

Belton was a mining man and a fa- 
mous musher: he was one of the few 
Sweepstakes competitors who drove their 
own teams. Having replaced Kougarok 
with the best leader he could buy, he, 
too, went into rigorous training for the 
race. On one of his workouts he met the 
Holmes team and stopped to chat with 
its driver. 

Scotty told Mort about it that night. 
“Kougarok reckonized him before I did 
and froze in his tracks as stiff as a bird 
dog. I yelled at him — I bet I could of 
whipped him and he’d never of felt it. 
All he seen was Jim, and all Jim seen 
was him. Kougarok ups on his hind legs 
and they hugged each other, neither of 
’em saying a word. When he spoke to 
me — Jim, I mean — his voice was thin 
and brittle . . . Some men are funny 
that way. And dogs, too.” 

“What way?” Holmes inquired testily. 
“Jim got the dog ( Continued on page 80) 




Above: Sun-tan beach at West Virginia's White Sulphur Springs. 
Right: Springhouse and rock garden, French Lick, Indiana. 

When the crowned heads of Europe 
“take the waters” they’re really getting 
an inferior product! For right here 
in America we have the best medicinal 
springs with the greatest variety in the 
world. And are they good for what ails 
you? Well, if you don’t believe it .. . 


SPA 


Hunting this 


by NINA WILCOX 


A 

m IRE YOU the sort of person who 
thinks a spa is a part of a ship, or do 
you class with those who figure spas as 
places in Europe where rich people go to 
have disagreeable things done to them? 

Personally, I am spa-minded, but up to 
a short while ago I thought of Europe as 
the home of all laughing waters except- 
ing Minnehaha. Then one day my doctor, 
having listened to the small of my back 
through his lie detector, informed me 
that I ought to go to a spa and take a 
cure. I was delighted. This was some- 
thing to look forward to, but it meant 
looking so far forward to the price of a 
steamer ticket that I’d need a telescope! 
Europe was out of the question, as I told 
him. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you might go 
to an American spa.” 

This was an idea. Of course I knew 
vaguely that we had such things. Nobody 
could have motored in this country as 
much as I have and not have noticed 
signs which said: “Whatchamacallit 
Springs, 4% M.” On the other hand, I’d 
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driven through many a Springs which 
had no sounder claim to the title than 
the fact that somebody had thrown an 
old bed-spring on the city dump. 

I had also driven through Saratoga, 
but quickly, sitting tight on my purse 
and looking neither to the nose, the 
place nor the show. And at various other 
times I had cast incurious glances at a 
dozen other famous health-spots. Now I 
began to wish I’d been less incurious, and 
so did my doctor; for when I asked him 
to suggest a spa, all he could do was as- 
sure me that there must be lots of places 
and that I could easily find out all about 
them. 

In the first instance he was right: 
there were lots of places. In the second, 
he was wrong. Uncovering information 
about American spas, and what they 
cured, turned out to be in the class with 
a dental operation on a hen. 

I called up two medical publications 
and neither of them had any lists of 
American mineral springs. I wore out my 
tonsils trying to explain to one great 


medical center that I was not insane 
but merely wanted to go to an American 
cure. They said I’d better try a travel 
agency. 

So I tried several large travel agencies, 
but apparently they were not interested 
in spas unless an ocean liner was in- 
volved. They knew all about Vichy, Aix, 
Montecatini, Bad Nauheim, Carlsbad, 
Marienbad, and all the other Bad-good- 
and-indifferents on the other side. When 
I insisted I wanted to be on our side, 
they looked at me scornfully. 

But with all this, I refused to be dis- 
couraged. Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast, and mineral springs were 
to be found somewhere in the East or 
West. 

My next step was in through the door 
of one of the largest information bureaus 
in the world. But even they didn’t know 
much about American spas. I did, how- 
ever, elicit one very interesting thing: 
to wit, the fact that an average of three 
persons a day, six days a week, walk 
into each of this concern’s seventy-seven 
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offices and say, “My doctor tells me I 
must go to a spa. Where should I go?” 

This got me good and mad, because I 
felt sure there must be many American 
spas, and that it ought to be made easy 
for these people to patronize them. The 
only part of being sick that’s any fun is 
going to a spa, and these folks were 
entitled to their little pleasures. With 
the gleeful excitement which always 
possesses me when I hear of something 
I haven’t seen in this, our country, I 
started spa hunting, and here is what 
I found: 

First, I discovered that the best mineral 
spring in the world is in America — Doc- 
tor William Fitch, the acknowledged au- 
thority on the subject, says so. 

And second, I discovered that the gay- 
est, the most ( Continued on page 106) 


Right, reading up: Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas — our only Federal-owned spa; canoeing 
on its Lake Catherine; a treatment room at 
Colorado Springs; reducing baths, Hot Springs. 
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anderer’s 

For every woman who can ruin a man 
there is another who can recreate him 



4*31 LEM FXLLIN GHAM picked him Up 
at a filling station. 

Knight said, “Going down the valley, 
Clem?” 

Clem put down the water can and 
stared, “I ought to know you,” he said. 

“Sure you know me. It’s Phil Knight.” 

He stood waiting for Clem’s face to 
change as men’s faces had changed 
whenever he spoke his name of late; 
waiting for the withdrawal, the stony 
look. But Clem did not stiffen. He only 
nodded, screwed on the rusty radiator 
cap, said, “Git in.” 

Knight said, “Thanks, Clem.” 

“ ’Tain’t nothing,” observed Clem, not 
knowing what he was being thanked 
for; not knowing how like a healing 
salve his casual touch had been to Phil 
Knight’s wincing nerves. “Goin’ down to 
the farm?” Clem inquired. 

“Yes.” Knight started to say that now 


there was nowhere else to go, but he 
thought better of it. Clem’s attitude had 
shown him that the way to get through 
this bad time — the inevitable adjust- 
ments, meetings that would be torment, 
hostilities he could not avoid, insults he 
could not answer — was to be casual and 
wooden. 

Clem spat into the wind with the skill 
of a practiced chewer. “Cattle’d ought to 
be good this year,” he remarked. “I’m 
figuring on feeding some, can I get me 
any, this winter.” 

“I had cattle in mind,” Knight 
agreed. “I’ll start in with a herd if I can 
get hold of some money. They’ve cut the 
meat supply to a low level.” 

Clem looked disturbed, and the car 
jerked as his foot left the pedal for an 
instant. Knight knew what had hap- 
pened. Clem had remembered suddenly 
that this man Knight was no longer a 


man of power, a man who could com- 
mand money to do whatever he wished. 

Like stormlight over a pond, the 
things Clem was thinking troubled his 
lean, kind country face. 

Knight relieved Clem’s discomfort with 
a controlled calm. “I suppose you’ve been 
hearing a lot of talk since I — went away?” 

Clem’s unhappy flush burned darker. 
“Well, there’s been talk. Can’t keep peo- 
ple from talking some.” 

“You probably heard 
that I had money hidden 
away,” Knight went on. 
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“Yeah, I heard 
“No.” Knight 
calm. There 
shrillness, 
anger that. 


it ain’t so.” 
zed at his own 
of the strained 
efensive, frenzied 
e more than a thou- 
f ack stretches of frantic 
for him. “No, it isn’t so. I 
cent from the bank. Not 
own money. I lost more than 
life else.” 

ou lost plenty, then,” Clem said 
tout rancor. 

.Yes,” said Philip Knight. “I lost 
enty.” 

“Kep’ your farm, though?” 

“It belonged to my mother. She died 
hile I was — down there.” 

Clem Fillingham’s silence lasted seven 
miles. Knight knew what Clem was 
thinking. That he, Phil Knight — not an 
old man, not yet forty — had lost plenty: 
a bank; a position of power and in- 
fluence; the respect and confidence of 
a county. 

Clem was thinking of that time of 
hysteria, of raucous persecution and pub- 
lic clamor; of the people who, feeling 



themselves betrayed when the bank 
closed, had demanded a victim. Perhaps 
Clem had sat in the hideous stuffiness of 
that Federal courtroom where Philip 
Knight was on trial. Very likely Clem’s 
face had been one of that blur of hostile 
faces which were still part of the night- 
mare of his dark hours. 

And by the flickering of Clem’s upper 
lip, his avoidance of a direct look, 
Knight was certain that Clem remem- 
bered other things he had lost — Miriam 
and the boys. 

Clem must know that Knight’s wife 
had divorced him when he had been a 
year in Atlanta. 

Only an hour since Knight had stood 
in the streets of his own town, looking 
about with the stony numbness of a 
wanderer lost in a street of fantastic 
dream. Nothing real. Here was a town 
that he knew, a town he had helped to 
build — and yet it had all been fevered 
and false and ironic. 

And under a roof in that town had 
been Miriam, once his wife. Odd. The 
streets had been the same; even the 


idlers in the shades of doorways were 
familiar, but the town and the roof and 
the woman under the roof were his no 
longer! 

He had been a stranger, a man who 
had spent a thousand nights in the awful 
remoteness of prison. He had lost 
Miriam, her hair like an oriole’s wing, 
her cool rain-colored eyes. And the lads, 
his sons. 

He did not blame Miriam. He had 
never blamed her. She was built of 
that quicksilver metal that cannot en- 
dure a gross touch. Humiliation, the pity 
and condescension of people she had 
disdained, had been too much for her. 
Intolerable. 

“I feel as though foul hands had been 
all over me!” she had flamed. Then her 
silver look had turned steely, ruthless as 
the glint of a surgical instrument honed 
to sever nerve and throbbing artery. 
Under the slash of it Knight’s soul had 
bled but the wound had been secret, 
deeper than the blows that men and 
courts and juries had struck. 

But he did not blame Miriam. He had 


said to her, “Perhaps you’ll let me see 
the boys now and then?” 

Her eyes had considered him, moved 
away. She had said, “But Phil — after all 
— prison !” 

Clem Fillingham said, “How long you 
been down there?” 

“Three years and four months.” 

Clem spat meditatively. “Man gets 
kind of lost in three years, don’t he?” 

“Lost from the world, Clem.” 

Knight noticed first of all, as they 
stopped at the gate of the farm, how tall 
the grass was. One gatepost was leaning 
and the gate itself lay almost flat, held 
up by a rusty wire. There was no one 
anywhere about. 

Clem said, “Well, good luck, Mr. 
Knight.” 

Walking up the overgrown lane Knight 
noted that Clem called him “Mister.” In 
the minds of people like Clem his status 
had been fixed by years of habit. He had 
been the banker. Men had waited hum- 
bly on his pleasure to renew their notes 
or extend their mortgages. 

Now his power was gone but the chilly 
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remoteness of its aura still invested him. 
He did not like this so well. He would be 
left alone, and while this would give him 
time to adjust himself, it would give 
him also more time to think than he 
wished for. 

The rawboned tenant woman who 
opened the door of the old house had 
a trampled and defeated look. 

“You’re Mr. Knight, I reckon.” She 
held open the screen. “We got your 
letter. You said fix you up a room, and I 
done the best I could with what we got. 
You didn’t know how scarce we was of 
ever’thing, I reckon.” 

Knight looked around the big bare 
rooms in which his mother’s girlhood 
had been spent. He remembered the 
house as the home of his grandparents — 
hospitable, comfortable, full of peace. It 
came to him with a jerking sense of 
shock that he had not set foot inside 
this house in more than sixteen years. 

“I must have forgotten,” he apolo- 
gized. “I had thought that the house was 
furnished.” 

“It ain’t never been since we been 
here, and that’s eight year in November. 
They sold the stuff, I reckon, after the 
old folks was gone. I got you a pretty 
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good bed, but I’m short on sheets. We 
ain’t made no cash money on this place 
in a time.” 

“We’ll change that.” Knight spoke with 
a confidence he was far from feeling. 
“We’ll make some cash money.” 

“If you got it to start with you can 
make it,” she whined, “but them that 
ain’t got nothing is shorely in a tight.” 

The stairway had once been beautiful, 
but now the white plaster was grimed 
with a dado of dirty hand prints. In a 
front room above a bed had been set up, 
covered with a faded but clean quilt. 

“There’s a wash pan on the back 
porch.” The woman fidgeted nervously 
at the window. “It ain’t what you been 
used to, but it’s all we got.” 

He would, Knight told her, get along 
very well. He would have things sent out. 
Then he recalled, with a queer feeling 
of unreality, that he could no longer 
have things sent out. 

In the house where he had lived, the 
house he had built and given to Miriam, 
were stacks of fluffy towels, deep downy 
mattresses and luxurious baths. But 
none of these were his any more. He had 
bestowed them, with a gesture of proud 
bitterness, upon the woman who had 


refused to stand with him in adversity. 
He could not take them back. 

He had almost no money. Everything 
had gone in his frenzied effort to save 
the bank from ruin. Even his insurance 
was hypothecated. He had no credit. 

He felt the knobby bed, a bed as un- 
friendly as the bunks of the prison, and 
a grim grin dragged at the corners of his 
mouth. At least he had one thing to work 
for. He would work to buy himself a de- 
cent bed. 

The tenant’s name was Hensley and 
he was of the same listless stripe as his 
wife. Their fourteen -year-old son, Ranee, 
was a bony boy with great eager, hun- 
gry eyes. 

“This boy needs milk,” Knight said 
when the supper was set out on a yellow 
oilcloth. 

“Can’t nobody make him drink it,” 
sighed the woman. 

“Put some meat on you, make a foot- 
ball player of you,” Knight told the boy. 

“He ain’t been to school in two years. 
I want he should go, but there’s always 
corn and taters to hoe.” 

“I’ll work on the corn and potatoes 
now, Ranee.” 

Ranee’s father asked dryly, “You ever 



aloud, and as sharply a horse nickered 
beyond the wall. Knight jumped up 
quickly. 

Behind the clambering tangle of 
woodbine a slim sorrel mare was snort- 
ing at him. On her back sat a dark- 
haired young woman dressed in worn 
breeches, a dark jersey and a crimson 
beret. 

“Good afternoon,” greeted this 
stranger. “I’m glad to find you here. I 
was just riding over to call.” 

“How do you do?” Knight replied in 
some confusion. “I’ve been looking over 
the place. I was sitting here resting.” 

The young woman cantered down the 
wall, found a low place and was over 
like a swallow. “I heard you had come.” 
She leaned from the saddle and ex- 
tended a hand in a worn and 
darkened glove. “I’m your 
neighbor. You’ve forgotten me, 
of course, but I haven’t for- 
gotten you. I’m Harriet Him- 
ber.” 

“No.” Knight had a con- 
fused flash of memory. “I 
haven’t forgotten. You lived 
in a brick house. But you’ve 
grown up! How old were we?” 

“I was fourteen. I’m past 
thirty now. Mind if I get 
down? I was coming calling, 
anyway. Custom of the coun- 
try. You’re looking well.” 

Knight managed a grin. 
“You might finish it,” he sug- 
gested dryly. “You can say 
that I’m looking well after 
three years in jail. I don’t 
mind. I am well. They treated 
me splendidly down there. I 
had a pillowcase and canned 
milk in my coffee. When I left 
they gave me ten dollars — also 
a custom of the country.” 

She laughed, and there was 
music in it. Homely music 
that comforted the man’s ears. 
Like apples falling; like a fire 
laying hold on a birch log; like 
a kettle singing on the stove. 

“I understand you’re staying on.” She 
slipped the rein to let the mare graze 
and came to stand beside him under the 
walnut tree. “That’s a good thing. Good 
for you and for the country. We need 
more resident owners — some brains 
plowed into this soil that has been 
share-cropped to destruction.” 

“I’m thinking about feeding steers,” 
Knight told her, which was partly true. 

He was thinking of cattle, but also he 
was thinking of this young woman. He 
remembered her as a small creature with 
the wild sweet bitterness of mountain 
honey about her; a scornful competence 
in the matter of tall trees and tall gates, 
and moments of quick compassion. Her 
eyes were very dark still, and the bony 
structure of her face was still outlined 
by olive shadows. Her mouth was wide, 
humorous, sweet and brightly red. She 
held the rein lightly, indulging the mare 
where a clump of blue grass offered. 

“Cattle are good,” she agreed. “If ycu 
want to start, I have all the books and 
bulletins and I know where to buy 
calves. Are your family coming out here?” 

A hydra-head of old Rain and anger 
smote him with savage fangs. He waited 
a breath, beat ( Continued on page 75) 


which were a tenant’s idea of 
cultivation. 

There had been little that 
was encouraging in the sur- 
vey. Land worn thin,' leaking 
barns and leaning fences. And 
back at the house the unend- 
ing incense of Mrs. Hensley’s 
frying pan. 

For half the day Ranee had 
followed him, pointing out 
gopher holes, stumps where 
bee trees had been cut, but a 
whoop from the barn lot had 
recalled Ranee, so Knight had 
climbed the slope alone. He 
wanted to be alone for a 
space, for he ached to let his 
gnawing depression have its 


"You ruint me, Knight," 
Shelton snarled. "Now 
I want your yaller hide." 


pulled a patch of fodder, Mr. Knight?” 

“No, but I’ll do it. This place used to 
make money and we’ll make it pay again. 
Enough so Ranee, here, can have an old 
flivver to drive to school in the winter.” 

Ranee glowed suddenly, as though a 
lamp had been lighted behind his eyes. 

“In the morning I’d like to look over 
the stock we have to start with.” Knight 
tried to drink the discouraged coffee, 
aware of nervous anxiety in the woman’s 
eyes. 

“Well, you won’t see much,” gloomed 
Hensley. 

It was late afternoon of the following 
day when Knight, weary of tramping 
over what was now his domain, sat 
down to rest under a walnut tree on a 
high knoll. An old stone wall, the 
boundary, scrambled down the slope, and 
woodbine and briers had made it beau- 
tiful. Beyond was a woodland belonging 
to the adjoining farm. 

He wore riding breeches and boots 
much too fine for farm use, but they 
were all he had. The day had been hot 
and he had walked far over fallow fields 
grown to cockleburs, through Hensley’s 
small corn planting and the “patches” 


way with him. His spine was weary from 
much stiffening, his jaw cramped from 
having been so long grimly set. 

He lay flat and stared up into the tree, 
futility stirring sourly in his blood. Not 
even in prison had he been so low in his 
‘mind, so bitter. Other men had cheated, 
he was thinking, and had gone free. He 
had tried not to cheat, had taken what 
came on the chin, without evasion. 

But now there appeared no special 
valor in continued martyrdom. He had 
had lofty ideas about sticking in the 
county, fighting back, making people 
acknowledge and respect him. Lying 
there, facing the issue fairly, he knew 
that what he had actually desired was 
to make Miriam acknowledge and re- 
spect him. He wanted success; wanted 
to drag it from this stony soil by sheer 
strength and stoic patience, so that he 
could flaunt it before her disdainful 
eyes. The irony of this was dry, now, and 
ashy in his mouth. 

Ten years at least would be needed to 
bring this farm back to profitable cul- 
tivation. And what woman who would 
not stick to her man was worth ten years 
of a man’s life? 

He laughed suddenly, harshly and 




Mrs. Vanderbilt is presented at the Court of St. James’s — 
renews acquaintance with the Prince of Wales — takes King Alfonso 
to a party — joins the gayest Riviera society — and then is suddenly 
called to America to face the most tragic moment of her life... 


^^IERE IS no cold so penetrating as 
that of Paris in the winter, but it 
could not have been bleaker than 
the situation which faced us all when 
Prince Hohenlohe’s mother came from 
Langenburg to see me. 

She was a mild, sad woman with the 
irreproachable manners and charm of 
those born to a great position. She 
begged me to reconsider my decision in 
regard to Friedel. We talked for four 
hours, and when she left I had written 
“finis” for Friedel and for me. We never 
dreamed that an occasion would ever 
arise when either of us would have to 
defend any part of that brief and happy 
interlude before a curious world. 

Mamma’s peculiarities were piling up 
for her a condition that could no longer 
be ignored. Her interference went bat- 
tling through the air until we were all 
in a constant ferment. I had left for 
America with instructions to my butler 
to put all my silver in the safe, and 
when I returned he met me with the 
information that he had been dismissed. 

“I have just arrived; how could I dis- 
miss you?” I said. 

He replied that Mrs. Morgan had 
dismissed him because he had refused 
to take out the silver for a luncheon she 
had given the week before. 

My retaining him in spite of Mamma’s 
objections brought on a scene. When 
there were no scenes, the atmosphere 
was filled with a nerve-racking trepida- 
tion and unrest. 

I moved from my apartment to a 
house in the Rue Alfred-Roll in which 
there was no room for my mother, for I 
was resolved that scenes like this would 
never be repeated if I could prevent it: 
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A child’s sobbing — prolonged, dry sobs 
... I walk into the room to find out 
the cause. 

“What is it? What has happened, 
Gloria?” 

“My Nanny — my Nanny, she says she 
is going to leave me and go across the 
ocean and the boat will sink and I’ll 
never see her again. Oh, Mummy, don’t 
let my Nanny die!” 

“Did you tell her that, Mamma?” I 
ask. And then my mother’s lips tighten 
ominously and my little girl becomes 
like a vibrating tension gadget — rocked 
back and forth by my mother’s uncon- 
trolled emotions. 

Whether my mother felt such a playing 
on the child’s sympathies would force me 
to reconsider her as a member of my 
household, or whether it was purely the 
disturbing element in her character, no 


one will ever know. I only remember one 
thing — deadly, steely. 

When I leased the Rue Alfred-Roll 
house, I informed Mamma that Thelma 
and I were making her a joint allow- 
ance and that she could live in a hotel 
near by, coming to me for luncheon. “If 
you think I am never going to live with 
you,” she answered, “I will see you never 
live with your child either! I’ll drag you 
through every bit of mud in the streets.” 

She had a volcanic way of saying 
things. This was so much a part of our 
lives that her remark had no particular 
emphasis then, but in this circumstance 
lay the first turn of the screw. 

There are certain spots on earth 
where Nature displays a passionate in- 
tensity; where her sun blazes more bril- 
liantly, her skies flare with more color, 




Oval: The author in the costume she wore at 
her presentation at the Court of St. James's 
in 1932. Below: Her mother, Laura Kilpat- 
rick Morgan, and little Gloria on her pony. 
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A loyal friend: Lady Milford Haven, daugh- 
ter of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia. 


her air is more exotic — where all her 
beauty has a deeper sensuous meaning, 
and where one finds the inflammable 
combination of beautiful women and ex- 
pertly fascinating men. 


Such a place is Cannes. The sum- 
mer of 1929 saw me installed there. 
For all its blurred outline, that sea- 
son stands out as the beginning of 
a friendship which was to be strong, 
understanding and enduring, for it 
was at Cannes I met Lady Milford 
Haven. 

It is scarcely possible to describe 
Nadejda Milford Haven except by 
saying she descends on one like a 
whirlwind. She has a glowing, radi- 
ant personality — gay, and entirely 
Russian. 

Her father was the Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia. As the result of a 
morganatic marriage with her mother, 
the Countess Torby, he was required by 
Russian law to forfeit all but his private 
fortune, and so he came to England to 
live. “Nada” married Prince George of 


Battenberg, whose grandmother was Prin- 
cess Alice, daughter of Queen Victoria. 
In 1917, the House of Battenberg by 
royal decree changed its name to Mount- 
batten, Prince George’s father assuming 
the title of Marquess of Milford Haven. 

Prince George’s aunt was the ill- 
fated Czarina of Russia, and he was a 
first cousin of King George; also Nada’s 
father, the Grand Duke Michael, was 
related to the royal house of England— 
how closely I was to be made aware 
through an unexpected and dramatic 
incident that occurred the night of my 
presentation at the Court of St. James’s. 

What ignites the spark of friendship — 
the law of opposites, perhaps? I had 
always been extremely shy and inarticu- 
late, owing to a stammer, which I had 
never been able to overcome. Nada talks 
with a rush ( Continued on page 158 ) 
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The signal flashed; the floodlights went on, 


business a few days before his dis- 
appearance, but neither Vance nor 
District Attorney Markham, who 
had asked his help, seemed im- 
pressed by the story, 

Markham at the moment was 
much annoyed because Vance had 
interrupted the routine investiga- 
tion in order to inspect the late 
Karl Kenting’s collection of semi- 
precious stones which, to the dis- 
trict attorney’s practical mind, had no 
bearing on the case at all. He was far 
more disturbed at the discovery that 
Kaspar’s pajamas, comb and toothbrush 
were missing than he was at Vance’s re- 
mark that the collection of stones was 
strangely incomplete. Yet both facts were 
significant, as events of the following 
days were to show only too well. 

★★★★★★-* 

Ultimatum 

(Thursday, July 21; 10 a.mJ 

T he NEXT MORNING, shortly be- 
fore ten o’clock, Markham tele- 
phoned Vance at his apartment, and 
I answered. 


by S. S.VAN DINE) 

Author of "The Garden Murder Case," etc. 


In the First Installment: 

Th E open window, the ladder, the 
ransom note concocted from newspaper 
headings and signed with two interlock- 
ing squares outlined in black — all the 
details surrounding Kaspar Kenting’s 
sudden disappearance from his home, 
the Purple House on West Eighty-sixth 
Street, pointed to a kidnaping. 

But after Philo Vance had talked 
with Kaspar’s wife Madelaine; with his 
brother Kenyon; with Fleel, the Kenting 
family lawyer; with the Falloways, 
Madelaine’s mother and brother who also 
lived at Purple House; and with Porter 
Quaggy who had been out with Kaspar 


until three o’clock on that tragic morn- 
ing of July twentieth — he began to 
suspect that, behind the demand for a 
fifty-thousand-dollar ransom, there was 
something more diabolical than an ur- 
gent need for money. 

Kaspar Kenting’s gambling debts were 
heavy. He had apparently been trying to 
borrow fifty thousand dollars from Ken- 
yon, who controlled the money left by 
their father. When Kenyon turned him 
down, it was reported that he tried — 
with no better luck — to get thirty thou- 
sand from Fleel, who was co-executor of 
old Karl Kenting’s estate. 

Mrs. Kenting told of two sinister-look- 
ing men who had come to see Kaspar on 
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and the heavily cloaked figure was instantly in the grasp of the two detectives. 


“Tell Vance,” came the district attor- 
ney’s peremptory voice, “I think he’d 
better come down to my office at once. 
Fleel is here, and I’ll keep him engaged 
till Vance arrives.” 

We arrived at Markham’s office a half- 
hour later. Markham was seated at his 
desk, looking decidedly troubled; and in 
a large chair before him sat Fleel. 

After cursory greetings Markham an- 
nounced: “The instructions promised in 
the ransom note have been received. A 
note came in Mr. Fleel’s mail this morn- 
ing, and he brought it directly to me. 
And I think you, too, ought to see this 
note immediately, Vance, as it is obvious 
something must be done about it at 
once.” 

He picked up the small sheet of paper 
before him and held it out to Vance. It 
was a piece of ruled notepaper, folded 
twice. The quality was of a cheap, coarse 
nature, such as comes in thick tablets 
which can be bought for a trifle at any 
stationer’s. The writing on it was in 
pencil, in an obviously disguised hand. 
Half of the letters were printed, and 
whether it was the composition of an 


illiterate person, or purposely designed 
to give the impression of ignorance on 
the writer’s part, I could not tell as I 
looked at it over Vance’s shoulder. 

“I say, let’s see the envelope,” Vance 
requested. “That’s rather important, 
don’t y’ know.” 

Markham shot him a shrewd look and 
handed him a stamped envelope, of no 
better quality than the paper, which had 
been slit neatly across the top. The post- 
mark showed that the note had passed 
through the post office the previous 
afternoon at five o’clock from the West- 
chester Station. 

“And where might the Westchester 


Station be?” asked Vance, sinking lazily 
into a chair and taking out his cigaret 
case. 

“I had it looked up as soon as Mr. 
Fleel showed me the note,” responded 
the district attorney. “It’s in the upper 
Bronx.” 

“Interestin’,” murmured Vance. “ ‘East 
Side, West Side, all around the town,’ so 
to speak . . . And what are the 
bound’ries of the district it serves?” 

Markham glanced down at the yellow 
pad on his desk. “It takes in a section of 
nine or ten square miles on the upper 
east side of the Bronx, between the 
Hutchinson and Bronx rivers and a 


In this, his tenth and most bafflin ’ case of all, even 
Philo Vance cannot keep pace with the desper- 
ate murderer who is always one step ahead 
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zigzag line bn the west boundary.* A lot 
cf it is pretty desolate territory, and can 
probably be eliminated.” 

Vance nodded and, opening the note, 
adjusted his monocle and read the pen- 
cil-scrawled communication carefully. 

Sir: I no you and famly have 
money and unless 50 thousand $ is 
placed in hole of oke tree 200 foot 
west of southeast corner of old 
resivore in central park thursday at 
eleven oclock at nite we will kill 
Casper Kenton. This is finel. If you 
tell police deel is off and we will no 
it. We are watching every move you 
make. 

The ominous message was signed with 
the interlocking squares made with 
brush strokes, like those 


I feel sure that Mr. Kenyon Kenting 
may be able to get the necessary amount 
together and take care of the situation 
— if that is his wish. The decision, 
naturally, must be left to him.” 

“Does he know of this note?” asked 
Vance. 

Fleel shook his head. “Not yet,” he 
said, “unless he, too, received a copy. 
But my opinion is that Kenyon should 
know about it, and it was my intention 
to go to the Kenting house from here 
and inform Kenyon of this new devel- 
opment.” 

“I believe, Mr. Fleel,” Markham said 
slowly, “that would be wise.” 

“I’m glad you feel that way,” the 


lawyer said. And rising, he moved toward 
the door. 

“I quite agree with you both,” mur- 
mured Vance, who was drawing vigor- 
ously on his cigaret and looking straight 
before him into space. “Only, I would ask 
you, Mr. Fleel, to remain at the Kenting 
house until Mr. Markham and I arrive 
there.” 

“I’ll wait,” mumbled Fleel as he passed 
through the swinging leather door. 

Vance settled back in his chair, 
stretched out his long legs and gazed 
dreamily through the window. Markham 
watched him expectantly for some time 
and then asked: “What do you think 
of that note you have there, Vance?” 


we had already seen on 



the ransom note found 
pinned to the window sill 
of the Kenting house. 

Vance looked up at the 
lawyer, who was watching 
him intently. “Just what 
are your ideas on the 
situation, Mr. Fleel?” he 
asked. 

“Personally,” the man 
said, “I am willing to leave 
the whole matter to Mr. 
Markham here, and his 
advisers. The ransom de- 
mands can’t possibly be 
met out of the estate, as 
what funds were entrusted 
to me are largely in 
long-term bonds. However, 

* The Westchester Station 
of the Post Office Department, 
situated at 1436 Williams- 
bridge Road, at the intersec- 
tion of East Tremont Avenue, 
collects and delivers mail in 
the following territory, start- 
ing from Paulding Avenue 
and Pelham Parkway: South 
side of Pelham Parkway to 
Kingsland Avenue; to Mace 
Avenue: to Wickham Avenue; 
to Gunhill Road; to Bushnell 
Avenue; to Hutchinson River; 
west side of Hutchinson River 
to Givans Creek; to Eastches- 
ter Bay; to Long Island 
Sound; to Bronx River; to 
Eastern Boulevard (now also 
known as Ludlow Avenue); 
to Pugsley Avenue; to Mc- 
Graw Avenue; to Storrow 
Street; to Unionport Road; 
to East Tremont Avenue; to 
Bronxdale Avenue; to Van 
Nest Avenue; to Paulding 
Avenue; to Pelham Parkway. 
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For the second time in 
less than forty-eight 
hours that ominous lad- 
der was found leaning 
against one of the win- 
dows of the Kenting house. 


“Quite authentic — oh, quite,” Vance re- 
turned without hesitation. “The money 
is passionately desired. Hasty business is 
afoot. A bit too precipitate for my liking, 
however. But there’s no overlooking the 
earnestness of the request. I’ve a feelin’ 
something must be done without loss of 
time.” 

“The instructions seem somewhat 
vague.” 

“No. Oh, no, Markham. On the con- 
tr’ry. Quite explicit. I know the tree well. 
Romantic lovers leave billets-doux there. 
No difficulties in that quarter. Quiet spot. 
All approaches visible. As good a cross- 
roads as any for the transaction of dirty 
work. I wonder . . 

Markham was silent for a long time, 
smoking intently, his brow deeply cor- 
rugated. “Well,” he snapped finally, 
“what do you suggest we do?” 

Vance looked at the district attorney 
in mock surprise. “Why, I suggest we go 
to the Purple House,” he said calmly. 

“Well, if that’s your idea, why didn’t 
we go with Fleel?” demanded Markham. 

“Merely wished to give him sufficient 
time to break the news to the others and 
to discuss the matter with brother Ken- 
yon.” 

Markham half closed his eyes and re- 
garded Vance appraisingly. “You think, 
perhaps, that Kenyon Kenting is going 
to try to raise the money?” he asked. 

“It’s quite possible, don’t y’ know. And 
I rather think he’ll want the police to 
give him a free hand. Anyway, it’s time 
we were toddlin’ out and ascertainin’.” 
Vance struggled to his feet and adjusted 
his Bangkok hat carefully. 

We went out through the private of- 
fice and chambers and descended in the 
judges' special elevator. 

A Startling Theory 
(Thursday, July 21; 10:50 a.m.) 

On our way uptown in the district at- 
torney’s car Markham was silent for 
some time. Then he said: “I want to 
know why you said what you did on the 
stairs, Vance, in the face of all the evi- 
dence to the contrary. Are you in pos- 
session of any facts to which I have not 
had access?” 

“Oh, no — no,” replied Vance mildly. 
“You’ve seen and heard everything I 
have. Only, we interpret the findin’s in 
different ways.” 

“All right.” Markham made an effort 
to curb his impatience. “Let’s hear how 
you interpret these facts.” 

“My word, Markham!” sighed Vance. 
“The interpretation seems sufficiently in- 
dicated.” He turned with a meditative 
look to the district attorney. “Do you 
really think, Markham, that your plot- 
ting Kaspar would have gone to the 
Jersey casino to indulge in a bit of gam- 
blin’ on his big night — that is to say, on 
the night he intended to carry out his 
grand coup involvin’ fifty thousand dol- 
lars?” 

“And why not?” Markham wanted to 
know. 

“It’s quite obvious this criminal under- 
taking was carefully prepared in ad- 
vance. The note tacked to the window 
sill is sufficient evidence of this, with its 
letters and words painstakingly cut out 
and all neatly pasted on a piece of dis- 
guised paper.” 

“The criminal undertaking, as you call 


it, need not necessarily have been pre- 
pared very far in advance,” objected 
Markham. “Kaspar would have had time 
to do his cutting and pasting when he 
returned from the casino.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so,” Vance re- 
turned. “I took a good look at the desk 
and the wastepaper basket. No evidence 
whatever of such activity. Moreover, the 
johnnie’s phone call in the wee hours of 
the morning shows a certain amount of 
expectation on his part of getting the 
matter of his financial difficulties settled. 

“But, to go on, why should Kaspar 
Kenting have taken three hours to 
change to street clothes after he had 
returned from his pleasant evening of 
desult’ry gambling? A few minutes would 
have sufficed. And another question: 
Why should he wait until bright day- 
light before going forth? The darkness 
would have been infinitely safer and 
better suited to his purpose.” 

“How do you know he didn’t go much 
earlier — before it was daylight?” de- 
manded Markham. 

“But my dear fellow,” explained Vance, 
“the ladder was still leanin’ against the 
tree around dawn, when McLaughlin saw 
it, and therefore was not placed against 
the window until after sunup. I’m quite 
sure that, had Kaspar planned a disap- 
pearance, he would have placed the lad- 
der at the window ere he departed — eh, 
what?” 

“I think I see what you’re driving at, 
Vance,” Markham muttered. “And Mrs. 
Kenting herself told us that she heard 
someone in the room at six o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“True,” Vance answered casually. “But 
I don’t think it was Kaspar whom Mrs. 


Kenting says she heard in her husband’s 
room at that hour . . . And by the by, 
Markham, here’s still another question 
to be considered: Why was the commu- 
nicatin’ door between Kaspar’s room and 
his wife’s left unlocked if the gentleman 
contemplated carrying out a desperate 
and important plot that night? He would 
have guarded against any intrusion on 
the part of his wife, who had merely to 
turn the knob and walk in and spoil all 
the fun, as it were. 

“And speakin’ of the door, you remem- 
ber the lady opened it at six, right after 
hearin’ someone walkin’ in the room. But 
when she went into the room there was 
no one there. Ergo: Whoever it was she 
heard must have left the room hurriedly 
when she first knocked and called to her 
husband. And don’t forget that it is his 
heavy blucher shoes that are gone — not 
his soft slippers. If it had been Kaspar 
she heard, and if he had quickly gone 
out the hall door and down the front 
stairs, she would certainly have heard 
him, as she was very much on the alert 
at that moment. And also, if he’d scram- 
bled through the window and down the 
ladder with his heavy shoes on, he could 
hardly have done so without making a 
sound. 

“But the tellin’ question in this con- 
nection is: Why, if the soft-footed per- 
son in the master bedroom was Kaspar, 
did he wait till his wife knocked on the 
door and called to him before he made 
a precipitate getaway? He could have 
left at any time during the three hours 
after he had come home from his high- 
balls and roulette playin’. All of which, I 
rather think, substantiates the assump- 
tion that it ( Continued on page 92) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY SEYMOUR BALL 
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fE’D BEEN CLOSE to the yellow 
touring car on the road most of the 
afternoon before we bumped it. I no- 
ticed it first at a gas station, and I got a 
look at the girl in the front seat. Gerry 
gave her a swift glance, too, but blushed 
like a kid when he caught her eye. He’d 
hardly seen a girl up on the plateau 
since he came back from college. 

After that we never seemed to be far 


behind the yellow car all the way down 
into Jersey. I dozed off, tired, I guess, 
after four days of driving from the 
ranch, and when I awakened we were 
stalled in the traffic at the mouth of the 
Holland Tunnel. The yellow car was be- 
side our fenders, the girl at Gerry’s elbow. 

I whispered to Gerry: “Just as a mat- 
ter of technical information, which of us 
is following who?” 


He grinned but didn’t say anything. I 
could talk to Gerry that way. , He owned 
the ranch and I was still op h'is pay roll, 
but I’d brought him up since he was a 
two-year-old, like my own boy. 

You know how it is at the Jersey en- 
trance to the tunnel oh a Sunday night 
in June, with the vjhole of New York 
trying to get home at once from the week 
end. For half an hour we could only 
move a foot at a time, so I had plenty of 
chance to watch the girl in the car be- 
side us. Gerry looked straight ahead. 

Mind you, an old cowpuncher like me 
should have stopped paying attention to 
the fillies long ago, but there was some- 
thing about this one I’d noticed the first 
time I saw her — what, I don’t know. 

my, the other girl and the fellows 
car were chattering and laughing, 
she was lying back in the front seat 
locking up at the sky, where the stars 
ffaere pale and washed out in the glare 
of all those lights. She didn’t seem to 
notice the eight lines of cars, all herded 
up there, milling and snorting like a 
bunch of shorthorns in a branding corral. 

A cop’s whistle blew out in front, and 
the traffic leaped ahead like a scared 
cayuse. We hadn’t gone more than ten 
feet when Gerry leaned over and said, 
“Hold on tight, Pop!” Then he swerved 
suddenly and caught the yellow car on 
the right side, pretty sharp. Its fender 
was crumpled a little, and we stopped so 
close together that Gerry and the girl 
were shoulder to shoulder. 

The others in the touring car jumped 
up and started to yell at us, but she 
didn’t move. She just looked carelessly 
at Gerry and said: “Now that’s what I 
call a professional performance. Aim 
good and timing practically perfect.” 

She spoke with a lazy drawl, and 
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there was a 
little edge of scorn 
in it as she eyed Gerry 
coldly. I could see now what 
had made me notice her in the 
first place — she was so different from 
those other soft, glittering, sleek girls 
in the cars around us. Slim she was, 
and boyish looking, and her face was 
firm and finely cut, with a steady look 
out of her cool, dark eyes. 

She wore no hat, and her hair was 
brown, or more the shade of copper. I 
noticed that most of all — not brown or 
copper, either, but what we’d call straw- 
berry roan out on the plateau. Yes, that 
was it. Strawberry roan. 

While the others were yelling, and 
people were sticking their heads but 
of cars all around us, she spoke to 
Gerry again, with that same careless 
drawl. 

“You must have practiced that trick a 
lot to do it so neatly.” 

Gerry reddened under his tan. “I’m 
sorry,” he managed to say. “I’ll be glad 
to pay for the damage.” 

“The result hardly seems worth all 
your trouble, does it?” she said, as cold 
as ever, and looked up at the stars 
again. 

The cop’s whistle shrieked out in front. 
The fellows behind began to blow their 
horns to make us move on. 

Gerry said: “Where can I find you to 
pay for the damage?” 

The boy who was driving the yellow 


car shouted 
back: “At Bloom- 
berg’s Garage, Thirty - 
second and Third Avenue. 

And you’d better not forget. 

We’ve got your license number.” 

The girl kept looking up at the sky. 
The yellow car leaped ahead. As it dis- 
appeared into the tunnel I caught a last 
glimpse of her. She was looking back at 
us, her hair blowing around her face. 

Next morning Gerry came into my 
room in the hotel, still wearing his 
pajamas. “I got that garage on the 
phone,” he said. “It seems that fellow 
Bloomberg had rented the car to that 
gang for the day and he was pretty sore 
about the broken fender. Made them pay 
five-fifty before he’d let them go.” 

“Then your strategy must have made 
a big hit with the strawberry roan,” I 
said. “Next time you arrange a highway 
accident you better choose a car that’s 
not rented.” 

Gerry ignored that with a grin. “The 
garageman didn’t know their names or 
addresses— just took a deposit. But he 


thought that 
they were actors.” 

“Then they should be 
dead easy to find,” I said. 

“There can’t be more than a mil- 
lion actors in a little town like this 
— and most of ’em out of work.” 

“No, he says they’re in a show that’s 
playing now, so it ought to be easy 
enough. And we can’t leave without pay- 
ing them that five-fifty, can we?” 

“Heaven forbid!” I said. “After all, 
what did we come down here for if it 
wasn’t to bust rented automobiles and 
pay for ’em?” 

“Exactly. So I’ve ordered some tickets 
and we can start looking for them to- 
night at the Pollies.” 
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there stripped to the waist — well, it was 
funny to remember that I used to dress 
him and lift him into bed. There wasn’t 
anyone else to look after him in those 
days. His mother died six months after 
he was born, and he was only about two 
when his father got thrown headfirst 
into a snake fence. 

And now there he was — six feet two 
and built slim and straight and light, 
like a thoroughbred. Not handsome, I 
guess, but his face was lean and tanned, 
and he had the thin nose and the wide, 
tight mouth of all the Marsdons, and 
that weathered look that comes from 
days out of doors in the sun and the 
alkali dust — the dead spit of his dad, 
when I first went to work for him on the 
plateau. 

Well, that week was a nightmare for 
me. Taxis, subways, elevators, flunkies, 
swarming streets, people walking all over 
you — and the noise of it, the steaming 
heat and the dead air lying like a damp 
blanket in the gullies between those sky- 
scrapers! 

Every day we’d go down to Pine Street 
and see some smooth fellows in a big 
office to talk about the dam, and every 
night we’d go to a different show. But 
we never saw the girl again. By Friday 
noon the business about the dam was 
finished and everything fixed up, and 
Gerry said we’d better be starting home 
in the morning. I was glad to see he’d 
given up the girl as a bad job. 

So that night, just as a final celebra- 
tion, we got into a taxi and went up to 
Sixty-seventh Street, where they’d made 
over a church to look like an old-time 


“The Follies!” I groaned. “Well, I’ll say 
this for you, son. You picked the appro- 
priate show.” 

I didn’t like the idea of chasing around 
after some show people to pay for a dent 
in a fender. Not that I’m fussy, mind 
you, but we were short of time. We’d 
come down here to try to finance the big 
irrigation dam on Kicking Horse Creek 
that Gerry had been working on ever 
since he left engineering school. Besides 
his own big outfit on the plateau, a cou- 
ple of hundred small valley ranchers 
were depending on him to put the 
scheme over. And if we were going to 
finish it before next spring we’d have to 
work fast. No time for making whoopee. 

Gerry started to shave, and standing 


Strawberry Roan 

music hall. It was the rage just then for 
everybody to go up there and sit around 
a table drinking beer and watching a 
burlesque melodrama of the ’eighties 
called “The Prodigal, or The Fallen 
Saved,” and imagining they were having 
a hell of a time. 

The first act was half through when 
the girl came on the stage. She was a 
lot taller than I’d expected. She was 
dressed in one of those funny old-fash- 
ioned costumes, but I knew her right 
away. 

“The strawberry roan,” I whispered to 
Gerry. 

“Looks like it,” he said, trying to sound 
casual, and he glanced carelessly through 
his program. I looked at mine, too, and 
found that the girl’s name was Dallas 
Garrison. Gerry never took his eyes off 
her. 

When the show ended, with the Fallen 
properly saved, some of the actors and 
girls came out from a door at the side of 
the stage in their costumes and started a 
general singsong, and everybody roared 
out old tunes. 

Gerry kept watching the door at the 
side of the stage. When the girl came 
out at last, I saw she’d taken off the 
funny stage clothes and was wearing a 
blue dress and a flat little straw hat on 
the side of her head. Gerry looked at 
her and then sort of helplessly at me. 
He wasn’t used to girls. 

“Lost your nerve already?” I said. But 
I took mercy on him. “Okay,” I said, 
“leave it to me.” 

She was opposite our table on her way 
to the front door before she noticed us. 
After one glance at Gerry, she kept on 
walking. But I stood up in front of her 
and said as politely as I could: “Excuse 
me, ma’am, but my young friend here is 
under a vague impression that he owes 
you five dollars and fifty cents for 
a busted fender.” 

“Ah, the village cutup himself!” she 
said, eying Gerry with that same cold 
look I’d noticed in the car. 

“Lady,” I said, “I admit it was a little 
clumsy, but you should make allowances 
for a helpless stranger, dazzled by the 
lights of the Great City.” 

She smiled a little at that, a slow easy 
smile. I realized now that her eyes were 
brown, black almost, and that she was 
about the most gorgeous proposition I’d 
ever run into. For the first time I no- 
ticed, too, that she had a tiny white scar, 
like a cross, on her forehead. 

“From out West?” she said, with that 
quiet drawl. 

“You are talking,” I said, “to two hon- 
est-to-God cowboys, the antique, genuine 
article, wild and woolly and pizinous as 
rattlers.” 

“How perfectly thrilling!” she said, still 
pretty cold, but she seemed more friendly, 
and I saw her watching Gerry out of the 
corner of her eye. I guess she was be- 
ginning to change her mind about him. 

“About that fender,” Gerry said. 

“The fender!” I said. “You talk about 
a fender when here is a poor girl ob- 
viously starving to death in front of your 
eyes! Where is your rough western hos- 
pitality?” 

“Would you?” Gerry said. 

“He doesn’t speaking English good,” I 
said, “but that, being translated from the 
Indian, means would you eat with us?” 
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She laughed, and I noticed how shiny 
white her teeth were and how her eyes 
twinkled. “Do you think a girl should 
trust herself with two such primitive 
frontier characters?” 

“What would you like to eat?” Gerry 
said. 

“Well, if you will drag the truth out of 
me,” she smiled, “I’d like a steak with 
plenty of onions, not having eaten since 
noon. But there are no steaks here.” 

“Chasing beef,” I said, “is our profes- 
sion. We’ll find you a steak if we have 
to level New York to the ground.” 

It was after midnight by the time we’d 
had supper and driven Dallas home to 
a dingy-looking house on Thirty-third 
Street. Back at the hotel, we stood beside 
the open window in Gerry’s room before 
undressing, looking but on all those 
lights winking there as far as you could 
see, and the traffic still flowing along 
Fifth Avenue right below us, and the 
towers of Radio City flaming out against 
the sky, naked and stark, like match- 
boxes upended. 

“I’ll bet,” I said, “the stars are so close 
on the plateau tonight you can almost 
touch ’em if T ou stand up in your stir- 
rups, and the alfalfa will smell fine.” 

Gerry was looking up at the little 
jagged streak of the sky above the ave- 
nue. He drew a long breath. I knew what 
he was thinking about — the ranch, the 
stock, the land, the wheat growing in 
the warm night — all his. It was bred into 
his bones, three generations of it. Or 
maybe he was thinking of that girl. 

“Well,” I said, “we better start for 
home early in the morning.” 

“Funny thing,” Gerry said, “I just re- 
membered I forgot to give her that five- 
fifty for the broken fender. So I guess 
we can’t get away in the morning, after 
all.” 

“Yeah,” I said, “that is funny.” 

After dinner the next night I told 
Gerry I was going to turn in right away 
and make up some sleep, and he said 
he’d take a walk and get some air. In 
about an hour I grabbed a taxi and went 
up to Sixty -seventh Street, to the old 
church where we’d been the night be- 
fore. I bought a ticket, but stood just in- 
side the door. As I’d expected, Gerry was 
sitting at a table over at the side watch- 
ing the show. I sneaked out again. 

It went on for three nights like this. I 
didn’t say anything, and neither did 
Gerry. After all these years we didn’t 
need to talk. And I knew, knowing Gerry, 
that this business was getting serious. 

The third night he came in about 
twelve o’clock, and I heard him pull up 
the window. The door between our rooms 
was open, and I could see him standing 
there looking out for a long time. 

After a while I climbed out of bed and- 
stood there beside him in the darkness, 
looking out the window at all those lights 
against the sky. 

“Well, boy,” I said, “does the straw- 
berry roan come West or not?” 

“I don’t know — yet.” He kept looking 
out the window. 

“You two kids had a row?” I said. 

“Not a row.” 

“Asked her yet? 

“Of course not. I haven’t said any- 
thing.” 

“If you know what you want, what 


are you waiting for?” 

“Hell, you know.” 

Yes, I knew. We 
were both thinking the 
same thing. We were 
thinking that Gerry’s 
mother had come West 
from Boston, and she 
hadn’t lived long on 
the ranch. It’s hellish 
hard on a woman out 
there, and lonely. No 
other woman within 
twenty miles but 
squaws. And the alkali 
water, the dust and 
the snow — and that 
old log house, full of 
ghosts. 

Dallas seemed a nice 
kid, but a show girl 
from New York out 
there! It wouldn’t 
work, that’s all. I knew 
that, and I suppose 
Gerry did, too. Prob- 
ably she’d make him 
leave the place, or leave 
herself and break his 
heart before she got 
through with him. Her 
kind couldn’t stick it. 

“Listen, boy,” I said, 

“what about us going 
home in the morn- 
ing?” 

“You go home if you 
want to, Pop,” he said, 
and his voice was 
quiet. “I’m staying till 
this thing’s settled.” 

After a while I said: 

“This is something I’ve 
never told you before, 
boy. I was sitting on 
the corral rails the 
day your dad got 
thrown. I carried him 
up to the house and 
put him on the bed in 
the corner room.” 

Gerry listened with- 
out moving. 

“Well, your dad and 
I were all alone in the 
room. He didn’t want 
anyone else. ‘Lift me 
up, Billy,’ he said. ‘I 
want to look outside.’ 

He couldn’t talk more 
than a whisper. It was 
springtime, and the 
first grass was sprout- 
ing like a wave of 
green on the range, 
and the smell of the 
plowed earth came in 
the window. 

“Your dad looked out 
for a while. ‘She’s getting green again.’ 
he said. ‘It was turning green like that 
the day we came here,’ he said. ‘The old 
man stopped the wagon right here where 
the house is, and we got out and looked 
around and it looked so good we stayed 
here. It’s fat land, Billy,’ he said, ‘and 
good grass.’ ” 

“Yes, Pop?” Gerry said. 

“Well, he looked out the window for 
a long time. I don’t think he cared much 
about going — after your mother. Then 
he said: ‘You’ll stand by the boy, Billy? 


Keep the place going till he’s old enough 
to take hold. After that, give him his 
head. Shake, Billy,’ he said. I took his 
hand, and it was getting cold. He kept 
looking out over the range toward the 
mountains, but he didn’t say any more.” 

“I’m glad you told me, Pop,” Gerry 
said. I could see his eyes were glistening. 

“I did what your dad wanted. Hell, 
I’ve tucked you into bed and listened to 
your prayers and sat up all night beside 
you when you were sick. Since you grew 
up I’ve given ( Continued on page 170 ) 
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I'm FOOTLOOSE 


. . . but who said FREE ? 


No matter how often you meet a dead line, 
you can never really make friends with it! 


A NY FELLOW who has turned out 
l a daily newspaper column for 
^ more than twenty years will have 
his moments of self-pity. His job is 
never finished. Other workers may quit 
when the whistle blows and be off for 
the relaxing pleasures of evening. But 
columnists must always be making an 
edition. No wonder we are mostly so thin 
and haggard. And bug-eyed! 

Everything is potential column fodder. 
If a columnist buys a hat, goes to a ball 
game or drops in somewhere for tea, his 
foremost thought is the transmutation of 
trivia into sparkling paragraphs. 

I am among the fortunates who can go 
where they please, when they please. 
All that is required is that my column 
copy shall be received on time and in- 
terest the reader. Sounds rather a cinch 
but after the roll of years, travel be- 
comes actual travail, a mad scramble to 
get out that column amid the confusion 
and excitements of new scenes. The dead 
line hangs a Damoclean sword! Even- 
tually it wears one down. 

Always there is the dread of writing 
something that has been written be- 
fore and better; the fear of innocent- 
offense, and the horror of making 
those seemingly inexcusable blunders — 
the double negative, the split infinitive 
and such — which are well-nigh impos- 
sible to avoid when one is writing at 
top speed. 

When I hove off on this rather jubilant 


romanza in syndication, there were no 
other strictly New York columns. Now 
the journalistic woods are full of them — 
some excellent, some not so good and a 
few, to my notion, simply terrible. 

In the beginning I felt that I must 
be everywhere, see everything and meet 
everybody. It took me some years to 
realize that the headwaiter’s “Your 
usual ringside table, Mr. McIntyre?” was 
only soft-soaping to salvage some free 
publicity. 

I did not realize that if I were not 
bulwarked by my column the waiter 
would have seated me over by the trap 
drummer and behind a bosket of palms. 
But it was a pleasant illusion. 

Today I go only to those restaurants 
that treat me without fuss and feathers, 
and if one of them sends over to my 
table a special dish to sample, I not on- 
ly do not sample it but never go back 
again. It sounds grumpish but after 
years of being the target for publicity 
wangling, anyone is likely to revolt. 

In those buckitty-buckitty days my 
column was far easier to write and 
doubtless it had i little more enthusiasm. 


But I prefer my column of the present. 
It is a trifle mellower, and if now and 
then it seems to run spang into a cloud 
of gloom, most of us know that is more 
the way of real life than the column that 
expresses eternal effervescence. 

There used to be some regularity about 
my turning out a column. I haa several 
other irons in the fire in formative days, 
and necessity made me more systematic. 
Today I moon around considerably more 
than I should before getting to work. 
Loathing the early morning, I sleep late. 

And I am one of the most pronounced 
of bathroom loafers. I dawdle over my 
shaving, go to the window and gaze 
down upon traffic; in fact, resort to any 
gesture that will delay the real problem 
of the day — getting out that column. 

Breakfast is my big meal. Afterwards 
I go to my desk in house pajamas and 
read the morning papers. Although I 
have quit smoking these many years, 
there is after each breakfast a little 
mental battle over lighting up a cigaret. 

Next is the mail, which always will be 
the column writer’s daily treasure trove. 
The columns that have won the highest 
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praise have on occasions come from 
hunches and sometimes contributions by 
morning post. 

There are times when my column gets 
away at the snap of the barrier and 
is booted down the home stretch in al- 
most nothing flat. I have finished such 
in twenty minutes. Now and then I start 
off with a whizbang that suggests this 
occasional speed, but after a paragraph 
or so it dwindles down to a slowly 
pecked-out phrase and then I resort to 
window staring, a form of mental an- 
guish which all scribblers suffer. 

I might add that I am not altogether 
unfamiliar with physical labor. But 
nothing in my experience can be so fa- 
tiguing as a column that will not click. 
At such times the head begins to feel 
swollen and buzzy like a beehive. Every- 
thing goes round and round but nothing 
comes out here. Yet the column must be 
written. 

I have fairly staggered from my desk 
after twelve solid hours of wrestling with 
a column that refused to jell. Victorious 
but fit to be tied. 

No doubt I have been viewing through 
the glass a bit darkly in this essay. But 
I hope it will be a mild rebuke for those 
jeerers who cry: “Pretty soft! Do you get 
paid for it?” 

There are times when I honestly be- 
lieve that a daily column is the most 
arduous task in the occupational gamut. 
Yet there is no other chore that appeals 
to me so vastly. As a trade, it has been 
extraordinarily magnanimous. 

But I’d still like to go to a dinner 
party, a play or a dozen other pleasurable 
devices without that column on what I 
often jokingly call my mind. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


The Story So Far: 

“ \/T ay I tell you something about my- 

-LVl self, Mrs. Trimble — something 
that mustn’t be told?” asked Hannah, 
the privileged servant of Professor and 
Mrs. Paul Ward. 

Eleanor Trimble, the social leader, 
having just received a gentle lecture 
from this unusual woman on her growing 
interest in Paul Ward, was in the mood 
to listen, and so Hannah told her story. 

In her humble girlhood a beautiful 
character named Philip Raymond had 
filled her with the curious idea that 
power comes to those who do not fight 
anyone. Thus, when she found herself 
deserted in the first year of her marriage 
to the spoiled son of a fashionable 
mother, she accepted hospital charity for 
the birth of their child rather than con- 
test his suit for divorce. Then, faced with 
the necessity of earning her daily bread 
as a maid of all work, she allowed the 
baby, Peter, to be virtually adopted by a 
kindly widow, Lydia Edmunds. Peter, she 
thought, would have a better chance in 
life if it were not known who his real 
mother was. 

While Peter grew into sturdy boyhood, 
Hannah became an institution in the 
Ward family, managing the household, 
mothering the three children — Sally, 
Wallie and Roberta — and actually inspir- 
ing the visionary Paul Ward to perfect 
a practical invention that made him rich. 

But trouble came to her with the re- 
turn into her life of her well-to-do girl- 
hood friend, Adele Moore, for it led 
indirectly to a meeting between Sally 
Ward and Peter that brought the lad 
perilously close to Hannah’s secret. More 
important, it led to his meeting his fa- 
ther, Thomas Bradford, at Bar Harbor, 
where Adele had taken him for the sum- 
mer. True, Peter did not dream of his 
real relationship to his new-found friend, 
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but Hannah was frightened. Her 
heart told her that some day 
Thomas would claim his son — 
that she would lose the boy 
finally and forever. 

“What shall I do?” she asked 
Mrs. Trimble, now. The answer 
was not forthcoming immedi- 
ately, but when a letter came 
from Adele which confirmed 
Hannah’s worst fears, Mrs. 
Trimble departed for Bar Har- 
bor on a delicate mission . . . 


★★★★★★★ 


I T WAS a drowsy midsummer 
Sunday afternoon. Fluffy 
pearl-white clouds, their 
heads tucked under their wings, 
slept motionless in a blue sky. 

Slanting sunshine glinted from 
lazy sails outside the harbor. 

Adele’s new book lay open, 
face down, on the flat granite 
rock where she had tossed it a 
half-hour ago. Her thoughts 
were of Hannah Parmalee, and 
Hannah’s philosophy of non- 
combativeness. 

Suppose everybody tried to 
live that way. Suppose every- 
body from the beginning had 
tried to live that way. What kind 
of world would we have had by now? 
Hadn’t civilization developed through 
striving, overcoming, mastering? Certain 
audacious and courageous people simply 
had to quarrel with life as they found it. 

Adele marveled that so great a quan- 
tity of admonition on the part of the 
world’s savants and seers had con- 
tained so little counsel on the desira- 
bility of a peaceful life — if not for the 
turbulent masses, at least for the indi- 
vidual. Hannah Parmalee knew more 
about the terms and conditions of peace 
than all the reformers and crusaders put 


Twice a week Roberta sat at the 


together. They talked about it. She had 
it. They fought for it. She quietly ac- 
cepted it. 

Peace — that’s what the people needed. 
And to gee it they had to go out alone 
and commune with the silent sky like 
the pagans. 

Maybe— perhaps . . . But Adele now 
decided she had given enough time to 
this matter and quietly went to sleep 
with the calm expectation that every- 
thing would hold together somehow un- 
til she woke up. In spite of the dismal 
forecasts, the show would carry on; new 



Is there a philosophy of life so simple that it escapes us— a way of meet- 
ing life victoriously that most of us miss by a hair’s breadth? The key to the 
most difficult problems of today can be found in this inspiring novel by the au- 
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feet of Monsieur Gallet and worked for him as she had never worked for anyone before. 


plots, new props, new faces, new masks, 
new lines — but essentially the same old 
show. And by no means an uninteresting 
old show, either, if you didn’t let the 
harsh voices of the prompters annoy you. 

When she roused, Adele discovered 
that she was not alone. Some twenty feet 
away sat the attractive woman who had 
appeared in the dining room at lunch- 
eon; obviously a newcomer, for no one 
seemed to be acquainted with her. 

As Adele sat up, the stranger turned her 
head and smiled amiably. She was not 


pretty but her face was engagingly alive. 

“Quiet day,” drawled Adele, feeling 
that this unattached person expected a 
gesture of recognition. 

“Too quiet,” agreed Eleanor. “I’m lone- 
some. May I join you?” 

Adele replied, not untruthfully, that it 
would be a pleasure. For a little while 
they sat side by side exchanging incon- 
sequential and blandly taking each 
other's measure. They spoke their names; 
and Adele casually asked questions. Had 
Mrs. Trimble ever been here before? She 
had not. Did she know anyone at The 


Gables? Not a soul. There was a pause, 
while Adele tried to think of a pleasant 
way to inquire why Mrs. Trimble had 
come here, for surely there were plenty 
of summer places where she might find 
old friends. 

“I came to see you,” said Eleanor 
quietly, smiling into Adele’s widening 
eyes. “About Hannah, you know.” 

“Hannah?” Adele’s brows contracted. 

“Yes — Hannah and Thomas and 
Peter.” 

“And how are you related to Hannah?” 

“About the ( Continued on page 113) 
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B URT WOULD always remember this 
, particular summer night, he felt — 
the light fading over the treetops and 
the low, shingled roofs, and the soft air 
so suddenly full of June that it made you 
realize how different all preceding nights 
must have been. But maybe that was be- 
cause he had never felt so close to Vir- 
ginia before. She and her mother and 
father had just finished dinner when he 
arrived. They had eaten in the kitchen. 
“A quick, pickup meal,” Mrs. Follett 
called it; corrected by Mr. Follett, grimly 
facetious: “Pickup? You mean open-up. 
It all came out of cans.” 

Mrs. Follett’s stout figure bustled back 
and forth excitedly, getting ready for the 
meeting of the Fortnightly Club which 
would soon fill the living room. There 
were freshly set curls at her temples, 
and her upper lip was dotted with pin 
points of perspiration. 

Burt went to sit on the kitchen steps 
with Virginia and her father. Mr. Follett’s 
solemn face stared at the grass, and his 
fluffy gray hair stirred with the faint air 
blowing around the corner of the house. 
He didn’t enjoy being deprived of his 
corner of the living room by the radio. 
Burt knew that in a little while, however, 
Mr. Follett would grip a flashlight in his 
right hand, which had two of the fingers 
missing, and go creeping over the dark 
grass looking for night walkers to make 
up bait, for tomorrow would be Sunday, 
his fishing day. 

Meanwhile, he sat on the step below 
Virginia and deliberately talked louder 
than usual, hoping that some of his words 
would catch his wife’s attention as she 
passed and repassed near the door. 
“Beans out of cans — that’s what Ginny 
and I had tonight. But the ladies will 
get chicken salad and cake.” 

“What’s that, Alfred?” Mrs. Follett 
paused suspiciously at the door. “Are you 
complaining?” 
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When people in love come up 
against a blank wall, they can 
sometimes help each other climb it 


“Adelaide, this word ‘fortnightly’ bothers 
me,” he replied. A plain, simple man — as 
plain as a handmade nail — he often pre- 
tended that he knew much less than Mrs. 
Follett, who had been a romantic young 
woman teaching third grade when he met 
her. He was a factory hand in Slauson’s 
then, but now he was foreman of one of 
the stitching rooms. “Of course, I think 
I know what ‘fortnightly’ means — correct 
me if I’m wrong, kids; you’ve been edu- 
cated — it means every two weeks, don’t 
it? 

“Well, Adelaide, starting from there, in 
my efforts to understand, I figure there 
are still fifty-two weeks in the year, un- 
less the depression has cut ’em down. 
And therefore there are half of that, or 
twenty-six fortnights in the year. Am I 
far astray?” 

Mrs. Follett’s figure swayed impatiently. 
“What are you getting at, Alfred? Is this 
some of your nonsense?” 

“I wish it was, but it’s awful serious 
with me. You see, Adelaide, you told me 
your club met around at the members’ 
houses. Well, you’ve got twenty-seven 
members, you said. If you meet every 
fortnight, and there are twenty-six fort- 
nights in the year, then why does the 
club meet here at our house about every 
other month? Don’t the other members 
know how to count? Twenty-seven mem- 
bers into twenty-six fortnights goes just 
about right for me — less than once a 
year — about all I can stand.” 


“I knew it was 
nonsense!” Mrs. 

Follett flung over 
her shoulder, and 
vanished. 

“No use, Father,” 
said Virginia. “It 
won’t work.” 

“I see it won’t,” 
he said dryly, and 
went for his bait 
can. 

Burt sat on the 
steps with Virginia 
until the darkness 
had settled all 
around, and a glow 
came on the strips 
of gravel between 
the close-set bunga- 
lows. Another glow 
came over their 
roofs and fell on 
the rows of white 
garages, and Burt 
and Virginia knew 
the full moon was 
coming up. Virgin- 
ia’s hand slipped 
into Burt’s, and by 
that time all the 
voices had evidently arrived in the living 
room. 

“Come on,” said Virginia. “Want to hear 
about life?” She led Burt into the kitchen 
stealthily, tiptoeing until they gained the 



little hall that allowed one corner of the 
living room to be seen, and two rounded 
corners of women recognizable as Mrs. 
Halperin and Mrs. Jeffers. Others could 
be felt but not seen. 


Once it had been “Greece in the Age 
of Pericles” that had brought them here, 
to sit wedged tight together on chairs 
borrowed from the neighbors; and once, 
to Burt’s knowledge, it had been “The 
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“Just because you can't find 
a job is no reason why you 
can't kiss me, is it, Burt?" 


Problem in the Near East.” Tonight, 
however, it was farther East than 
that, for an Englishwoman who was 
visiting Mrs. Jeffers’ sister-in-law in 
Hindsville had consented to come and 
tell them about the years of her resi- 
dence in Java, and the ladies were 
thrilled. 

“We’ll listen a minute,” whispered 
Virginia, putting her lips so close to 
Burt’s ear that her soft, warm 
breath made a delicious impact 
against his cheek, and he felt a little 
pulse of pleasure begin to beat in his 
throat. 

“And the nights in Ceylon,” the 
Englishwoman was saying, “were 
very lovelay! I shall never forget how 
we used to see the native girls in 
their pretty sarongs, walking along 
the raised paths between the ‘paddy 
fields.’ Those, you know, are the rice 
fields. 

“Along the sides are these paths 
where you can walk, but only single 
file, because they' are narrow; and 
along them the native girls would 
walk at night — oh, so gracefully! — 
going through the moonlight to the 
temple. And the young men, the 
natives, would go along the paths 
too, and then they would all meet 
in front of the temple. It was very 
lovelay. They all went there osten- 
sibly to worship. But I think the at- 
traction of the native girls for the 
native men had something to do with 
it.” 

Under cover of the polite laughter 
in the living room Burt and Virginia 
fled through the kitchen to the yard, 
laughing too. It was time for them 
to go to the Pavilion, to the workers’ 
dance, and as they strolled down the 
street and climbed the dry bridge 
over the railroad tracks, Burt was extraor- 
dinarily aware of Virginia’s slim figure 
at his side, the beautifully sharp, clear 
profile of her face as they passed the 
light of a street lamp. 
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Going Through the Moonlight 


“You know,” said Virginia, musing seri- 
ously, “I could see those native girls. 
Their straight, sunburnt bodies. Their 
heads held high, gracefully — going 
through the moonlight. Couldn’t you?” 

“I could see you,” said Burt simply, and 
was silent. 

“That’s sweet,” said Virginia, and 
neither said anything more for a few 
moments. Because she was never effusive 
he didn’t fool himself into thinking that 
this quietly self-contained temperament 
was all there was to her. No, he knew 
there were strong currents of feeling be- 
neath the surface. 

They stopped to lean on the viaduct 
rail and look over toward the Pavilion. 
Directly below them was one of the fac- 
tory buildings, dark, silent, 
unpopulated at night. Over 
there was the Office Build- 
ing, where Burt worked— 
the executive headquarters 
of the whole plant. Now the 
thought came to him : What 
if he had never come to the 
factory two years ago? 

He could have gone to 
Philadelphia when the 
Kingsley Company was 
absorbed by that Pennsyl- 
vania outfit. But he had 
chosen to remain in Hinds- 
ville; after all, even though 
both his parents had died 
years ago, this was home — 
even in a furnished room! 

The streets, the people, the 
kids he had gone to high 
school with, the old court- 
house he passed every day 
going to work, encountering 
some friend who called a 
greeting to him — all this 
was familiar and enduring, 
and in some strange way 
which he couldn’t explain it 
gave him a feeling of sup- 
port and security. 

And now there was Vir- 
ginia. She didn’t work in 
the factory but in Mrs. 

Humphrey’s gift shop, run- 
ning the circulating library. 

His gaze wandered to the other factory 
buildings beyond and the freight cars 
standing on a siding in a still pool of 
moonlight. “You know,” he said, “it’s not 
so much unlike this, what she said about 
Ceylon.” 

“I love it— that ‘going through the 
moonlight.’ Why do I remember it, Burt? 
I can’t get it out of my head.” 

“I don’t know, but I know what you 
mean.” The words, the picture, stuck in 
his mind too. Wasn’t it the same here in 
Hindsville? Native girls crossing the 
streets of the factory town — he could see 
them down there beyond the bridge — 
going through the moonlight toward the 
Pavilion, where they would not be alone 
for long. And the young men coming 
along the streets too, coming toward the 
park and the Pavilion which Mr. Slauson 
had built for them, coming from the hill- 
side where so many workers lived, from 
the Slav settlement, and the valley road 
with its little squat houses and vegetable 
gardens, where the Russian church lifted 
its turnip-shaped spires — young people 
converging from all roads in front of the 
factory temple. 
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Virginia suddenly felt, as Burt did, that 
Hindsville could be as strange and 
glamorous as Ceylon. 

They went down a little-used path to 
the other side of the park, and then they 
paused. Without another word Burt took 
her in his arms and kissed her. For 
long moments they stood embracing. 
Vaguely Virginia felt that the factory 
chimney, which hid the moon at this 
moment, was as conscious of beauty as 
any piece of architecture saturated in an 
eastern air. In fact, she thought with 
sudden, breathless elation, watching the 
moon rise up above the chimney as if it 
came out of it — what temple ever had the 
gift of this one that could blow full moons 
like soap bubbles up into the night sky? 


“Burt,” she said in a low, excited voice, 
“people can love anywhere!” 

They went on to the dance, paid their 
fifty cents at the door, and circled with 
the enormous crowd slowly around the 
hall. Burt wondered if Virginia remem- 
bered as little of the dance as he did. She 
was in his arms, and she was his girl — 
she was going to be his wife. It seemed to 
him that, together, they understood ev- 
erything tonight, without having to pay 
definite attention to it. 

It was a strange sort of pride which 
Burt felt Monday morning as he planned 
what he was going to say to Mr. Edge- 
combe. “I’m thinking of getting married 
and I was wondering — of course, times 
are bad — but I was wondering what the 
chances would be for a raise, however 
small.” He’d even be glad of a three- 
dollar raise. But he wouldn’t say so. 

Going down the corridor this morning, 
he saw the various individuals who made 
up the clerical force vanishing into their 
respective doorways — girls in their bright 
dresses, men with clean-shaven faces 
and quick steps — and he felt a warm glow 


of fellow feeling with them. For the first 
time he thought consciously of the fact 
that each of them probably had a love- 
life, an inner dream of something beauti- 
ful that was partly responsible for bright 
dresses and quick footsteps. 

“Hello, Anna!” he almost shouted to 
little Anna Poli, the office clown, as he 
hung up his hat. 

She gave him a startled look. “What’s 
got into you? Eating oats?” 

But he didn’t answer her, for already 
his eye had detected the figure of Mr. 
Edgecombe, through open doorways, 
three rooms away. Burt strode rapidly 
through the intervening rooms until he 
stood looking down at Mr. Edgecombe’s 
blue eyes and red cheeks. Then he saw 
the anxiety in his eyes. 

“Bad news this morning, 
Finch. Some nice people 
have got to go.” 

Burt stared at him, dis- 
mayed. “You mean you’re 
firing some people?” If 
measures of sharp economy 
had struck into this depart- 
ment, what chance of a 
raise would he have? 

“I hate that word, ‘fir- 
ing,’ ” replied Edgecombe, 
“but people are being let 
out of several departments, 
particularly mine. You’re 
one of them.” He put his 
pencil down on the desk 
quietly. 

“Me?” Burt stood 
stunned. 

“Yes. I can’t do anything 
about it, Finch.” 

“But ” Burt stared at 

him, feeling lost. Oh, ’ no, 
this couldn’t be! He had al- 
ways done his work well; 
he had always . . . 

“Yes, you and Miss Poli 
and Art Hadley and Joe 
Coddington. All got to go, 
and I’m sorry.” 

After a moment Burt 
found his voice again, but 
it sounded like somebody 
else’s voice, breaking in a 
way his voice never did. “Gee, that’s 
funny. I was going to ask you for a raise 
today.” Edgecombe just looked at him. 
“I — I was thinking of getting married.” 

“That’s not funny, is it?” said Edge- 
combe sympathetically. And when Burt, 
unable to say anything more because of 
the lump in his throat, turned away si- 
lently he was grateful to Edgecombe for 
not making any more remarks. 

Back in his own office, he was aware 
of Anna contemplating him in frank 
amazement. “What’s the matter with 
you this morning? You came in like a 
fire horse, and now you look like a sick 
cat.” 

“You’ll be sick too, when you hear the 
news.” 

Later, he stood with Anna at the win- 
dow looking out over the railroad tracks 
toward the hill. Anna lived up there in 
the Slav section. “It’s worse for you than 
it is for me,” she said thoughtfully. “I live 
at home with the family, and I have no 
rent to pay. Say, what about your girl 
friend’s family?” she asked suddenly. 
“Can’t they take you in with them? Lots 
of people are doubling up nowadays.” 





. . . and Virginia seemed to be perfectly happy with Richard Waite. 


Burt shook his head. The 
Folletts had only a one- 
story bungalow and one 
bedroom. Virginia slept on 
the couch in the living 
room. There wasn’t room 
for another under that roof. 

“Maybe I’ll get another 
job right away,” said Burt. 

“Who knows? Or I can 
move to a cheaper room.” 

“Don’t be discouraged,” 

Virginia kept telling him as 
the days passed and he 
found no other job. But his 
small savings account was 
running too low for him to 
be able to forget about it. 

“You don’t have to have "an 
elegant job, Burt. After all, 

I make a little money.” 

“I’m not going to have 
you supporting me!” 

“I wouldn’t be. I’d only be 
helping.” 

“Yeah? Well, I better 
start helping myself first. 

Right now I’m about two 
jumps ahead of nothing.” 

The worst of it was, he 
felt, as week after week went by, most 
of Virginia’s friends had pretty good jobs 
or husbands with jobs. Some of them 
had their own cars and were even able to 
afford golf on Sundays. Their positions 
gave them prestige. Not to have it, in 
Burt’s troubled mind, was a disgrace. 

The old emotional disadvantage of hav- 
ing had no home in Hindsville, as other 
young people had, was returning to haunt 
and confuse him. Though Virginia hinted 
at it, he didn’t realize how morbidly sen- 
sitive he was. A nightmare of insecurity 
which he had suffered during his boyhood 
returned with redoubled force. 

One evening, on the bus going over to 
Virginia’s house, he overheard a woman 
remark to another: “It’s been a year now 
since my son graduated from college, and 
he hasn’t found a job yet. The funny 
thing, he says, is they told him at the 
graduation exercises: ‘The world is wait- 
ing for you. Go out and take your place.’ ” 

“Uh-huh . . . I’ve got a girl. They 
can’t even get married. I tell you, young 
people are up against a blank wall now- 
adays.” 

Well, there it was, thought Burt dis- 
mally, his own trouble in a nutshell — “up 
against a blank wall.” For a week he 
worked in a stationery store, substituting 
for a clerk on his vacation. He told him- 
self that he shouldn’t feel too proud to 
take any job, and then, when he had got 
himself up to the point of applying for 
employment as a manual laborer, he 
found even those places filled. 

Still, he went to one of the dances at 
the Pavilion with Virginia and tried to 
forget the growing bitterness he felt. 
He was aware of the obvious irritation he 
showed with her, and yet, for the life 
of him, he couldn’t stop it. It made him 
miserable. “Aw, I don’t like the kind of 
music they play tonight.” 

“Why not, Burt? It sounds swell to 
me.” 

“Oh, it’s just that I don’t like that guy’s 
style. He overworks the clarinet.” 

“Oh!” said Virginia briefly, discon- 
certed by his technical criticism. 


The wretched feeling persisted in him 
all evening, even when he took Virginia 
home and they lingered at her door. 

“Just because you can’t find a job is no 
reason why you can’t kiss me, is it?” she 
demanded. A moment later she said: “Oh, 
Burt, don’t lose interest in life. That’s the 
worst thing you could do.” 

And now, because it was she who 
sounded critical, rather than he, an un- 
reasonable anger welled up in him. He 
walked away from her, rudely, and hated 
himself for doing it. 

“Burt!” she cried after him. 

“Forget it!” he called over his shoulder. 

He let several days go by without seeing 
her, until she telephoned to his rooming 
house and told him to come over for 
dinner. “And don’t be an Airedale!” 

It was all right for her to take it lightly, 
he told himself; the burden of making a 
way in the world didn’t fall on her as it 
did on him. After the evening with her he 
came away feeling that the very warmth 
of her nature, her simple honesty, made it 
the more impossible for him to go on. 
What was the use? 

It never occurred to him that he was 
being a little boy again, hurt by the 
world. He wanted to run away and hide. 
Even if it meant giving up everything, 
he wanted to hide. Unable to reason with 
his unreasonable feeling, he turned it 
against Virginia, the person he loved 
most. He began telling himself: “If she 
can’t be more sympathetic, then to hell 
with her!” 

When she told him one night that she 
wouldn’t fight with him, and then said 
in the next breath: “If you want to fight, 
go away and fight with yourself; and 
come back when it’s over,” a new resolve 
tightened savagely within him. He ivould 
go away. 

A few nights later, while this mood of 
bitterness and protest still weighed him 
down, he went to the Pavilion dance 
alone, wishing, somehow, to experience 
the scene morbidly without Virginia 
at his side. Standing in one of the door- 
ways, he watched the dancers: coatless 


young men, factory girls in 
sweaters and sport paja- 
mas, endless couples passing 
by in rhythmic happiness, 
the spotlight playing over 
their rapt faces, the music 
flowing in soft waves under 
the billowy muslin ceiling. 

Suddenly a voice sounded 
at his elbow. “What have 
you been doing since we 
both got fired?” It was 
Anna Poli, good-humored 
and gay. “Come on and 
dance!” she insisted. “I got 
a lot of girls with me to- 
night.” 

Soon he was among 
Anna’s friends — all Slav 
girls, and all unusually at- 
tractive. Some of them he 
had met in high school, and 
he still remembered his 
surprise at discovering how 
nice they were. But some 
prejudice had always kept 
him from really getting to 
know them. 

Now, mingling with 
them, he found their intel- 
ligent, their human friend- 
liness very appealing. There was also 
something about their alien charm— the 
tilt of a nose, the swimming darkness of 
Mediterranean eyes, or a blond head 
with high cheekbones — that had a par- 
ticular piquancy when combined with 
Americanized manners and dress and 
slang. 

Furthermore, he was suddenly warmed 
by their acceptance of joblessness as 
nothing extraordinary. These girls lived 
closer to the realities. Maybe that was 
why they seemed more understanding. 
Burt discovered all at once that dancing 
with Mary Cisek — the friendliest of them 
all, with bright, black eyes and a lovely 
head poised on shapely shoulders — was 
a pleasant way to escape from his 
troubled world. 

Going home with her, he met Steve 
Driscoll on the hillside street where Mary 
lived. “Steve, what are you doing here?” 
Steve was a mechanic who had worked 
with the Kingsley Company two years 
before when Burt was there. 

Steve grinned. “Trying to lick the cost 
of living.” He pointed to one of the houses 
in the midst of its vegetable garden. 
“Ethel and I have the upstairs. Come and 
see us, will you?” 

When Burt called on Steve and his wife 
the next evening, and they discovered his 
situation, they insisted on taking him in 
with them. There was an extra couch in 
the dining room, and he could have that. 

The next day he moved in, glad to be 
rid of his old room on the other side of 
the city. He felt that he was breaking 
with everything there. Here he was in the 
Slavic section! He left no word where 
he was going. Nobody, not even Virginia, 
could find him now! He didn’t fully un- 
derstand why he was giving up Virginia, 
but his mind clung feverishly to that de- 
termination, as if realizing all too well 
what a struggle it meant. 

Now, coming and going from Steve’s 
flat, spasmodically keeping up thf ions 
of job hunting, Burt found himsel. aiways 
returning to Hill Street with a ieeiing 
of refuge. Here, at least, his meals were 
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provided for; he helped Ethel do the 
dishes afterwards, and she made him 
feel that he was welcome to stay as long 
as he liked. 

Sometimes the outlandish old faces in 
head shawls along the streets and the 
foreign tongues he heard shouted over 
the fences bothered him. Mrs. Dobriski, 
the landlady, reminded him of Virginia’s 
mother; and one Sunday he heard a 
young girl’s voice at the front door ask- 
ing for him, and his heart turned over. 
Virginia! 

Running downstairs, he pushed past 
Mrs. Dobriski, and his glance leaped 
eagerly to the other face. It was Mary 
Cisek’s. “Hi!” said Mary. “How about a 
ride? Look, Anna’s boy friend’s got a car!” 

His life, he felt, was def- 
initely in another chan- 
nel now. One of his new 
friends was Mrs. Do- 
briski’s son Pete, a young 
man of twenty, with a 
square-jawed handsome 
face, wide shoulders and 
an air of bravado. Pete 
took a fancy to Burt. 

They worked together on 
the vegetable truck Pete 
drove, and shared the 
dollar or two of pay. Burt 
did most of the work, and 
Pete the talking. 

“This state’s the dead- 
est in the Union,” Pete 
would say. “I seen a lot 
of ’em, and I’m going to 
see more. Some day you’ll 
miss me, and I’ll be rid- 
ing a freight bound for 
the West. And when I 
get there I won’t be ped- 
dling potatoes for a liv- 
ing. You better come with 
me, Burt.” 

Pete sometimes joined 
the gang Burt went to 
the fifty-cent dances with 
— Anna Poli and Mary 
Cisek and the others — 
and sometimes Pete, who 
liked to be hospitable 
when he had money, took 
Burt to the Red Onion, 
a back room run by a 
Lithuanian named John 
who sold wine. 

In this fashion the 
winter passed for Burt, 
but always with Vir- 
ginia somewhere in his 
thoughts. One night at 
the Pavilion, when he 
was dancing with Mary, 
he looked up, and saw Virginia. She was 
dancing with Richard Waite, one of the 
crowd she had always known. Burt 
found her glance on his, her eyes study- 
ing him as if she recognized that he had 
moved to a world remote from hers. 

Burt gave a sharp jerk of his head, as 
a greeting from that world. The next 
moment Virginia lifted her face to Rich- 
ard and laughed at something he said 
as gaily, it seemed, as if she had never 
seen Burt. 

“She’s getting along all right,” he told 
himself grimly and went on dancing. 

In the interval between dances, while 
he stood with Pete and the others near 
the soda fountain, he caught sight of a 
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lean, nervous face and deep-set eyes 
staring sullenly at him from the mirror, 
and turned around to see who it was. 
Nobody. He looked back at the mirror 
and discovered it was his own face. God! 
Was he getting to look like that? . . . 
Later, he said to Pete: “What about that 
freight? I’m going to go with you.” 

Pete said: “We’ll go down to the Red 
Onion tomorrow and talk it over.” 

At the Red Onion next evening Pete 
was annoyed by the fact that the man at 
the next table, a good-looking young 
fellow in a new gray suit, talked loudly 
about his job, “as if nobody else ever 
had one.” Later, Pete got on the subject 
of barroom brawls and instructed Burt 
in the fundamentals of their technique. 


“The first thing you do is to knock 
out the center light. Then they can’t all 
come at you at once. First you grab a 
bottle like this, see, and then” — turning 
to the next table, he insolently addressed 
the fellow in the gray suit, concluding 
with — “you stuck-up American bum!” As 
the fellow started out of his chair, furi- 
ous, Pete continued hastily to Burt, 
“Then you let fly at the light!” 

Crash ! 

At that point in the lesson, the bottle 
which had been in Pete’s hand flew 
into the overhead light, and the room 
was full of splintering glass, darkness, 
cries and heavy, scuffling feet. 

Somehow Burt fumbled his way to the 


door. Outside, he was joined by Pete, 
laughing sardonically. “I poked that guy 
twice in the dark. He won’t forget it.” 

“But why did you do it?” demanded 
Burt angrily. “He wasn’t bothering us.” 

“Aw, I had to do something. Letting 
that bottle fly done me good. Come on; 
we’ll hop that freight out of town now.” 

But Burt refused to go with Pete after 
that. He would go alone, tomorrow, with- 
out the burden of a companion whose 
volatile nature had to let bottles fly vio- 
lently for no reason at all. The last Burt 
saw of Pete he was heading for the rail- 
road, whistling. 

The next afternoon Burt began to get 
a few clothes ready to do up in a bundle. 
He didn’t say anything to Ethel, and he 
wouldn’t even tell Steve 
when he came home from 
work, but as soon as it was 
dark he’d slip out of the 
house toward the tracks 
and wait his chance to 
board a freight train. He 
was going far away, any- 
where, never to return! 

All at once he thought 
of Virginia’s father — that 
was how Mr. Follett had 
lost those two fingers on 
his stubby right hand. 
Burt stood still at the 
window, remembering the 
story Mr. Follett had told 
him one night when he 
and Virginia sat on the 
back porch, and the Fort- 
nightly ladies were carry- 
ing on inside. Virginia 
had leaned over and run 
her fingers fondly through 
her father’s hair. “Burt, 
when you get old, will you 
promise to have nice gray 
hair like Dad’s? I’ll always 
love you if you do.” 

Burt turned away from 
the window. Why think 
of her now? That was 
over . . . Hurriedly he 
rolled up a shirt, some 
socks, his sweater. He’d 
leave the rest of his things 
for Steve, to repay him 
for his kindness. 

The bundle securely 
tied, he wrote a note to 
Steve and Ethel, pinned 
it on a sofa pillow, took 
up his hat and moved 
quietly to the door. Lis- 
tening, he wondered if 
Ethel had come back from 
marketing. All he heard 
was a train’s whistle from the railroad. 

Certain words suddenly came back to 
him. “Go away and fight with yourself 
... I won’t fight with you.” 

But he didn’t want to fight; he wanted 
to win. What was this terrible battle 
that kept up within him? And could he 
ever win it by running away? 

He flung his bundle in a corner and 
ran downstairs to the street, where he 
walked up and down restlessly, fighting 
with himself. “Letting that bottle fly 
done me good,” Pete had said. So that 
was the way Pete got it out of his sys- 
tem? And running away was Burt’s way. 
The realization brought him up short. 

No! That was ( Continued on page 124 ) 
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/^OME now the days when the tinkling of ice in the glasses 
^ is the tune you like to hear. It is the time when enticing 
cold cuts and tempting salads hold their sway. And the great 
plea of all summer meal-planners is simply this: "Tell me, oh 
tell me, how I can make my cold meals taste even better!” 

Well, try this simple and easy way. Build the cold meal 
around one hot dish and see what new sparkle and invigora- 
tion it gives. Especially if you serve a delicious, bracing soup 
as the lively prelude to all those cold temptations. The hot 
soup acts as a wholesome spur to languid summer appetites. 

Best of all, soup encourages and fortifies digestion at a 
time when it’s most needed. Indulge yourself freely in the 
arctic foods and beverages of summer. But do give your over- 
taxed digestion a break — help it with the comforting coopera- 
tion of soup. 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup salutes the taste with a tingling 
brightness. It gives lift and pace to the cold meal. You will 
find yourself depending upon it constantly to relieve the 
otherwise cold meals of flatness and monotony. 

Being able to serve such good soups as Campbell’s, in 
the wink of an eye, releases you for more time out-of-doors 
without a twinge to your conscience. "Campbell’s are the best 
soups I ever tasted,” you tell yourself. And your family will 
agree many times this summer, if you just give them the 
chance. Another thing, being condensed, Campbell’s Soups 
are most reasonable in price. 


Look for the 
Rbd-and- White Label 


21 kinds to choose from . . .Asparagus, Bean, Beef, Bouillon, Celery, 
Chicken, Chicken-Gumbo, Clam Chowder, Consomme, Julienne, Mock 
Turtle, Mulligatawny, Cream of Mushroom, Mutton, Noodle with chicken. 
Ox Tail, Pea, Pepper Pot, Scotch Broth, Tomato, Vegetable,Vegetable-Beef 
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BRIDESMAIDS AT 2 SMART LONG ISLAND WEDDINGS 


Chose these 


new 



nai shades 



in pink with 
Red nails 


Be divine 


Cutex Robin 


I F there’s one place where a color 
scheme is thought out as carefully 
as a symphony— it’s at a wedding. So it’s 
extra significant that bridesmaids at two 
recent Long Island weddings chose the 
new Cutex Robin Red and Rust! 

Cutex Robin Red is a new smoky red that 
really does go with everything. Even girls 
who are afraid of deep reds will like it. It’s 
just enough accent for pale colors, not too 
gay with white, and goes wonderfully 
with deep, rich browns and greens. 

Cutex Rust is a grand new color. A subtle, 
smoky Sun-Tan shade, it’s fascinating 
with brown, green, gray, yellow — and 
never looks garish on sun-tanned hands! 

If you’re conservative, you can still be 
beautiful. Cutex Rose is divine with all 
pastels, and gets along beautifully with 
all the bright, “difficult” colors so popu- 
lar in the summer. 




These three shades will give every dress 
you own that up-to-the-minute look ! 

And don’t forget, the new Cutex for- 
mula is a stronger, finer lacquer that re- 
sists fading in the sun and holds its true 
color for days. It’s more economical, too, 
because it doesn’t thicken . . . it’s usable 


right down to the last drop in the bottle! 

All 9 lovely Cutex shades are correct — 
created by the World’s Manicure Author- 
ity. They go on smoothly, stay on, never 
crack or peel. At your favorite shop— 
35^. Cutex Lipstick to harmonize— .>0«i. 
Northam Warren, New York, 

Montreal, London, Paris 


of Cutex l-iqu 
Polish Re "'°^ f or 14* 

of Lipstick 


Northam Warren Sales Company, Ine. 

Dept. CC8, 191 Hudson St., New York 
(In Canada, P. O. Box 2320, Montreal.) 

I enclose 1 4«f for 2 shades of Cutex Polish, ns checked, 
and Polish Remover. Robin Red □ Rust □ Rose □ 
Ruby □ (Also sample of Cutex Lipstick will be included) 
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Address 

City State 
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Wanderer’s House by Helen Topping Miller ( Continued from page 53) 


it down with cold reason, got control 
again. “I have no family,” he said. 

“Then” — her voice was cool and im- 
personal — “you can come to dinner on 
Sunday without the formality of a call, 
can’t you? My father is an arthritis vic- 
tim. He gets out very little.” 

“I remember him,” Knight said. “He 
let kids ride the farm horses all day 
Sunday. Who runs the farm for you?” 

“I run it. And I’m not doing badly, 
either. You’ll come, then? We have din- 
ner at one. We’re plain farm people.” 

“I’m a plain farm person myself.” He 
helped her into the saddle, knowing 
enough about saddles and boots to know 
that hers had once cost a great deal of 
money. She had taken off her gloves and 
her hands were hard and brown, the 
nails blunted. He thought briefly of 
Miriam’s soft patrician fingers. Then he 
waved good-by to Harriet Himber, and 
put old things firmly out of his mind. 

Mas. Hensley was churning 
on the kitchen porch when he went back 
to the house. She looked at him uneasily. 
“I’m glad you didn’t come back no 
quicker,” she said. “Grady Shelton was 
here. I told him I didn’t know where you 
was.” 

“Who is Grady Shelton?” said Knight. 

“He lives back up yon side the ridge. 
They’re a mean set. All the Sheltons is 
mean. Somebody told him you’d come 
back from down yonder.” 

“But I never heard of the fellow! 
What does he want?” 

. The woman looked at him with ma- 
ternal pity in her shallow eyes. “He put 
the war insurance his boy left in your 
bank — on a Tuesday — so he says.” 

Phil Knight felt a torturing cramp in 
the blood vessels of his neck. The bank 
had closed its doors on Friday. He 
gripped the porch post and saw again 
that courtroom, felt the impact of a 
thousand antagonistic eyes hunting him. 

Men who had hated him; women who 
had shrilled insults at him; cheated peo- 
ple. People made afraid because the 
ground they had trusted — a fundamental 
thing founded on dignity and men’s 
honor — had collapsed. The bank had 
failed. They had believed in Philip 
Knight and he had betrayed them, so 
they believed. The law blamed and was 
punishing him. 

And in that morose mob had been a 
man named Shelton, whose son had 
died, and who had put the little that son 
had left in the bank — on Tuesday. 

“But I didn’t take his money!” Knight 
protested. “I lost, too. I lost all I had. 
What does he want me to do? Pay him 
back?” 

The churn dasher thudded twice. “He 
allows he wants to pay you back! He 
says that he stopped by your desk and 
asked you — that was a Tuesday — if his 
boy’s money was safe in your bank. And 
you said sure it would be safe. And three 
days afterwards the bank bust.” 

Knight nodded but did not speak. 
There was no way to make plain to these 
simple country people the frantic de- 
vices he had employed that last horrible 
week to keep the bank open. In these 
hills a man’s word was important. A man 
who lied was a common skunk. The code 
was plain. 

He worried about Grady Shelton for 
two days. He considered riding over the 
ridge to talk to the man but the Hen- 
sleys discouraged that. “All them Shel- 
tons is mean,” they declared uneasily. 

“I’m not afraid of mean men,” was 
Knight’s argument. “I spent three years 


surrounded by some of the meanest men 
in this country.” 

“Grady Shelton ain’t in jail,” was the 
answer they had for that. 

After this Knight observed that the 
boy, Ranee, was trailing him closely, 
and that the lad carried an old rabbit 
gun with him. Knight could not evade 
the boy or tease him; Ranee was too 
soberly devoted. He taught Knight the 
trick of catching and holding a stub- 
born calf; he traced the origin of the 
gashed gullies in the worn fields. “We’d 
ought to cut bresh and stop these here 
next winter.” 

“We will. Saturdays and after school,” 
Knight agreed. 

“How much you reckon an ole car 
would cost?” Ranee asked naively. “I 
wouldn’t need no good one.” 

“That bald-faced yearling might buy 
one,” Knight said. “Did you turn him 
out last night where the grass is good?” 

“I done better. I cut a whole sack of 
clover and give him. If we had a field 
full of them bald faces we could make us 
some money, couldn’t we?” 

“We’ll have them, Ranee, but we need 
some fields of clover first.” 

The Himber house on Sunday was 
quietly restful; cool and clean, if a bit 
shabby, with old books, gently fading 
rugs and deep chairs. It received Philip 
Knight with dignified friendliness. 

Jarvis Himber sat in a big chair by an 
open window. He was twisted and hud- 
dled by disease, but fire lived still in his 
dark eyes and an Indian-summer 
warmth in his smile. 

“The country is coming back to what 
it used to be,” he declared. “Owners on 
the land. It’s indifference that has ruined 
the country. Tenants poorly paid to do a 
thing they don’t give a damn about 
doing. And the land is resentful. It fights 
back. Gullies and thorns and scrub. Is 
there any elderberry wine left, Hallie?” 

“A bottle or two, I think. I’ll have 
Jeter bring it up.” 

Harriet Himber was feminine today. 
Her cool green linen dress pleased Phil 
Knight. The warmth of the old wine 
flowed through him. Time ceased to be 
important. The roses on the table were im- 
portant, the good meal simply served. 

The tablecloth was darned. Miriam 
would have been amused at that. She 
would have been offended by old Jeter, 
the colored man, who plumped a plate of 
com muffins in the middle of the table 
and drawled, “Y’all kin reach every- 
thing. I gotta feed them dawgs.” 

Knight and Jarvis Himber smoked 
many pipes and finished the wine. It was 
an agreeable day with only one jarring 
note. This came when Knight told the 
Himbers about Grady Shelton. 

“Shelton has a bad reputation,” Jarvis 
Himber said uneasily. “I’d be careful.” 

Knight laughed. But Harriet did not. 

Later, as she walked down the lane 
with him in the dusk, she returned to 
the subject. “Please make peace with 
Shelton. He’s a bad character.” 

“I’ll talk to him,” Knight agreed cas- 
ually. But he was not thinking of Grady 
Shelton then. Nor was he seeing the 
deep clover in the Himber fields. 

He was seeing a dark tress of hair blow- 
ing against an olive cheek, the strong 
sweet curve of a mouth. His pulse raced 
with a sudden unaccountable return of 
youth. And with this went a youthful 
nostalgia, as though from long wander- 
ing he had come home. 

But all he said was, “This is what I 
want to do — to make this old place fruit- 
ful again. Help me, will you?” 


“I want to help,” she answered quietly. 
“Come over often.” 

“You’ve helped already.” Knight tried 
to make the words commonplace, but a 
stimulated current was in the air. Even 
the evening sky had changed, and the 
moon wore a sort of triumphing glory. 

The purpose and the sense of power 
were still upon him in the morning. 

“We’re going to town, Ranee,” he said. 
“We’ll thumb a ride in and see if some- 
body will sell us some clover seed on 
credit. You’d better come along.” 

“All right.” Ranee was ready. “I’ll take 
my rifle. We might meet Shelton.” 

Knight laughed at that. For the mo- 
ment Shelton had ceased to trouble him. 

When he returned, toward dusk, he 
had seed to plant and tools to plant it 
with. A supply merchant whom he had 
never known well had said, “You made 
me a loan once. You took a chance on 
me, Mr. Knight. I’ll take one on you.” 

Tramping through the tall grass to the 
house, Ranee drew back. “Car up there,” 
he said. 

Even before he drew near, Knight 
knew it was Miriam. 

She got down from the car as he came 
up; white-gloved, white-shod, fragrant 
and lovely. “How are you, Phil?” She 
shook hands with ease. “I heard you 
were here. You’re looking well.” 

The old pain had Phil Knight by the 
throat. She was so lovely to look at; he 
had loved her — God, how he had loved 
her once! 

“I’m well.” He was brusque and hoarse. 
Behind him he was aware of Mrs. Hen- 
sley, scarlet with embarrassment. 

“Won’t you come and set?” she in- 
vited timidly. 

“Thank you, I must be running on.” 
Miriam was the only one at ease. “You’re 
staying on here, Phil?” 

He had set his jaw so that his teeth 
were clamped. He forced himself to re- 
lax. “I’m staying on.” 

He asked about the boys, thankful for 
the calm he could force into the words. 

“They’re in camp. They’re growing 
tall. I haven’t let them forget you, Phil. 
Though, of course . . 

“A jailbird father is a handicap. I 
don’t blame you, of course.” 

“Don’t be bitter, Phil. It doesn’t help.” 

“I’m not bitter. I’m fighting. And,” he 
added with some satisfaction, “I’m not 
beaten. I think I could even be happy 
again.” 

“Quite right, of course. If there’s any- 
thing I can do ” 

K-night smoldered again. Her 
damned money! She had never let him 
forget it. “Thanks. There’s nothing you 
can do. I’d like to help the boys — later.” 

“Of course. And now I must fly, really. 
Good-by.” 

She drove away, and his pain and 
resentment lessened. He was grateful for 
the wall her money had built between 
them. It put a period to the old life. 

He tramped behind a harrow all the 
next day. His little finger was blistered 
from the reins and his heels ached. But 
his blood was cooled and flowed strongly. 
He was a creator, a master. He was add- 
ing to the wealth of the earth. 

But there was, he discovered, a lack. 
He needed to talk about what he planned 
to do. And the stolid Hensleys were a 
dull audience. So Knight walked through 
the summer dark to the Himber house 
He did not know that what he needed 
was a woman to comfort and applaud 
him. He only knew that Harriet Himber 
was a sensible and practical person, that 
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she gave him a pleasing sense of ade- 
quacy. 

He would, she told him, need to repair 
his barns. Calves could be bought cheaply 
in winter. He could start then. 

“You have timber to do it. I’ll show 
it to you. I’ve been looking at it covet- 
ously for years.” 

She walked with him to the gate that 
gave on the lane. He felt again the odd 
surging of that young pulse in his veins. 
He felt gallant and clever and pleased 
with himself. And the moon shadow on 
the sculptured outlines of Harriet Him- 
ber’s cheeks stirred him to a mood that 
ached with youth and sang a song of 
conquering. It came to him with stun- 
ning suddenness that he had fallen in 
love with Harriet Himber. 

It was loneliness, he told himself 
fiercely, morbidness, self-pity, a pathetic 
clutching at youth again. His hair was 
gray; he had sons grown tall; he had 
loved once — things like this did not hap- 
pen. And yet it had happened. 

For days he worked with savage pas- 
sion, wearing his body down, not permit- 
ting himself to look toward the brick 
house. 

The clover went in. Ranee looked at 
him with admiration and even Hensley 
listened to his suggestions. Salvaging 
barbed wire from over the place, Knight 
set about mending the fences. 

He was pointing a post with clipped, 
well -aimed blows of a short ax when a 
laugh behind him brought him about. 
Harriet Himber was standing there, with 
the red beret on her dusky hair. 

“Bravo!” she applauded. “No lumber- 
jack could do better. You didn’t learn 
that behind the bronze grilles of the 
First National but you do a grand job.” 

He grinned at her sheepishly, and all 
his blood started scudding again. “This 
is our new pasture. Ranee and I are tre- 
mendously proud of it.” 

“You should be,” she approved. “I 
came over to walk up in the timber with 
you. Can you spare time this afternoon?” 

All his caution cried against it. He 
would betray himself; but to refuse would 
be hard to explain. 

“Have you climbed the ridge yet?” she 
asked. 

“Not yet.” 

“There’s some magnificent poplar and 
hardwood up there.” 

The ridge was steep and the afternoon 
warm. They stopped at a fallen fence 
and looked back on the valley, a mosaic 
of brown and green fields. 

Harriet Himber clasped her 
knee in strong brown hands. “It’s a little 
like being God, isn’t it? Taking a bit of 
the earth and making it new — it and 
all the creatures in it.” 

Knight spoke gravely. “The new crea- 
ture I’m most interested in is a fellow 
called Phil Knight. You created him.” 

“I?” Her eyes were deep. Fires burned 
in them. Hearth fires. Home fires. 

“You took a dreary length of despair 
and made a man of it,” he went on. 
“Now, what are you going to do with the 
man you made?” 

She did not speak for a moment. Then 
her lashes came up. “I’ll give him some- 
thing to conquer — a world, perhaps. I 
think he is strong enough now to 
conquer a world or two.” 

Before Knight could speak again, 
there came a spat of flame from the 
hemlock clump beyond him, and a bullet 
plowed up the leaves at his feet. 

Instantly there was a yell from the 
thicket opposite, and Ranee leaped out 
and ran toward the hemlocks, the old 
rifle pointed. “Come out of there — I got 
ye covered!” he shouted. “Throw down 
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that gun and come out before I plug ye!” 

“Ranee!” Knight called. 

But the boy ran past them, his eyes 
blazing, the gun ready. “Come on out!” 
he shrilled. “I’ll drap ye if ye lift that 
gun ag’in, ye white-livered skunk!” 

There was a mumbling and crashing 
from the hemlocks and a man slunk out, 
a moldy black hat low over his eyes. 

Harriet Himber gave a little cry. 
“Grady Shelton!” 

Ranee was holding his rifle grimly on 
the shambling figure. “Git his gun!” he 
yelled at Knight. “Drop it, you! Drop it 
or I’ll plug ye square in the eyes!” 

The gaunt-faced hillman hesitated. 

“Drop it, Shelton!” Knight cried in a 
tone of command. 

Shelton let the gun slide down slowly. 

“Git it! Cover him with it!” ordered 
Ranee. “Shoot him if he makes a move.” 

Shelton laughed unpleasantly as 
Knight picked up the gun. “Ain’t ary 
load in hit,” he said. “I wouldn’t be 
standing here ef it was loaded.” 

Knight considered this embittered 
enemy. “He won’t move, Ranee.” 

“Don’t ye trust him. All them Shel- 
tons is mean. He followed ye up the hill 
the other night. I hid in them bushes by 
Himber’s gate and kep’ him covered.” 

“You’re the feller that shot a hole in 
my britches laig,” growled Shelton. 

“I’ll shoot a hole between yer ears if 
you make a funny move.” Ranee was 
fairly dancing. “Come on, Mr. Knight, 
le’s take him down and turn him over 
to the law!” 

“I think we can settle this here, 
Ranee.” Knight was cool. “What is it 
you want, Shelton?” 

“You know what I want! You ruint 
me, Knight. I want your yaller hide!” 

“Let’s talk that over, man to man.” 
Knight rested his palm on the muzzle of 
the old squirrel gun. “You lost your 
money in the bank. I lost mine, too. I’ve 
got this land and two hands left.” 

“I ain’t got nothing.” Shelton was 
dour. “I didn’t have but one shell for 
that there gun. I reckon now I’ll have 
to break your neck for you. Them that 
robs has to pay!” 

“I didn’t rob you, Shelton. I’m as poor 
as you are. I’ve got two pairs of breeches. 
I’ll divide with you if you think that’s 
fair. And I’ve got this farm.” 

“I don’t want no land. I got me a 
patch.” 

“There’s this timber,” Knight went on 
calmly. “I was figuring on getting some 
of it out this fall. Know anybody who 
owns a crosscut saw?” 

“I got me a saw. But I ain’t working 
for you.” 

“Aw, come on, Mr. Knight,” pleaded 
Ranee. “Le’s lock him up.” 

“He’s our neighbor, Ranee.” Knight 
kept a quiet, conversational tone. “We 
can’t put our neighbor in jail. I don’t 
blame him for wanting to break my 
neck. The trouble is, my neck isn’t worth 
much — not even to me. You couldn’t see 
your way, could you, Shelton, to getting 
this timber out on shares? Cut and 
sawed, it ought to make quite a good 
piece of money. Then you could buy 
some more shells and shoot me, if you 
still felt that you had to do it.” 

Shelton still glared. Out of the corner 
of his eye Knight could see Harriet 
Himber’s hands. They were shaking. 

But he himself felt a sense of old 
power returning. He was master again. 
Master of a situation. He lifted the gun, 
handed it to Shelton. Then from his 
pocket Knight pulled out a lone quarter. 

“That will buy you some shells. And 
I’ll be here whenever you want me.” 

Shelton snapped the hammer of the 
weapon. “How you goin’ to git logs out 
once you git ’em down?” he demanded. 


“I’ll find a way to snake them out. 
Ranee and I can do it. I’ll mark the 
trees that ought to be cut. You can 
come over Monday and start, Shelton.” 

“I ain’t saying I’ll cut no timber. I 
ain’t sayin’ you ain’t a thievin’ polecat!” 
declared Shelton as he strode off. Then 
he came back, threw the quarter at 
Knight’s feet. “I don’t want your money,” 
he snapped. “You better git a heavy chain 
if you’re figurin’ on snakin’ out timber.” 

“He won’t cut any trees.” Ranee was 
disconsolate. “He’ll borrow him some 
shells and come back and git ye.” 

“He won’t shoot me.” Knight spoke 
with a cool confidence he had not known 
in years. “And he’ll cut the timber.” 

“Well, I’m going to keep an eye on 
him anyhow,” declared the boy. 

“Good idea, Ranee. Coming, Hallie?” 

“I — think I’m scared,” she laughed 
shakily. “I’m like Ranee — I’ve known 
those Sheltons all my life. Grady Shel- 
ton killed a man once. He pleaded self- 
defense and got off. You were splendid.” 

“Listen, dear girl, I was scared too. 
Scared my bluff might not work.” 


lOTT dissembled magnifi- 
cently, then. You were fairly cocky with 
self-confidence. I was silently applaud- 
ing — with my teeth knocking together.” 

He walked with her across the hill. 

They were silent — Knight because 
something new and electric and intoxi- 
cating was in his blood; Harriet because 
her lips were holding back a cry. 

She had seen this man reborn, seen 
the splendor of courage rekindle in his 
eyes. Now he would take back from 
life what it had snatched from him. 

Harriet was glad, of course. It was 
right that life should repay for its stark 
cruelties. But her heart turned stone- 
cold at another thought. Now he would 
take back the woman he had lost. That 
was inevitable — that was white pain ! 

The pain broke in her voice a little as 
she stopped beyond the wall where the 
Himber lane began. “I’ll say good-by 
here — and congratulations.” 

Knight looked puzzled. “Why good- 
by?” he asked. “I’ll see you tomorrow.” 

She shook her head. “I’ll be busy to- 
morrow. And you— you have things to 
do, too. I’m terribly proud of — of the 
man I created. Now go on from here. 
Fight for what you’ve lost.” 

He looked at her intently. “For what 
I have lost?” he repeated. “What have I 
lost that is worth one hundredth part of 
what I can win? Oh, my boys, of course 
— I’d like to make them admire me 
again — but Hallie, can’t you see? You 
are what I Ayant to fight for!” 

“I?” Color flooded her dark beauty. 

“I love you, Hallie. I’m young again — 
afraid of nothing — because of you. Do 
you think I’ll let you go — today or to- 
morrow — so long as the world turns?” 

She was in his arms. He was a boy 
again, his blood shouting the triumph 
of youth. He was a man, on the hilltop 
in the sun — this was his woman. And in 
the valley was a world to conquer. 

“You do love me, Hallie?” 

“It must have been meant to be,” she 
whispered. “Always — even long ago!” 

“Even long ago,” he repeated, kissing 
her gently. “All my life something has 
been left out. Now, life is complete. Look 
at me, beloved. See that green world out 
there? It was made for us. For a man 
who loves a woman — and a woman who 
loves a man! We’ll take it for our own.” 

The lad, Ranee, crept up the hill and 
looked through the trees at the two who 
stood at the beginning of the lane. 

Then he looked away again and 
marched back down the hill. 

Above all, Ranee was a gentleman. 
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- / care ! 


Scientific Beauty Creams Help Protect 
the Skin from Germs which may cause Blemishes... 
Guard against Dryness 



. AVOID IMITATIONS ! 
Lookforheadand signature , H YY 00 M u/wj. Jhce. 
on all Woodbury products. 


H ow good it felt to bask in the lazy warmth 
of summer’s sun! Yet the day of reckon- 
ing may be at hand, unless you start at once 
to give your complexion the pampering care 
of a fine beauty cream. 

Sudden temperature changes, tiny particles 
of dust from the air, the germs which often 
cause blemishes ... all are at work to mar the 
beauty of your skin. Yet you can actively 
guard against them, keep your skin moist and 
clear, with Woodbury’s Cold Cream. 


Contains Exclusive 
Germ-destroying Element 

Why, you may ask, does Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream fulfill its beauty task more quickly, 
more surely than others? First, because an 
exclusive ingredient keeps it free from germs 
to the very bottom of the jar ! 

Germs’, a common cause of blemishes, are 
banished even as you leave the jar uncovered. 
The last fingertipfulof Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
is as free from germ-growth as the first! 


Keeps Skin Moist, Fresh 

And how much more this beauty cream has 
to offer! Down deep into the pores it goes to 
clear away dust and waxy secretions. And 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream helps defeat aging 
lines. Element 576, a second important ingre- 
dient, aids in combating skin dryness. 

You’ll need Woodbury’s Germ-free Facial 
Cream, too, to protect your skin 
from the wind and dust. It 
makes your rouge and pow- 
der look ever so natural! 

Each of these lovely creams 
only 50c, 25c, 10c in jars; 25c, 

10c in tubes. Do try them! 


MAIL NOW. ..FOR COMPLEXION KIT! 


Brings you generous trial tubes of two Woodbury Beauty 
Creams; six shades of Woodbury’s Facial Powder; also guest- 
size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, containing "Filtered 
Sunshine”element. Enclose 10c to cover packing and postage. 
Mail to: John H. Woodbury, Inc., 6568 Alfred St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (In Canada) John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Perth, Ontario. 
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JULY 


Countryman’s Year 


J ULY. SUNDAY. What still sunny days 
we have now! I have lived here upon 
this hillside for many years, and it seems 
to me I love it better with every chang- 
ing season. I am up at dawn to be at 
my work — teasing along a tardy book — 
but cannot keep long from my garden. 
Each hour or so I am out to see what 
new progress the tall hollyhocks that 
grow by the wall have made, or to pick 
and eat a handful of late strawberries. 

Yesterday we were haying in the 
meadow. A fine great crop, half alfalfa, 
and heavy. I cannot bear the labor of 
earlier years but helped pitch on until I 
dripped with perspiration. I like to watch 
the great loads going in at the gaping 
doorway of the barn, the man on the 
load with his barbed hay-fork, the smell 
of cattle there — I like it all. 

Today with several sharp passes of my 
hive-tool I destroyed hundreds of drone 
cells in one of my bee colonies, each of 
which would have produced a bee that 
might have become the progenitor of 
vast families of bees. And this spring we 
gathered up several bushels — millions — 
of seeds from under our maple trees, 
every one of which might have made a 
new tree fifty feet tall, to live for a 
century or more, and itself produce 
countless billions of seeds. Yet not one of 
the seeds we gathered will ever grow; 
they decay on my compost heap. 

It is a wearying thought — the vast 
fecundity of nature, wherein birth is an 
infinitesimal chance: wherein growth 
after birth is only a remote possibility: 
wherein final maturity is not short of a 
miracle. How fortunate, then, to be here 
at all. To be alive on such a day in sum- 
mer — and the wood thrush singing! 

July 6. Today, when I had an unex- 
pected whiff of the wild-grape blossoms, 
I said to myself; “Of all odors, this is, 
surely, the sweetest.” 

As the season advances some one odor 
seems the best of all. Early in May it was 
the bloom of the flowering crab, then the 
apple blossoms, then the old-stock lilacs, 
and now the grapevines with the wild 


roses, which in the wasteland scarcely a 
stone’s throw from my boundary fill all 
the air with ravishing odors. 

July 13. Being weary today at my 
desk, so that the strength and the joy 
had gone out of me, I went into my gar- 
den and there in the morning sunshine, 
among the apple trees, I began opening 
my hives to look for queen cells, to see 
what must be done to increase the stor- 
age of honey. Presently I was conscious 
of a bird singing in the apple tree just 
over my head. It was the “Easy— so easy 
— so easy” of one of our most cheerful 
neighbors, the song sparrow. 

“So easy indeed!” said I. “It is pre- 
cisely the advice I need — on a fine morn- 
ing like this, in summer.” 

It was then I began to think of the 
evils of the world, so long weighing 
heavily upon my spirit — wars, strikes, 
poverty, hunger, greed, cruelty. It may 
be, I thought, that men will have to be 
turned back to the soil for a thousand 
years or so to exorcise them. It may be 
that the remedy, .as in ancient times, lies 
here upon the open land. 

I thought, as I knelt there by my 
hives, that one cannot fool a hive of 
bees! There is no gambling short-cut to 
honey: no getting by with clever words. 
Reward rests exactly upon effort, effort 
exactly upon knowledge. 

Man is constantly forgetting this law, 
becoming impatient of this order, despis- 
ing the slow processes of creation and 
growth, seeking by silly force or sillier 
duplicity, to satisfy his greed by short- 
cuts. We who kneel by our hives know well 
that it cannot be done. We know that 
the attempt to do it results in what 
we see abroad in the world today: hun- 
ger, poverty, unemployment, hatred, bit- 
ter depression and dismay. It cannot be 
done! 

July 14. I have traveled and tramped 
in Scotland, but never really had need 
to, since we have a bit of Scotland near 
at home. I mean the Island of Nan- 
tucket, where of a summer day one may 
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also find warm moors and mists and the 
sea wind. I have come in recent years, 
during fugitive visits, to love well this 
aromatic paradise — sweet fem and bay- 
berry and tangles of wild red roses. One 
can be lost there, and yet be happy; 
there are the three simplicities: the sky, 
the sea, and the moor. 

July 15. This year, as never before 
since we lived upon this hillside, we have 
the wood thrushes with us. No bird I 
know has such a wealth of mystery and 
wild music in its hidden song — unless it 
is the vireo. 

July 21. Now is the heyday of sum- 
mer: everything voluptuously in growth. 
It is the full, warm, robust middle age of 
the year, with good health and thriving 
normal life. The earth, ripe with prod- 
ucts as well as promise, smiles now with 
full contentment. The com in my field 
is even with my shoulder; the rowen 
alfalfa, freshly green, has come eagerly 
to the second blossoming. All the cut 
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Now... The new Philco 

introduces Automatic Tuning 


Forget “numbers” as far as favorite American stations are con- 
cerned! On the new De Luxe 1 1 6X . . . Philco gives you Automatic 
Tuning. Tune by station call letters placed as they are on an 
automatic telephone dial. But tune-in favorite stations more easily 
than you dial a telephone. Twirl the dial just once ... and instantly 
you are listening to the station of your choice . . . tuned with 
electrical precision. 



Typical setting of Philco 
Automatic Tuning Dial 


Wherever you live , 
your dealer will replace 
these mythical call letters 
with those of your 
favorite stations 


...and again Only Philco has it!" 
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meadows, in spite of dry weather, are 
again greening; the potatoes, not yet 
blighted, carpet their broad acres, and 
the onions and tobacco, the chief com- 
mercial crops of our valley, are at their 
best. 

The early peaches in my orchard — the 
Mayflower — hang loaded with red-ripen- 
ing fruit, never so abundant as this year. 
The early apples — the Yellow Transpar- 
ents — are full grown. All the hives are 
filling with honey. In the garden we 
have zinnias and calendulas and holly- 
hocks at their best, and great red and 
white roses. Surely a good, abundant, 
smiling time of the year! 

Here I live. After wandering, this val- 
ley is my home, this very hillside: these 
green acres. I want no other. This is my 
progress, the succession of the seasons; 


this my reward, the product of the 
earth. Here may I think, and love 
and work. Here have I lived and here 
I would die, for of all places under the 
sun I know of none that contents me 
better. 

July 27. Rain in the night, all night 
long. It has been hot and dry, a week 
or more of burning sunshine, parched 
meadows and withering corn. 

But last night I awakened with the 
cool sweet breath of the rain upon my 
face. I lay there, still and happy, and 
listened. It was as though nature had 
drawn a long sigh and, repenting her 
hot anger of past days, had begun to 
weep softly, copiously, to assuage the 
fever of the burning earth. 

I heard the rain tapping on the roof, 


whispering among the leaves of the ash 
tree next my window. I could smell the 
fragrance — the unforgettable fragrance 
— of new rain upon parched verdure and 
thirsty dust. It came straight down and 
filled all the night with comfort and 
releasement. 

July 28. The sweet com is tasseling 
out: we have had our first new potatoes. 

You may know the true gardener by 
his willingness to kneel in the earth — 
willing knees and a strong back. He loves 
the feel of the soil: he loves to step 
around in his garden paths in such 
warm moist mornings of July as this, 
when the vegetation can almost be seen 
to grow. He loves every row of corn, 
every hill of melons, every clump of tall 
hollyhocks. 


Kougarok by Rex Beach ( Continued from page 47) 


when he was a pup — traded a dollar 
alarm clock for him — and made a pet of 
him.” 

• Pet of who? Kougarok ?” 

After an instant Mort exploded irri- 
tably, “Hell! He couldn't have cared 
much for the dog or he wouldn’t have 
bet him. I wouldn’t. What’s more, if he 
was a poker player he’d have him yet.” 

“I guess that’s right,” said Scotty. 

That evening Holmes brought the ani- 
mal into the house, fed him some choice 
morsels of dried king salmon and went 
over him carefully, examining his feet 
and massaging his muscles. His impulse 
was to keep him indoors and share his 
bed with him but for the good of the 
dog he dared not. Instead, he removed 
one of the soft woolen blankets under 
which he had been sleeping and which 
therefore had his body odor clinging to 
it, and with this he made a bed in the 
kennel. Kougarok sniffed at it doubt- 
fully; then, when he had trod a nest in 
it to suit him, he deliberately turned his 
back upon its owner. 

In the entire history of sporting events 
there has never been anything like the 
All-Alaska Sweepstakes. It is — or was — 
the most heroic Marathon ever run. In 
planning the contest, those hardy north- 
erners made of it not only a test of 
strength, speed and stamina for man 
and animal alike but also a revealing 
trial of judgment and courage. 

The race was run in midwinter from 
Nome, across country to Candle Creek, 
which is on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, and back — a distance of approxi- 
mately five hundred miles. Every possi- 
ble hazard of arctic travel lurked on the 
way. From certain control stations where 
the teams laid over, progress of the race 
was telephoned in to Nome and the posi- 
tions of the contestants were posted on 
blackboards. 

The real struggle, of course, went on 
between bulletins, and the intensity of 
that unseen drama was reflected in the 
frequent weather reports or the unoffi- 
cial comment that came dribbling in over 
the whispering wires. 

The rules were simple: a man could 
drive as few or as many dogs as he 
chose, but he could not add to the num- 
ber en route or receive assistance of any 
sort. Moreover, he must return with 
every dog he started with, dead or alive. 
Those too badly crippled to run must 
be hauled. Competitors could set their 
own pace and rest at will. 

When, after a year of careful prepara- 
tion, the starting day arrived, mines, 
banks and business houses closed. Nome 
went on holiday and people came from 
far and near. Once the teams had been 
sent away the crowds congregated at the 


bulletin boards and went practically 
sleepless thereafter. The capital prize 
was big, betting was feverish and the 
odds changed frequently. 

Not until the two-hundred-and-fifty- 
mile turn had been made, however, and 
the real condition of the teams and their 
drivers had begun to show, did excite- 
ment rise to the boiling point. Then, as 
the blackboards told the story of the 
savage drama being played out there 
amid whirling snows, the city went wild. 
It was on the home stretch that the un- 
expected always happened. Men shout- 
ed as some bulletin was read; women 
shrieked with joy or pounded their fists 
and wept, for all knew how those racing 
teams and racing drivers struggled. They 
knew the malignancy Nature shows in 
her crueler moods; they could feel the 
bite of salt fog — that frozen rime of the 
sea; they could hear the winds wailing 
through Death Valley, where the trail 
was always buried. 

They appreciated the perils offered by 
overflows, for a man is only as good as 
his dogs and a dog is only as good as his 
feet. That water seeped up treacher- 
ously through the snow, and once a 
team was in it the driver must dry every 
toe of every paw of every dog. That 
meant fast work, barehanded, in a tem- 
perature which turned naked flesh to 
marble: otherwise the white trail from 
Candle Creek became a red trail, a trail 
of blood. 

Mort Holmes’ Siberians lived up to his 
confidence in them: they were the first 
to make the turn, and from the rest 
periods which Scotty Britt allowed them 
it was evident that he was conserving 
their strength, for a driving finish. 
Scotty himself was tireless. 

The loss of Kougarok had been a seri- 
ous handicap for Jim Belton. He whirled 
into Candle while Scotty was still in 
bed, but the board showed that Jim was 
already crowding his team and cutting 
his stops to the minimum. Where he 
should have taken four hours of rest 
he was taking two. 

He was up and away again close be- 
hind Scotty’s heels, followed by Colonel 
Wheatley’s crossbred setters and Male- 
mutes, which had started last. Knute 
Larsen, their driver, was reported to be 
as fresh as a daisy. Having overhauled 
and passed four teams, he was confident 
of pulling down the two ahead. 

The messages that came in for a while 
thereafter indicated that Belton was 
going strong; then he was unaccountably 
late in checking in, and when the flash 
came from Sloane’s roadhouse it told a 
story that changed the betting odds in- 
stantly. He had hit an overflow and his 
dogs’ feet were damaged. 


That, people agreed, was chargeable 
to his new leader. Kougarok had sensed 
the danger and avoided it but evidently 
there was too much snow blowing for 
Belton to see the turnout. Poor Jim! If 
only he hadn’t looked twice at his hole 
card. 

Eve Belton heard some of the Eenies 
discussing that stud game. Overwrought 
from her vigil, and knowing what the 
remaining hours of the race held in 
store, she began to chatter hysterically. 
The dogs would pull until every frosted 
paw was a bleeding mass. They’d give 
all they had, the poor savage, crippled 
darlings! But — the pity of it! 

Holmes elbowed his way to her through 
the crowd. “I’m sorry, Eve,” he said. “I 
hope Jim didn’t get his feet wet.” 

She turned upon him eyes smudged as 
if with charcoal, and exclaimed, “That’s 
a lie, and you know it! You’re glad! 
You’re laughing up your sleeve. I could 
kill you!” 

“Why, Eve!” he protested, but she 
stormed on: 

“Kougarok isn’t your dog and he never 
will be. You own him but he belongs to 
us. He’ll work for you; he’ll win this race 
for you, but he’d die for Jim.” 

That night Mort got roaring drunk 
and those who disliked him said irritably 
that he was already celebrating. Pretty 
poor taste, they called it. They began to 
pull for Knute Larsen and the Wheatley 
team. Some of them prayed that Scotty 
Britt would drop dead. 

Holmes won, however, and Jim Belton 
ran a poor third to Wheatley’s cross- 
breeds. Nevertheless, Jim was the hero 
of the race, for he finished dead on his 
feet, pushing feebly at the handle bars 
of a sled which carried two crippled 
members of his team while two others 
limped painfully at his heels. All thir- 
teen dogs lifted their paws as if they 
were treading on a hot stove and be- 
hind them for a hundred miles stretched 
a thin red trail of agony. 

Jim’s long drill parka reached scarcely 
to his waist, the skirts of that garment 
having gone to protect the dogs’ paws 
when their moccasins wore out. When 
that lurching scarecrow, eyes bloodshot, 
face cracked and swollen from the frost, 
urged the pitiful remnants of his emaci- 
ated team across the finish line, Front 
Street rang with cheers — a heartfelt trib- 
ute to the courage of man and beast. 

On the other hand, Britt asserted that 
he had never driven an easier race. “All 
I did was keep up with the sled and 
feed my team. Kougarok drove it. And 
that overflow that ruined Jim — Kouga- 
rok smelled it, stopped, then circled back 
to the sled and sat down. I drug him 
forward by the collar — and went in 
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Stretched R>res 


SPOIL THE 
PRETTIEST FACE 



Miss Mary McHale, popular New York society girl, says: "Pond’s Cold Cream keeps my skin smooth and fine.” 

See faults go— 
with under skin Treatment 



T HE three commonest skin faults 
usually follow one another! 

Once a girl allows blackheads to 
dot her skin, she’s sure to be both- 
ered with blemishes, too. And, 
blackheads and blemishes sooner 
or later mean — stretched pores . . . 
hardest of all to get rid of . . . hard- 
est to bear! 

It’s easy to understand, once 
you know how they start. 

All three come from clogging 
just under the pore opening — the 
result of a faulty underskin. 

The little diagram above ex- 
plains — When the underskin slows 
up, and glands get out of order, 
pores get clogged with their own 
oils. Dirt settles in ... a black- 
head! Unless you remove that 
blackhead, it develops into a blemish. 
Meantime, all that clogging keeps stretch- 
ing and stretching your pores. 

Rousing underskin treatment 
fights them off 

You can avoid them all — keep them from 
spoiling your looks — by the steady use of 
Pond’s rousing underskin treatment. 


Mrs. Rodman Wanamaker II 

of the prominent Philadelphia family, says: "I’ll never have 
blackheads or blemishes— using Pond’s Cold Cream. It makes 
my pores finer. I use it night and morning.” 

Just day and night — a thorough rousing 
and cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream . . . 
and soon your sluggish underskin is func- 
tioning freely again. Pores keep clear. 
Blackheads, blemishes stop coming. Pores 
actually reduce! 

For Pond’s Cold Cream contains spe- 
cially processed oils which go deep into 
the pores . . . clear them of dirt, make-up. 


skin secretions. Then you pat in 
more cream — briskly . . . Rouse 
that faulty underskin. Feel your 
skin tingle with new vigor! 

Do this daily for quick results 

Every night, cleanse with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. As it brings out the dirt, make- 
up, skin secretions — wipe off. Apply 
more cream. Pat in hard — to get at 
that neglected underskin! 

Every morning, and during the day, 
repeat treatment with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Your skin comes softer every 
time. Powder goes on beautifully. 

Keep up these Pond’s patting treat- 
ments. As blackheads soften, press them 
right out. Now blemishes stop coming. 
And the places where pores showed 
largest will be finer textured ! 

SPECIAL 9-TREATMENT TUBE 

and 3 other Pond’s Beauty Aids 

POND’S, Dept. H- 54 , Clinton, Conn. Rush special tube 
of Pond’s Cold Cream, enough for 9 treatments, with 
generous samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams and 5 differ- 
ent shades of Pond’s Face Powder. I enclose lot to cover 
postage and packing. 

Name 


City- 
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ankle-deep. He saved the race for us 
right there.” 

Mort Holmes made no new friends by 
winning the Sweepstakes. He discov- 
ered, too, that he was never invited to 
play poker with the Eenies any more. 
Kougarok, on the other hand, was more 
popular than ever and when Mort men- 
tioned the dog he never lacked an atten- 
tive audience. They were great pals now, 
he declared, and the dog was as crazy 
about him as he was about the dog. 

As a matter of fact, Holmes was lying; 
he refused to admit even to himself how 
sorely Kougarok had hurt his pride. He 
made every possible effort to win the 
animal’s confidence and liking: he pam- 
pered him and tried to romp with him. 

If Kougarok had been a woman he 
could not have been courted more as- 
siduously. Nor did any spoiled chorus 
beauty ever accept favors from some fat 
and fatuous admirer with a more arti- 
ficial display of gratitude. The dog grew 
to be a grafter; he fawned upon Mort, 
tyrannized over him, and when he got 
what he wanted, lapsed into indifference. 

Holmes had never driven the 
dog on a long trip, so when he found it 
necessary to go to St. Michael he de- 
cided to go alone and share authority 
over Kougarok with nobody. Surely if 
they were thrown together on the trail, 
shared bed and board, hardship and 
fatigue, they would establish a more 
satisfactory relationship. 

The ice in Norton Bay was in treach- 
erous condition from an unseasonal 
south wind, and the Indians reported 
wide leads of open water, so Mort laid 
over at Isaacs Point. A freight outfit 
from Council City was camped near the 
village waiting to cross, and their team 
consisted of the five largest and strong- 
est dogs Mort had ever seen. Realizing 
the inevitable result if his lightweight 
Siberians mixed with them, Mort pitched 
his tent as far away as possible. 

His dogs were always inclined to go 
looking for trouble and they did so now, 
but after one reconnaissance of the 
freighters’ camp they came home on the 
run and their owner rested easier. 

The south wind, tempered by the first 
false hint of spring, continued for sev- 
eral days. Time dragged. 

Mort was surprised when one of the 
Swede freighters called on him and said, 
“You better put chain on dat Kougarok 
dog, an' padlock, too.” 

"What’s the matter? Thinking about 
stealing him?” 

The fellow shook his head. There was 
anger and bewilderment in his pale blue 
eyes. “If ve don’t know who he is, by 
Yiminy ve shoot him dead!” 

"Really!” The lawyer’s face darkened. 

“I raise dem five huskies an’ dey chew 
up every team in dis country. Now de 
bes’ four is cut to hal.” 

Holmes sat up on his bedroll. “My 
dogs didn’t do it. They couldn’t. Those 
rhinos of yours ran ’em off the first day.” 

“Sure! Dey come home an’ tell Kouga- 
rok an’ he wisit us, yust same like big 
bully.” 

“You don’t mean he came looking for 
trouble? And tackled all five?” 

The man nodded gloomily. “Jesterday 
he wisit us again. Today Olaf is vaitin’ 
vid ax. He’s detter - mined to kill ” 

"If he hurts Kougarok ” the owner 

began, but his caller interrupted to ex- 
plain : 

“He's detter - mined on killin’ our dog’ 
if Kougarok licks ’em t’ree time’. Olaf 
is great fightin’ man himself: he’s werry 
’shamed.” 

Mort grinned and reassured the fellow. 
“You boys have been damn’ nice about 
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this. I’ll chain him and if you need help 
in crossing the bay you can have some 
of my team, or all of it.” 

“Ve make it okay if Yesse Yames 
leave’ us alone. By Golly, I never seen 
dog like him. I t’ink he packs a knife.” 

When the freighter had gone, Mort 
brought the culprit into his tent and 
went over him carefully but failed to 
discover a fang mark in his hide. “You 
son-of-a-gun!” he said softly. “A million 
dollars wouldn’t buy you.” 

East of Norton Bay a vast field of 
muskeg lies between the coast line and 
the mountains. The government trail 
follows the shore line and along it are 
iron posts with metal markers. 

This was the late spring and autumn 
trail, but when the tundra lakes froze 
over the mail teams broke out a cutoff. 
Although the latter was poorly staked 
it was well traveled, and after leaving 
Bonanza roadhouse Mort’s team raced 
along it at runaway speed. 

The weather held good all the way to 
St. Michael and it was not until the re- 
turn trip was half over that he encoun- 
tered his first storm. As he pulled into 
Hamsun’s roadhouse an hour before dark 
the world was hidden behind a curtain 
of spinning flakes. Out of the north came 
a slashing wind. 

Another outfit was ahead of him at 
the roadhouse, and Kougarok immedi- 
ately took an interest in it. When he was 
unharnessed he investigated the sled, 
then trotted to the roadhouse door and 
waited for Mort to open it. 

“Nothing doing,” Mort told him. 
“You’re spoiled.” 

When the dog insisted upon entering 
he led him around to the shed and shut 
him inside. He was at a loss to explain 
the animal’s behavior until he discov- 
ered that the traveler who had preceded 
him was Jim Belton. 

Belton had suffered a mishap; he was 
in bed, and both Hamsun and his helper 
were in attendance upon him. In feel- 
ing out the ridged-up trail, now hidden 
under a downy blanket of white, the 
miner had slipped and twisted himself. 
The injury had rendered Belton help- 
less; it called for immediate medical aid, 
and the nearest hospital was at Nome. 

Mort considered. He was tired; both 
his own dogs and Belton’s were played 
out and it would be a hard day’s trip to 
Bonanza roadhouse in a storm like this. 
Plainly there was nothing to be done 
before morning, when he and Hamsun, 
regardless of weather, would rush the 
sick man through. 

While they were discussing the situa- 
tion there came a scratching at the 
door — some dog was loose, and the helper 
went out to lock it up. A moment or two 
later the double panes of a window 
crashed into the room and out of the 
night catapulted a body. It was Kouga- 
rok. He scrambled to his feet and sprang 
toward the bunk in which Belton lay. 
Lifting his front paws to the rail, he 
licked the miner’s face. 

Jim spoke to him in a quavering voice; 
he took the dog’s head in his arms. 

While the scandalized Hamsun tacked 
a bed sheet over the broken window, 
Mort Holmes stared at the tableau across 
the room. Jim Belton was crying like a 
woman. 

The next morning Mort dropped his 
lightest dogs and replaced them with 
the heaviest and strongest members of 
Jim’s team, for the storm was still rag- 
ing and Hamsun predicted that it would 
be a long drag to Bonanza. 

Kougarok looked on as Belton was 
carried out to the sled and wrapped in 
a fur robe. The dog seemed to realize 
that something was seriously amiss, for 
when Mort shouted, “Mush!” he lunged 


into his collar and snapped the long tug 
rope taut. 

The air was thick with fine, haTd par- 
ticles. and underfoot the snow crawled 
like sliding sand. “Sorry this happened,” 
Belton apologized. “You’d have laid over, 
otherwise.” 

“Forget it,” Holmes told him. 

The trail for a while followed the 
shore line, which was rugged here. When 
it cut inland over point or promontory 
the going was heavy indeed, for the new 
snow was deep and very dry; hence it 
was early afternoon before they topped 
the last bluff and the Bonanza flats lay 
ahead of them. The plain was invisible. 

Trouble started soon after they were 
out on the treeless tundra, for the cut- 
off trail was drifted level. When they 
lost it Hamsun went exploring for a 
stake and thereafter they felt their way 
blindly from marker to marker. It was 
slow, confusing, arduous work. 

“We’ll never make it this way,” Mort 
confessed after a while. “Let’s leave it 
up to Kougarok.” 

“Sure!” Belton agreed. “He was over 
this trail twice last fall. That is to say, 
he was over the government trail.” 

“We ain’t on the government trail and 
I don’t want to be on it,” Hamsun de- 
clared forcefully. “Too close to open 
water. Three, four teams been lost there. 
The fool leaders went with the wind 
and took ’em to sea.” 

“But we’ll be all night at this rate.” 

“Trouble is, there’s no coast line to 
these flats. You’re on the ice before you 
know it. But — all right! We ain’t getting 
anywhere like this. Only hold your team 
up into the wind.” 

Ten minutes later the roadhouse man 
shouted, “That leader’s going ‘haw’ too 
far! He’s swinging to seaward.” 

“Gee!” Holmes commanded, and Koug- 
arok obeyed — for a while. Then again 
Hamsun interfered. 

“Wha’d I tell you? We’re in a hell of 
a jam — no telling where the cutoff ’is.” 

“Maybe the dog knows what he’s do- 
ing,” Belton argued, but Hamsun as- 
serted furiously that he knew more than 
any dog and thereupon wallowed for- 
ward. Roughly he swung the team to 
the right. No sooner had he dropped 
back, however, than Kougarok bore 
southward again and Holmes could not 
control him. 


JLhoroughly alarmed by Ham- 
sun’s apprehensions, Holmes began to 
use the whip. It was the first time he 
had ever laid the lash to his leader but 
the dog, it seemed, had suddenly turned 
headstrong. This aroused all that was 
stubborn in his owner. Holmes lost his 
head as Kougarok persisted in defying 
him: one beating followed another as 
the miles dragged wearily by. 

Grimly the battle went on, first Mort 
and then Hamsun using the lash and 
even the clubbed whipstock, the dog 
panting, sobbing as he lunged into his 
collar, tenaciously holding to the course 
he had set. 

Belton finally implored his companions 
to desist. “Don’t punish him any more. 
I — can’t stand it.” 

“You want he should take us to sea?” 
Hamsun stormed. “By God, I don’t! It’s 
getting dark, and I bet we’re on the ice 
already.” And again he fell upon the 
disobedient leader. 

“If I could get off this sled you 
wouldn’t strike him!” Belton shouted, 
and the anguish in that protest brought 
Holmes to his senses. He plunged ahead, 
tore the whip out of Hamsun’s hand 
and ordered him to fall back. 

“No wonder the dog doesn’t know 
where he’s going. We’ve beaten him to 
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a pulp.” Stooping, Holmes stroked the 
battered head of the husky and said 
gently, “Good boy! I won’t whip you 
any more. I — I’ll drown first. Get up, 
lad. Make another try, but for God’s 
sake watch your step!” 

Kougarok, however, refused to stir; he 
would not rise until Jim Belton called 
to him, “Take it away, boy! Let’s go!” 

The dog struggled to his feet and 
slowly the team strained past Holmes, 
who elbowed Hamsun away from the 
handle bars and took his place. By now 
they could see only the four animals 
harnessed next to the sled, the others 
being hidden by the seething drift. 

Night had finally settled when the sled 
came to a stop and Hamsun collided 
with Mort. “What’s up now?” the road- 
house man queried. 

“I don’t know.” Holmes started the 
load. “Mush on! Kougarok! Damn you!” 

“Wait!” Hamsun spoke in a frightened 
voice. “It’s — open water!” Cautiously he 
worked his way forward. 

The roadhouse man’s figure disap- 
peared into the gloom. Several seconds 
crept past before he called, “Mr. Holmes! 
Come here, quick!” 

Mort floundered past the prostrate 
team until he saw again the black bulk 
of Hamsun’s parka. 

“Can you see the water?” he called. 

“Listen! Listen!” 

Above the bellowing of the wind 
Holmes heard a faint, sustained metallic 
clatter, like the rattle of tin, and grop- 
ing forward he almost collided with an 
iron post on the top of which a metal 
flag was vibrating furiously. At the foot 
of the post, his muzzle almost touching 
it, Kougarok was crouched. 


“It’s the government trail!” Hamsun 
cried in a queer voice. “It’s marked like 
this all the way in. We’ve got a chance 
to make Bonanza after all!” 

“We clubbed him blind but he brought 
us to it!” Holmes exclaimed. “We don’t 
deserve to get through.” He knelt and 
took Kougarok’s head in his arms. 

“You stay here while I find the next 
marker,” the roadhouse man volunteered. 
But Holmes said: 

“If he found this one he’ll find the 
others.” 

In a moment the sled was in motion 
again, and this time no attempt was 
made to direct the leader: the men 
merely slogged along behind. Their ap- 
prehensions had begun to grow again 
when suddenly, so close at hand that 
they could have touched it, another iron 
post appeared out of the darkness and 
they heard the rattle of its tin flag. 

Hamsun actually collided with the 
third trail marker. Guided by some in- 
stinct too mysterious for the human 
mind to understand, Kougarok laid a 
course as straight as an arrow’s flight 
through the blinding smother. 

After what seemed an eternity the 
team halted a second time. Wearily 
Holmes investigated, only to bring his 
head into violent contact with something 
hard. It proved to be the overhang of a 
cabin roof. 

The building was half snowed under; 
Kougarok lay with his muzzle pressed 
against its wall. Suddenly a beam of 
light appeared at Mort’s feet; it widened 
as a plank door opened, and before he 
could step aside the snow gave way be- 
neath him, and he and Kougarok and 
the dogs immediately behind them were 


carried downward on a miniature ava- 
lanche into the lamplit interior of the 
Bonanza roadhouse. The sled fetched up 
with a jar against the doorjamb. 

An hour later Mort seated himself 
on Jim’s bunk and inquired, “How are 
you making it, old-timer?” 

“I’ll live till spring.” 

“Sure. We’ll have easier going from 
here on.” 

“How’s Kougarok?” 

“I’ve been working on him. God! I 
ought to be shot.” 

“He knows you didn’t mean to hurt 
him.” 

“Listen, Jim. He didn’t take that abuse 
on my account. It was for you. He isn’t 
my dog; never was and never will be.” 

“Nonsense! He’d give his life for you.” 

“I know. But not his heart, and that’s 
all I want. If I had that no money could 
buy him, but it simply isn’t his to give. 

He’s earned his right to choose ” The 

speaker’s voice broke; he rose, crossed 
the plank floor and flung open the door 
to the back room. “Kougarok!” he called. 

The dog appeared, walking slowly, 
wearily; his head and tail were drooping, 
his jowls were cut, his eyes swollen 
nearly shut. “Speak to him, Jim. He’s 
yours. I don’t deserve to own a dog 

like ” Again Holmes’ voice failed him. 

Abruptly he passed into the kitchen. 

But it was unnecessary for Belton to 
speak; he merely held out his arms and 
Kougarok lurched to him on legs that 
bent. With an effort he crept into the 
bunk, then stretched himself out with 
a mighty sigh. 

No doubt he wondered why the mois- 
ture on Jim’s face was so salty to his 
tongue. 
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she have proved unsatisfactory? In what 
way could Xenia — a star pupil — have dis- 
graced her school? 

To find out, Humphrey blindfolded a 
trainer and sent him down to Vevey to 
give her a checkup in the thick of that 
town’s capricious traffic. In and out of its 
twisting streets she led her man, guiding 
him around puddles, warning him about 
curbs, choosing the rough part of every 
footway for herself that he might have 
the smooth. As a supreme test, they 
drove a car suddenly out of the road 
onto the sidewalk, cutting across her 
path by a lunatic, right-angle turn wild 
enough to have caught most pedestrians 
unawares. But not the taut and wary 
Xenia, who signaled her man in time. In 
short, she passed the examination with 
flying colors. “So help me, Jack,” the 
trainer babbled, “there’s nothing the 
matter with her. She’s perfect.” 

Much puzzled, Humphrey telegraphed 
an inquiry to the little French town 
north of the Aveyron. No answer. Then 
he wrote. No answer. Finally he sent a 
scout on a visit of investigation, which 
yielded the fact that Xenia, far from 
having failed in her task, had been the 
wonder of the town and a tremendous 
success with her new master, who, 
thanks to her, had for the first time 
since the war tasted the sweets of free- 
dom — freedom alike from the callous- 
ness and the equally infuriating pity of 
others, freedom to go and come when 
and where he pleased, freedom even to 
stay out till all hours, he and Xenia to- 
gether, drinking with his cronies in the 
smoky old huvette on the cobbled square. 

There was the rub. That was what his 
wife couldn’t bear. No longer was he de- 
pendent on her. No longer was he under 
her thumb. So she had shipped the inter- 
loper back to Switzerland. And her ex- 


planation to the desolate blind man? Oh, 
she just told him that his precious Xenia 
had proved faithless and run away. 

The other woman whom I marked for 
extermination as my good deed for 1936 
had in like manner violated the funda- 
mental decencies. She had a neat little 
house on the outskirts of Birmingham in 
England and some wealthy busybody had 
provided her sightless husband with 
one of the guide-dogs from the training 
school at Wallasey near Liverpool. 

Reports that the dog was failing in her 
task led in this case, also, to an investi- 
gation. This brought to light the fact 
that the blind man, when at home, was 
accustomed to leaving his dog outside. 
She was even obliged to sleep out- 
side, which wounded her pride, weak- 
ened her affection, interrupted her inter- 
est and wrecked her morale. 

Full well her master knew this but he 
could do nothing about it. You see, his 
wife wouldn’t have the creature in the 
house. Indeed, they had to take the dog 
away because on this point the Missus 
wouldn’t yield an inch. No, sir! Tracking 
mud on her linoleum! Getting hair all 
over the furniture! That was her reason. 
The bitch! The dirty bitch! 

All of which — that training school near 
Vevey and the one near Liverpool and 
the blackhearted behavior of the be^ 
grudging wives, yes, and the curious 
luncheon with the blindfolded men in 
New Jersey — all of which, I say, grew out 
of a letter written eight years ago by a 
boy in Nashville, Tennessee. That letter 
was addressed to Mrs. Harrison Eustis, 
an American woman who had launched 
in Switzerland a small, casual experiment 
in the breeding of German shepherd 
dogs. These strong, artful and devoted 
creatures had been faithfully tending 
flocks on their native hills for three 


thousand years and only in the ’nineties, 
when some fancy kennels began groom- 
ing them for bench shows, did the breed 
begin to deteriorate. The great lines 
always do deteriorate when sportsmen 
get to work on them, breeding them as 
they do for physical points. 

Mrs. Eustis wanted to know if it might 
not be a good idea instead to breed for 
all the good qualities of the heart and of 
the head. Why not breed for judgment 
and fidelity and imagination and kind- 
ness? 

This question she put to the aforesaid 
Humphrey, an erstwhile cowboy and 
whilom lion tamer, who after the war 
had busied himself with the breeding of 
Arabians for the army endurance test. 
He had just finished this stint and was 
looking about for a new problem to 
tackle when Mrs. Eustis popped her bio- 
logical question. Why not breed the Ger- 
man shepherd dogs for character? To 
which Humphrey replied, “Why not?” 
and started packing his trunk. 

Now, unless a dog works — the job of 
being merry and bright around the house 
in return for your keep is, mind you, 
never a sinecure, but I don’t mean that 
kind of work — unless a dog has a job, 
how could one determine its character? 
And where in the world were any female 
dogs employed at jobs calculated to test 
their quickness of wit and stanchness of 
heart? There was just one answer to 
that. So they bred from those which, 
across the frontier, were already making 
good as guides for the German war- 
blind. About this work, the admiring 
Mrs. Eustis wrote an article for the 
Saturday Evening Post and, little guess- 
ing the consequences, called her piece 
“The Seeing Eye.” And it was this piece 
that back home in Nashville was read to 
a youngster named Morris Frank who, at 
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the age of fifteen, had lost his sight in a 
handball accident. He wrote to Mrs. 
Eustis asking why he couldn’t have one 
of those dogs and promising that, if she 
would help him to get one and if the dog 
proved all she said, he, in turn, would 
then help other blind people in America 
to get them, too. 

This letter caused some consternation 
in Montpelerin. Outfitting the blind was 
a task they hadn’t even contemplated 
undertaking. Yet, under bondage to the 
hopes they had carelessly raised, for this 
one boy, at least, they must make good — 
would make good, they promised, if only 
he could get himself to Switzerland. 
Frank promptly had himself shipped 
there by American Express, and, a month 
later, he and his dog Buddy started forth 
on wanderings that have taken them 
more than a hundred and fifty thousand 
miles together. 

Thus was started the training school 
which is known as the Seeing Eye. Its 
headquarters now are in Whippany on 
the outskirts of Morristown, New Jersey. 
To that school from all over America 
blind folk come, stay a month for train- 
ing and then go briskly forth, each com- 
panioned with a Xenia of his own. In 
every fiber of their being they are trans- 
formed during that month — changed be- 
yond recognition from the faltering, 
frightened, oppressed, mistrustful men 
they seemed on their arrival. 

Each is greeted when he gets there by 
a young man who is himself a challenge 
and a reassurance, a lordly and derisive 
young man, on whom — her master and 
her child — a dog, somber and disdainful 
to the rest of the world, keeps ever a 
watchful eye. It would do your heart 
good to see them when they sally forth 
together — Morris Frank of Nashville, 
Montpelerin, Morristown and the wide, 
wide world; Morris Frank and Buddy, 
his good companion. 

I first encountered these comrades 
nearly three years ago as the unforeseen 
result of my having accepted (in a mo- 
ment of mental collapse) an invitation 
to a banquet. It was a huge and (as you 
might maliciously have guessed) indis- 
criminate affair. In the anteroom to the 
vast Park Avenue dining hall, lukewarm 
and quite distasteful cocktails were being 
served to the horde of overstuffed dow- 
agers with which the place seethed. But 
though I repented in time, I found my- 
self so wedged in that I could not have 
got back to my hat and coat without 
contusions and the risk of mayhem. 

At that juncture, my envious 
eye was caught by the sight of one tall, 
handsome fellow who was moving 
through the mob with the ease of a 
ship’s prow cleaving the water. Later, I 
discovered that he was blind and that a 
resolute guide-dog was in charge of this 
cleaving in his behalf. 

With the after-dinner coffee, they 
showed a cockeyed, amateur movie which 
gave glimpses of the work of the Seeing 
Eye in Switzerland and in New Jersey. 
All of it interested me but one shot held 
me fascinated. What I saw on the screen 
was Buddy hustling her master through 
the streets of Vevey. Like all towns in 
French Switzerland, Vevey ’s streets are 
lined with jolly cafe tables over which 
friendly awnings stretch protection from 
the sun. Most of these are high enough 
to miss the head even of an exception- 
ally rangy pedestrian, but, looming in the 
path of these hurrying twain, I saw one 
hanging so low that the blind man was, 
by a narrow margin, apparently due for 
a blow on the forehead. 

At least so it seemed to me, but so, 
also, it seemed to Buddy who, as they 
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neared the danger, made a quick cal- 
culation and took him out into the road- 
way that he might skirt it. At this point 
my old journalistic curiosity was fired. 
How could she have known enough to 
make that estimate and act upon it? 
How could anyone teach any dog that 
art? I felt I had to know, and to Morris- 
town the next week I went in search of 
the answer, driving out in a snowstorm 
and taking along with me a certain poet 
named Dorothy Parker who has never 
been quite the same since. 

Ever since, in our several ways, we 
have gone about spreading the news. I 
know a hundred tales of the Seeing Eye. 
They are of all sorts. Here is one as a 
sample. A year or so ago there came to 
the school from Philadelphia a tough, 
resentful customer whose pardonable 
hostility to this difficult world took him 
into the opposition camp on every con- 
ceivable question. Of course, he was 
against our form of government and his 
was the kind of revolutionary spirit 
which mysteriously expresses itself in a 
refusal to wash, shave or wear a necktie. 
This was so noticeable that when, after 
only two weeks at Morristown, he bought 
himself a razor and some pretty elegant 
haberdashery, there was general con- 
sternation. At that, half sheepish, half 
pleased, he grinned from ear to ear and 
made his explanation. 

“You see,” he said, putting out a hand 
to pat the head that rested on his knee, 
“a guy doesn’t like to go around looking 
like a bum when he’s out with a lady.” 

Now, I enjoy telling that story and 
others like it. Who wouldn’t? And good, 
I know, is served by telling them, for 
only as an understanding of the work 
spreads from town to town across coun- 
try do bus lines and elevators and trains 
and hotels and restaurants learn that all 
rules against dogs should be and must be 
waived for the dogs of the Seeing Eye. 
Why, do you know, there is a chain of 
restaurants in my own home town that 
will not let Morris Frank and Buddy 
come in for a bite of lunch. (Pardon me 
while I put a note on my memo pad, re- 
minding me, when next I pass one of 
that chain, to throw a brick through the 
plate-glass window.) 

But there is this drawback to such 
spreading of the gospel. Inevitably it 
raises more hopes than can, with the 
present resources, be gratified. To train 
and equip all the blind in America who 
are sturdy enough to use the dogs, the 
Seeing Eye must both take root and 
branch out. It needs more trainers and 
it needs more funds. 

Something is being done about this. 
For example, those blindfolded men with 
whom I had lunch that day were young 
apprentice-trainers, now already more 
than half through a three-year course, 
from which each may hope to emerge 
equipped — of course, God will have to help 
some — to be another Jack Humphrey. 
As for the funds, a national enroll- 
ment is this year under way, headed by 
Booth Tarkington and recruiting mem- 
bers as the Red Cross does. Just as 
one “joins” the Red Cross, so those of 
you who are interested can — and will, I 
hope — become members of the Seeing 
Eye. If you want to know more, address 
your inquiry to The Seeing Eye, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. As the Bellman said in 
“The Hunting of the Snark,” “What I 
tell you three times is true.” 

Small wonder that many of these tales 
I want to tell three thousand times three 
times. Consider if you will the case of a 
strapping fellow who lived (and still 
does) at a mountain crossroads in New 
York State up near the Canadian border. 
He was a driller by trade and the father 
of eight children. Once, by mistake, he 


drilled into an unsuspecting percussion 
cap which set off some dynamite and 
distributed him over the landscape. The 
fragments were picked up and assem- 
bled and patiently patched together in a 
near-by hospital. 

It was a great day when the bandages 
were finally removed from his head. 
Coming toward him down the lane of 
beds, the ward nurse saw him put his 
hand to the cool cloth she had put on 
his forehead and heard him ask in a 
puzzled voice, “But why did you leave 
the bandage on my eyes?” At that her 
heart skipped a beat because it was the 
first time she knew that he had not 
known his sight was lost forever in the 
explosion. 

Months later, he himself was able to 
tell how he spent the next thirty-six 
hours. Round and round in his mind, 
like a squirrel in a cage, ran a single 
question: How does a blind man commit 
suicide? Does he shoot himself? Who 
would let him have a gun? Leap from a 
roof or a bridge? How would he get 
there? Quaff a poison? Who would give 
him any? Thus, hour after hour, his 
trapped thoughts ran in their track. 


Ihe thing that halted them 
was something he heard by what we 
have the hardihood to call chance. It 
seems an ambulatory patient, roaming 
the ward in bathrobe and slippers, was 
all for a bit of band music and in twirl- 
ing the dial of the radio, got by some 
nasty mistake a fellow talking. At this 
he swore richly and was all for a new 
station when his hand faltered at the 
command of a voice which had in it a 
note that could not be disobeyed, the 
voice of the erstwhile driller calling out 
from his bed, sharp, peremptory, abash- 
ing, “Don’t turn it off!” For the straw at 
which the blind man had caught was a 
phrase about another blind man and his 
guide-dog. The broadcaster was telling 
a tale of the Seeing Eye. 

Beginning at that moment and work- 
ing steadily at his new ambition, he 
finally got himself one of those dogs. 
First he had to trace the broadcast to 
the station, find out who had been tell- 
ing this tale, learn where the school was 
and from the school itself learn how fit 
and solvent he would have to be to 
matriculate there. How much Lady was 
going to mean to him, even he could not 
have guessed. How high his hopes were 
and how hungry his heart no mere on- 
looker could have known when first he 
arrived, tall and uncommunicative, at 
the headquarters in Morristown. 

To be sure, even a not particularly per- 
ceptive onlooker might have suspected, 
however, who had chanced to be watch- 
ing at the end of his third day of train- 
ing. He had come in from his workout 
in the Morristown traffic and was taking 
Lady’s harness off for the day when sud- 
denly he dropped on his knees beside 
her, put his arms around her, buried his 
face in her shaggy neck and cried and 
cried and cried. 

Six months later, I was driving in his 
part of the Adirondacks and made a 
detour to find out how he and Lady were 
getting along. I felt a special interest be- 
cause, after all, it was my broadcast he 
had heard in the ward that day. He was 
out when I called and I had to wait to 
see him. He and Lady had gone off fish- 
ing together. They caught four trout. 

In the light of which experience, you 
can easily believe that whenever I find 
a soapbox vacant I am sorely tempted 
to get up on it and start telling things I 
know about the Seeing Eye — sometimes 
tempted, as you may observe, beyond my 
strength. 
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W HISKEY— straight whiskey— and 
nothing but straight whiskey! 

That’s what goes into Four Roses. 
And nothing hut that ! 

But it’s not just one straight whis- 
key. It's several! And for a very good 
reason. 

Every straight whiskey just natu- 
rally has its own special character- 
istic. One excels in aroma, another 


in body, another in smoothness, still 
another in flavor. 

When we blend these straight 
whiskies the special way we know 
how, you get a liquor far better than 
any of them could be alone. You get 
a liquor that excels in every quality a 
fine whiskey should have. You get 
Four Roses, the grandest whiskey 
that ever soothed a grateful throat! 


Four Roses 

A BLEND OE STRAIGHT WHISKIES • • • WHISKEY EVERY DROP 



Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville & Baltimore, makers of Four Roses (94 proof), Paul Jones 
(92 proof), Old Oscar Pepper and Mattingly & Moore (both 90 proof) — all blends of straight whiskies. 
Also Paul Jones Four Star Dry Gin (90 proof) distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 


This advertisement does not offer this product for sale in dry States: it is offered for sale only in compliance icith all State and Federal Statutes. 
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I N THESE homely words you hear 
expressed the self-reliant spirit 
of one of the foremost industries of 
the nation, the American railroads. 

They’re driving ahead to new tri- 
umphs in service and efficiency — 
going after business, and getting it, 
in a way to make any railroad man 
justly proud. 

Of course the recent lean years have 
not been easy; they have been tough 
for the railroads just as they have 
for almost any other business you 
can name. 

But in face of tough times these 
dependable carriers have made their 
bid for increased business by step- 
ping up freight train speed by 43%, 
by cutting the running time of pas- 


GO PLACES— NOW— BY TRAIN 

Rates are low — Safety, Speed and 
Comfort higher than ever before! 

N O other transportation in the world able seats, plenty 
can match the American railroads of room to move 
for speed with safety. And every modern around, and you 
convenience contributes to your comfort get there on schedule. Yet with all the 
when you go by rail. Practically all improvements railroads offer today, fares 
through trains are air-conditioned — have been steadily lowered. When you 
cleaner, quieter, healthier. You have plan a trip for business or pleasure — call 
modern lighting, excellent food, comfort- the nearest ticket office for new low rates. 


senger trains, and by increasing 
their comfort by air-conditioning, 
which means greater cleanliness, 
restful quiet, safe agreeable travel at 
its best. 

And at the same time there has 
steadily gone forward a vast pro- 
gram of improvement which only a 
man who works on the railroad 
could see and appreciate in full — 
$172,000,000 invested in the past 
six years in laying heavier rails — 
a third of a billion dollars spent 
during the same period in new track 
construction and more than three 
billions put into right-of-way main- 
tenance — all of which make faster 
schedules possible with safety. 



Yes, a lot has been happening to 
the railroads — astonishingly more 
than most people realize— 
wouldn’t it be a good idea 
next time you have a trip 
to make, to go by rail? 

We believe if you’ll look 
about you with a friendly 
eye, you’ll discover surpris- 
ing evidence of how su- 
perbly the job is being done! 






HEADQUARTERS: Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 






I T WAS one of those days when the sun 
shines brightly and all nature con- 
spires to entice a man out of doors, but 
it annoyed John Doe to have the spring 
so beautiful. A sense of the uselessness 
of his days and the failure of his efforts 
surrounded him, vague, unreal yet every- 
where present. 

Look at the facts. His little daughter 
was sick in the hospital; architecture, 
his profession, was threatened by a score 
of new inventions; he suspected that his 
wife was in love with another man. 
Weren’t there plenty of things to worry 
about? And could worrying solve his 
problems? 

It could — provided John would take 
the trouble to learn how to worry, for 
only those who have stopped thinking 
in circles and have learned to direct their 
worrying at the heart of their problem 
ever achieve anything by it. Like other 
forms of exercise, worry should be used 
only where it will do the most good. 

When a patient comes to me with his 
worries, I ask one question at once; Are 
you sure you know what you are worry- 
ing about? No one can be helped to cure 
a worry until he knows its cause. 

In searching for the source of your 
worry, remember that, just as no disease 
can affect you unless there is some weak- 
ness within your body, no worry can come 
to you unless there is some weakness or 
lack in your own mental outlook. You 
want friends — but are you friendly? 
You want money — but do you work for it 
intelligently? You want prestige — but 
what have you done worthy of honor? 
Psychologists have found that most 


worries revolve around ten central fac- 
tors. They are : 

1. Food 

2. Sex and comradeship 

3. Position — need of a place in so- 
ciety 

4. Money 

5. Identity — awareness of ourselves 

6. Activity and excitement 

7. Finding a meaning for experience 

8. Desire for reward or satisfaction 

9. Relaxation and pleasure 

10. Home — basking in the familiar 
environment 

In your failure to be adjusted to one 
or more of these needs lies the cause of 
your worry. Examine your life in relation 
to these basic factors. Diagnosis is the 
first law of successful worry. 

Suppose you have faced the facts hon- 
estly and have isolated the crying per- 
sonal need that is the cause of your 
worries. The next step may seem selfish 
but really is not. Concentrate on this 
worry. Do not try to do the worrying 
for other people, too. 

I recall a situation which brought this 
point home to me. It was the last hour 
of my week of office work, and I had 
been engaged on a serious problem. My 
client knew that I had real sympathy for 
him and was doing my best to help him. 
At the end of the period, he left my 
office; but he had forgotten something 
and came back again. I did not hear 
him enter. I was standing in the center 
of the floor, whistling and jigging. 

The man turned red, then pale; he bit 
his lip, but finally burst out laughing. 

“Thanks, Seabury,” he said; “that’s 


the best thing you ever did for me. I 
wanted you to carry my problem with 
you all day and all night, but you are 
too wise. You did all you could for me 
and then threw off the burden. All my 
life I have worn myself out carrying 
burdens. It never did anybody any good 
and did me a lot of harm. At last I see 
what you mean. This is the way to 
peace.” 

That man had learned the second rule 
of successful worry. If you will learn it 
too, you will be ready for the next step. 

You know what is wrong with your 
life — but do you know what positive good 
you want instead? 

“I shall write novels when I am grown, 
for that is why I was born,” wrote Selma 
Lagerlof at thirteen. “And I feel re- 
lieved and happy to know that this is 
settled. Before Aline advised me not to 
write, I had only a vague, intangible 
longing, but now that longing has be- 
come a fixed determination.” 

If you want to find new happiness in 
life, you must decide what things will 
bring you that happiness. If you are in 
doubt of your true goal, you must trust 
your intuitions as young Selma did. If 
you cannot find a specific answer, go 
with your inner longings. Do the work 
you most desire to do. 

Never worry about consequences when 
you do this. Choose the thing most im- 
portant to you and seek that first. This 
is the dynamic rule of successful worry. 

But if you have decided to follow it, 
there is still another point to remember. 
Do not expect to achieve perfect success. 
There is an average ratio of error in all 
conduct. Why should you escape it or 
blame yourself because you sometimes 
fail? Growth means perpetual unfold- 
ment, a struggle up where we have fallen 
down. To test your growth, try making 
five lists, as follows: 

My ideals ten years ago (especially 
in matters that worried me) . 

My ideals today on matters that 
worry me. 

My achievement ten years ago in at- 
taining these ideals. 

My achievement today on these 
problems. 

What my success is likely to be ten 
years from now. 

If you can see evolution in your life, 
leave the matter there. Tomorrow will 
take care of itself. 

You who have come along with me 
thus far have isolated the personal mal- 
adjustment that lies at the root of your 
worries. You have concentrated on it 
to the exclusion of other people’s 
troubles. You have chosen a goal that 
spells happiness and success to you, and 
you are willing to expect improvement 
rather than perfection. You are com- 
pletely equipped to worry successfully. 

But a psychologist in a practical world 
cannot leave a client at this point. The 
shipbuilder does not leave a new steamer 
before it has been launched; he builds a 
runway down which it can move into 
the sea. In the same way, we need a 
simple mechanical method for beginning 
to worry successfully in our troublesome 
world. Here is one of the best ways I 
have discovered for slipping gradually 
into your new habits. Make twelve lists, 
carefully answering the following twelve 
questions : 

1. Who is using up my time and in- 
terfering with my true progress? 

2. Who is confusing my mind, in- 
fluencing my normal action? 

3. Who criticizes me and makes me 
self-conscious? 

4. Who upsets my emotions and dis- 
turbs me? 

5. To what unnecessary thing am I 
giving undue attention? 
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For those who prefer Poivder 
A SPECIAL OFFER 

W is being featured by your druggist. 

A 40c size and a 25c size 

of the new Squibb Tooth Powder 


Use the smaller size. If not delighted, return 
large size for full refund of 

purchase price. 'a 
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Today, most tooth decay can be prevented 


T ODAY, there is a new purpose in the care of teeth and gums. It is not 
merely to make teeth look well, and not merely to sweeten the breath. The 
new purpose is to prevent tooth decaf. 

Not so many years ago, a statement of this purpose would have been only an 
extravagant hope. Today, the House of Squibb offers a simple plan by which 
most tooth decay can be prevented. Already adopted by millions of men, women 
and children, it carries the weight of dental and medical authority. We urge 
you to use it. 

An important part of the plan is the use of a scientific dentifrice, such as 
Squibb Dental Cream which costs no more and requires no more time to use 
than an ordinary dentifrice. 

Squibb Dental Cream contains an ingredient which neutralizes the bacterial 
acids that cause decay, wherever it comes in contact with them. It works deep 
down into many tiny crevices where the toothbrush fails to reach. 

After using Squibb Dental Cream, the mouth feels delightfully fresh, the 
teeth have a clean beauty and lustre. 

And now the House of Squibb has developed a scientific tooth powder- 
containing the same essential elements as Squibb Dental Cream. This means 
that the same benefits may today be had by those who prefer a dentifrice in 
powder form. 

Begin today. Follow the Squibb Plan— and every time you brush your teeth, 
remember this important fact: most tooth decaf can be prevented. 


THE SQUIBB PLAN 

by which 

MOST TOOTH DECAY CAN BE PREVENTED 

1 . Go to your dentist and follow his advice. This 
will include the kind of toothbrush to use, and 
how to use it; what kind of dentifrice to use, and 
what kind not to use; and whether you should 
supplement your own home treatment with the 
use of dental floss and oral perborate. 

2 . Check your diet with your physician or dentist 
— to be' sure your system is getting the elements 
essential to the health and strength of your teeth. 

3 . Brush your teeth thoroughly, at least twice a 
day, and be sure you use a dentifrice scientifically 
prepared to clean teeth effectively, and safely. 

START TODAY 

on the Squibb Plan for the care of the teeth and gums. 
It costs little and may prevent pain, ill health and 
expense later in life. 


Sqjjibb Dental Cream 

The Priceless Ingredient of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of its Maker 



IT IS WISE TO USE ONLY THOSE PRODUCTS RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL PROFESSIONS 
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6. What things bother me and oc- 
cupy too much of my emotional 
life? 

7. What are the things I need and 
could get but am neglecting? 

8. What things am I doing that 
someone else could do? 

9. What bad habits can I change, 
such as procrastination or self- 
indulgence? 

10. What factors that affect my suc- 
cess do I neglect when I could 
attend to them? 

11. What moods that waste my time, 
strength and attention do I in- 
dulge in? 

12. What technique do I use to ex- 
cuse my lapses? 

Begin by trying to correct one of these 
negatives each week. 

If you will follow the routine honestly, 
you will master the secret of successful 
worrying, which after all is just another 
name for successful living. Of course 


there will be rough spots. To help you 
over them, I append a few don’ts: 

1. Never worry when you are de- 
pressed. If you start to, seek dis- 
traction at once. 

2. Never worry until you know most 
of the facts. Secure more infor- 
mation. 

3. If you are tempted to do another 
person’s worrying, remember that 
you are depriving him of neces- 
sary experience for growth and 
are really being most selfish. 

4. Never worry about two things at 
once. One at a time, always. 

5. When you have finished one 
problem, don’t tackle another im- 
mediately. Rest awhile. 

6. Never worry because someone 
thinks you should. 

7. Decide what type of trouble you 
are worrying about. Objective 
matters call for action; subjec- 
tive, for contemplation. 

8. Never worry when you are angry 
or irritated. 


The Kidnap Murder Case by S. S. Van 


was another person that the lady heard 
at six o’clock yesterday morning.” 

Markham’s head moved slowly up and 
down. “I’m beginning to see what you 
mean, Vance.” 

“Another thing, Markham old dear,” 
Vance went on. “If it had been Kaspar 
that Mrs. Renting heard at six o’clock, 
he would hardly have had time, before 
he scooted off at his wife’s knock, to 
collect his comb and toothbrush and pa- 
jamas. Anyway, why should the chappie 
have bothered to take them? True, they 
are things he could well make use of 
on his hypothetical jaunt for the purpose 
of getting hold of brother Kenyon’s 
lucre, but he would hardly go to that 
trouble on so all-important a venture — 
the toilet articles would be far too trivial 
and could easily be bought wherever he 
was going. Furthermore, if so silly a plot 
had been planned by him, he would have 
equipped himself surreptitiously before- 
hand and would have had all the beauti- 
fyin’ access’ries waitin’ for him wherever 
he had decided to go.” 

Markham made no comment, and after 
a moment Vance resumed. “Carryin’ the 
observation a bit forrader, he would have 
realized that the absence of these nec- 
ess’ry articles would be highly suspicious 
and would point too obviously to the 
impression he would have wished to 
avoid — namely, his own willful participa- 
tion in the attempt to extort the fifty 
thousand dollars. I’d say, y’ know, that 
these items for the gentleman’s toilet 
were collected and taken away — in order 
to give just this impression — by the soft- 
footed person heard by Mrs. Renting 
. . . No, no, Markham. The comb and 
the toothbrush and the pajamas and the 
shoes are only textural details — like 
the cat, the shawl fringe, the posies, the 
ribbon and the bandanna in Manet’s 
‘Olympia.’ ” 

“Manufactured evidence — that’s your 
theory, is it?” Markham spoke without 
any aggressiveness or antagonism. 

“Exactly,” nodded Vance. “Far too 
many leadin’ clues. Really, the culprit 
overdid it. An embarras de richesses. 
Whole structure does a bit of topplin’ 
of its own weight. Very thorough. Too 
dashed thorough. Nothing left to the 
imagination.” 

“You think it’s a real kidnaping, 
then?” asked Markham. 

“It could be,” murmured Vance. “But 
that doesn’t strike me as wholly con- 
sistent, either. Too many counterindica- 
tions. For instance, if Kaspar was allowed 
time to change his suit and shoes — as 
we know he did— he had time to call 


out, or to make a disturbance of some 
kind which would have upset all the 
kindhearted villain’s plans. Hanging up 
his dinner jacket so carefully, transfer- 
ring things from his pockets, and putting 
away his oxfords in the closet, all indi- 
cate leisure in the process — a leisure 
which the kidnapers would hardly have 
permitted. Kidnapers are not kind- 
hearted persons, Markham.” 

“Well, what do you think happened?” 

“Really, I don’t know.” Vance studied 
the tip of his cigaret. “We do know, 
however, that Kaspar had an engage- 
ment Tuesday night which kept him 
out till three on Wednesday morning; 
and that upon his return home he tele- 
phoned to someone and then changed 
to street clothes. It might therefore be 
assumed that he made some appoint- 
ment to be kept between three and six 
and saw no necessity of going to bed 
in the interval. 

“This would also account for the lei- 
surely changing of his attire; and it is 
highly possible he went quietly out 
through the front door when he fared 
forth to keep his early morning rendez- 
vous. Assumin’ that this theory is cor- 
rect, I’d say further that he expected to 
return anon, for he left all the lights on.” 

“But if this affair was plotted so care- 
fully by someone else, to be carried out 
at a certain time,” persisted Markham, 
“how do you account for the fact that 
Kaspar seemed to have a definite premo- 
nition of something dire and unforeseen 
happening to him?” 

“Premonition?” Vance smiled slightly. 
“I’m afraid you’re waxing esoteric, old 
dear. After the mysterious visitor’s threat 
— I imagine it was Hannix* from Mrs. 
Kenting’s description and Kaspar’s horse- 
racing proclivities— and after, perhaps, 
a bit of pressure thrown in by the other 
gentleman to whom he owed money, 
Kaspar was naturally in a sensitive and 
worried state of mind. He took their 
blustering but harmless talk too seri- 
ously. Suffered from fright and craved 
the comfort of company. Probably why 
he went to the casino — trying to put his 
despondency out of mind. 

“With the threats of the two creditors 
uppermost in his consciousness, he used 
them as an argument with both his 
brother and Fleel. And his invitin’ Quaggy 
home with him was merely part of 

♦Vance was referring to the same Mr. 
Hannix whom he had already met both at 
Bowie and at Empire, and who had acted as 
Floyd Garden’s bookmaker before that young 
man lost his interest in racing as a result of 
the tragic events related in “The Garden 
Murder Case.” 


9. Set a time limit on worry talks 
with others. Thirty minutes is 
enough. 

10. Never worry about an unproved 
fear. Do something to find out. 

11. When you cannot do anything 
about a problem, take a bath, 
dress up, go to the movies. 

12. When you cannot smile, stop 
worrying. Go for a walk. 

13. Weeping spoils your concentra- 
tion. Keep tears and worry 
apart. 

14. Do your worrying by yourself. 
You need quiet to hear “the 
small voice within”; and other 
people have their own troubles. 

15. Never worry while someone is 
trying to persuade you of some- 
thing. He who seeks to force 
conclusions upon you has an ul- 
terior motive, though he may not 
know it. 

And may all your worries be success- 
ful ones! 


uine {Continued from page 59) 

this perturbation. Simple. Very simple.” 

“Even if everything you say is true,” ar- 
gued Markham, “what happened to him?” 

Vance sighed deeply. “All we actually 
know at the moment, my dear Markham, 
is that the johnnie did not come back. 
He seems to have disappeared. At any 
rate, he isn’t here.” 

“Even so” — Markham drew himself up 
with a slight show of annoyance — “why 
do you take it for granted that Kaspar 
Renting is already dead?” 

“I don’t take it for granted. I said 
merely that I feared the johnnie is al- 
ready dead. If he did not, as it were, 
kidnap himself, d’ ye see, and if he 
wasn’t actually kidnaped as the term is 
commonly understood, then the chances 
are he was murdered when he went forth 
to keep his appointment. His disappear- 
ance and the elaborate clues arranged 
hereabouts to make it appear like a will- 
ful self-abduction imply a connection 
between his appointment and the evi- 
dence we observed in his room. There- 
fore, it’s more than likely, don’t y’ know, 
that if he were held alive and later re- 
leased, he could relate enough — whom he 
had the appointment with, for instance— 
to lead us to the guilty person or persons. 
His immediate death would have been 
the only safe course.” 

“Your theory, Vance,” commented 
Markham, “sounds reasonable enough 
the way you put it. But on the basis of 
that theory, how do you account for the 
follow-up ransom letter Fleel received 
this morning?” 

“Couldn’t it easily have been sent 
by the murderer himself? . . . But here 
we are at the Purple House.” 

Decisions Are Reached 
{Thursday, July 21; 11:15 a.m.) 

A t the Renting residence we found 
.Kenyon Renting, Fleel, young Fallo- 
way and Porter Quaggy assembled in the 
drawing-room. They all seemed solemn 
and tense, and greeted us with grave 
restraint that suited the occasion. 

“Did you bring the note with you, 
gentlemen?” Renting asked immediately, 
with frightened eagerness. 

Vance nodded and took the note from 
his pocket, placing it on the small desk 
near him. Renting, without a word, bus- 
tled across the room, took the folded 
piece of paper from its envelope and 
read it carefully as he smoothed it out 
on the green blotting pad. 

“What do you think should be done 
about it?” Markham asked him. 

Renting shook his head in perturbed 
silence. At last he said: “I’d always feei 
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guilty if I -didn’t comply with this re- 
quest and anything should really happen 
to Kaspar. But I’ve no idea exactly how 
I’m going to raise that much money. 
It’ll pretty well break me.” 

“I can help contribute to the fund,” 
offered Quaggy. 

“And I’d like to do something, too,” 
put in Fleel, “but, as you know, my per- 
sonal funds are so terribly depleted at 
this time.” 

Fraim Falloway stood back against the 
wall, listening intently. “Why don’t you 
let it go?” he suggested, with malicious 
querulousness. “Kaspar’s not worth that 
much money to anyone, if you ask me.” 

“Shut up, Fraim!” snapped Kenting. 
“Your opinion hasn’t been asked for.” 

Young Falloway shrugged indifferently 
and said nothing. 

“After all, Kaspar is my brother,” 
Kenting continued, turning back to 
Markham, “and I think something ought 
to be done about it, even if it does take 
practically every cent I’ve got in the 
world. I’m willing to go through with it, 
if you gentlemen and the police will 
agree to keep entirely out of it until I 
have found out how much I can do 
without official assistance. You see, I dis- 
cussed the point with Mr. Fleel just be- 
fore you gentlemen arrived, and we are 
both agreed that the police should allow 
me a clear field in handling this matter 
in exact accordance with the instruc- 
tions in the note.” 

Markham nodded thoughtfully. “I can 
understand your attitude, Mr. Kenting,” 
he said reassuringly. “The decision on 
that point must rest solely with you. The 
police will turn their backs, as it were, 
for the time being.” 

Fleel nodded in approval. “If Kenyon 
is financially a;ble to go through with 
it, I think that is the wisest course to 
follow, as we may have a better chance 
of Kaspar’s safe return.” 

At this point Vance rose and entered 
the conversation decisively. “I think,” he 
said, “both of you gentlemen are in error, 
and I am definitely opposed to the with- 
drawal of the authorities. The reference 
to the police in the note is, I believe, 
merely an attempt at intimidation. I can 
see no valid reason why the police should 
not be permitted to participate dis- 
creetly.” His tone was unusually firm and 
carried a stinging rebuke to both Kent- 
ing and Fleel. Vance’s words had their 
effect on Kenting, for obviously he was 
wavering. 

“You may be right, Mr. Vance,” Kent- 
ing admitted hesitantly. “On second 
thought, I am inclined to follow your 
suggestion.” 

Fleel reluctantly nodded his agree- 
ment. “It is a moot point,” he said ju- 
dicially. “If Kenyon wants the police to 
take charge of the matter immediately, 
I will gladly withdraw my former objec- 
tions.” 

Kenting stood up and took a deep 
breath. “I think I’ll go down to my office 
now,” he said wearily, “and try to raise 
the cash.” Then he added to Markham, 
“And I think the police had better go 
ahead with the case.” He turned quickly 
to the lawyer. “I’ll get in touch with you, 
Fleel.” Kenting then addressed Porter 
Quaggy. “And thank you, Quaggy, for 
your kindness; but I think I can han- 
dle the situation without your assistance, 
though we all appreciate your generous 
offer.” 

“I will be at my office,” Markham said, 
“and will expect you to communicate 
with me before five, Mr. Kenting.” 

“Oh, I will — without fail,” returned 
Kenting with a mirthless laugh; and he 
went from the room and out the front 
door. Fleel and Quaggy followed a few 
moments later. 


Vance went to the desk, refolded the 
note and placed it in his pocket. Then 
he motioned to Markham, and we went 
out into the sultry summer afternoon. 

When we were back at the district 
attorney’s office, Markham sent imme- 
diately for Heath. When the sergeant 
arrived from Centre Street a short time 
later, the situation was outlined to him, 
and he was shown the letter which Fleel 
had received. 

“Do you know where this particular 
tree is in Central Park, sergeant?” Mark- 
ham asked. 

“Hah!” Heath said explosively. “I’ve 
seen it so often, I’m sick of lookin’ at it.” 

“Could you and the boys cover it?” 

“Leave that to me, Chief,” the sergeant 
returned confidently. “There’s lots of 
ways of doing it. Searchlights from the 
houses along Fifth Avenue could light 
the place up like daylight when the time 
comes. And some of the boys hiding in 
taxicabs, or even up the tree itself, could 
catch the baby who takes the money and 
tie him up in bowknots.” 

Vance was smiling musingly during 
Heath’s optimistic picture of future 
events. In the pause that followed 
Heath’s last words he spoke. 

“Really, y’ know, sergeant, I think 
you’re going to be disappointed. This 
case isn’t as simple as you and Mr. 
Markham think.” The sergeant started 
to protest, but Vance continued. “Oh, 
yes. Quite. You may round up somebody, 
but I doubt if you will ever be able to 
connect your victim with the kidnaping. 
Still, the experiment may be interestin’. 
Fact is, I’d be overjoyed to participate 
in it myself.” 

Heath looked at Vance humorously. 
“You like to climb trees, maybe, Mr. 
Vance?’ 4 

“I simply adore it, sergeant,” Vance 
told him. 

“All right, sir; you got a job.” Heath 
chuckled. Then he turned back to Mark- 
ham. “When will we know if Kenting 
can dig up the cash, Chief?” 

“Kenting is going to communicate with 
me some time before I leave the office 
today.” 

“Swell,” said Heath heartily. “That’ll 
give us plenty of time to make our ar- 
rangements.” 

It was four o’clock that afternoon 
when Kenyon Kenting came to the dis- 
trict attorney’s office. Vance, eager to 
be on hand for anything new that might 
develop, had waited in Markham’s office, 
and I stayed with him. Kenting had a 
large bundle of hundred-dollar bills with 
him, and he threw it down on Mark- 
ham’s desk with a disgruntled air of 
finality. 

“There’s the money, Mr. Markham,” 
he said. “Fifty thousand good American 
dollars. It has completely impoverished 
me. Now I’m willing to leave everything 
to you.” 

There was little more talk of any im- 
portance, and finally Kenting left the 
office with Markham’s promise to com- 
municate with him within two or three 
hours. 

Heath, who had gone out earlier in 
the afternoon, came in shortly. The plan 
eventually agreed on was that Heath 
should have his searchlights focused on 
the tree and ready to be flashed on at 
a given signal; and that three or four 
men of the Homicide Bureau should be 
on the ground and available at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Vance and I, fully armed, 
were to perch in the upper branches of 
the tree. 

Vance remained silent during the dis- 
cussion, but at length he said in his lazy 
drawl: “I think your plans are admira- 
ble, sergeant; but I really see no neces- 
sity of actually ‘planting’ the money. 


Any package of the same size would an- 
swer the purpose just as well, don’t y’ 
know. And notify Fleel. I think he would 
be the best man to place the package in 
the tree for us.” 

Heath nodded. “That’s the idea, sir . . . 
And now I think I’d better be running 
along — or toddlin’, as you would say — 
and get busy.” 

The Tree in the Park 
( Thursday , July 21; 8 p.m.) 

I accompanied Vance home, where he 
changed to a rough tweed suit. He had 
little to say after we left Markham’s 
office at five o’clock. All the details for 
the night’s project had been arranged. 

Vance was in a peculiar mood. I felt 
he ought to be taking the matter more 
seriously, but he appeared only a little 
puzzled. He did not exhibit the slight- 
est apprehension, however, and when he 
handed me a .44 automatic and I put it 
in my outside coat pocket, where it would 
be handy, he shook his head whimsically 
and smiled. 

“No call for so much precaution, Van. 
Put it in your trousers pocket and for- 
get it. As a matter of fact, I’m not even 
sure it’s loaded. I’m taking one myself, 
but only to humor the sergeant. I haven’t 
the groggiest notion what’s goin’ to hap- 
pen, but I feel sure the prearranged 
melodrama is bally nonsense. And sittin’ 
on the limb of a tree indefinitely is not 
what I should call a jolly evening’s sport. 
However,” he added, “we may learn 
something enlightenin’.” 

He slipped the gun into his pocket, 
donned a soft black Homburg hat and 
went to the door. 

At eight o’clock we found Markham 
waiting at the Stuyvesant Club, and we 
had dinner together. We had scarcely 
given our order when Markham indi- 
cated his preoccupation with the case. 

“Looking forward to tonight’s enter- 
tainment, Vance?” he asked with an 
attempt at lightness. 

“Not particularly,” Vance returned. 
“I’ve a feeling we’re not going to ensnare 
the johnnies we want.” 

“Johnnies?” Markham became sud- 
denly serious. “That’s plural. It doesn’t 
square with your theory. Or perhaps you 
think this damnable situation is the 
doing of more than one person.” 

“Oh, yes — undoubtedly,” Vance re- 
sponded readily. “Far too many diverse 
activities for just one. A certain coordi- 
nation was needed — and one person can- 
not be in two different places at the 
same time, don’t y’ know. Oh, undoubt- 
edly more than one person. One lured 
the gentleman away from the house; 
another — possibly two — took care of the 
chappie at the place appointed by the 
first; and I rather think it more than 
likely there was at least another who 
arranged the elaborate setting in Kas- 
par’s room — but this is not necess’rily 
correct, as any one of the three might 
have returned for the stage setting and 
been the person Mrs. Kenting heard in 
the bedroom.” 

“I see what you mean.” Markham 
nodded. “You’re thinking of the two men 
whom McLaughlin saw in the car in the 
street here.” 

“Oh, yes. Quite.” Vance’s reply was 
spoken casually. “They fit into the pic- 
ture nicely. But neither of them was a 
small man, and I doubt if either of 
them was the ladder-climber in the 
smallish Chinese sandals. Considerable 
evidence against that conclusion. That 
is why I say I am inclined to think that 
there may have been still another helper 
who attended to the details of the bou- 
doir setting — makin’ four in all.” 

“But good heavens,” argued Markham, 
“if there were several persons involved 
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in the affair, it may be just another gang 
kidnaping, after all.” 

“It’s always possible, of course, despite 
the contr’ry indications,” Vance returned. 
“However, Markham, although I say that 
there were undoubtedly several persons 
taking part in the execution, I am thor- 
oughly convinced there is only a single 
mind at work on the case — the main 
organizing culprit, so to speak — someone 
who merely secured the necess’ry help 
required — what the newspapers amus- 
ingly call a master-mind. And the person 
who planned and manipulated this whole 
distressin’ affair is someone who is au 
courant with the conditions in the Kent- 
ing house. The various episodes have 
dovetailed together far too neatly to 
have been managed by an outsider.” 

Markham shook his head skeptically. 
“Granting,” he said, “for the sake of 
hypothesis, that you are correct, what 
could have been the motive for such a 
dastardly act by anyone who was close 
to Kaspar?” 

“Money— unquestionably money,” Vance 
ventured. “The exact amount named in 
the pretty little kindergarten paste-and- 
paper note attached to the window sill. 
Oh, yes; that was a very significant item. 
Someone needs the money immediately. 
I rather think a genuine kidnaper — and 
especially a gang of kidnapers — would 
not have been so hasty in stating the 
sum, but would have let that detail wait 
until a satisfact’ry contact was estab- 
lished and negotiations were definitely 
under way. And of course, if it had 
really been Kaspar who had abducted 
himself for the sake of the gain, the 
original note could be easily understood, 
but once we eliminate Kaspar as the 
author of this crime, then we are con- 
fronted with the necessity of evolving an 
entirely new interpretation of the facts. 
The crime then becomes one of despera- 
tion and immediacy, with a desire for 
the money paramount and urgent.” 

“I am not so sure you are right this 
time, Vance,” said Markham seriously. 

Vance sighed. “Neither am I, Mark- 
ham old dear.” 

We had finished our dinner and were 
having coffee in the lounge, shortly be- 
fore ten o’clock, when Sergeant Heath 
joined us. 

“Well, everything’s been fixed, Chief,” 
he announced proudly. “I got four pow- 
erful searchlights in the apartment house 
on Fifth Avenue, just opposite the tree. 
They’ll all go on when I give the signal.” 

“What signal, sergeant?” asked Mark- 
ham anxiously. 

“That was easy, Chief,” Heath ex- 
plained with satisfaction. “I had a red 
electric floodlight put on a traffic-light 
post on the northbound road near the 
tree, and when I switch that on, with a 
traveling switch I’ll have in my pocket, 
that will be the signal.” 

“What else, sergeant?” 

“Well, sir, I got three guys in taxicabs 
stationed along Fifth Avenue, all dressed 
like chauffeurs, and they’ll swing into 
the park at the same time the search- 
lights go on. I got a couple of taxicabs 
at every entrance on the east side of the 
park that’ll plug up the place good and 
tight; and I also got a bunch of inno- 
cent-looking family cars running along 
the east and west roads every two or 
three minutes. We’ll stroll back and forth 
down the east lane ourselves where we 
can see the tree; and Mr. Vance and 
Mr. Van Dine will be up in the branches 
— which are pretty thick at this time of 
year, and will make good cover. I don’t 
see how the guys can get away from us 
unless they’re mighty slick.” He chuckled 
and turned to Vance. “I don’t think 
there’ll be much for you two to do, sir, 
except lookin’ on from a ringside seat.” 
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“I’m sure we won’t be annoyed,” an- 
swered Vance good-naturedly. “You’re so 
thorough, sergeant — and so trustin’.” 

“What about the package?” Markham 
asked of Heath. 

“Don’t worry about that, sir.” The ser- 
geant’s voice, though serious and earnest, 
exuded pride. “I had a talk with Fleel, 
like Mr. Vance suggested, and he’s gonna 
put it in the tree a little while before 
eleven. And it’s a swell package. Exactly 
the size and weight of that bunch of 
greenbacks Kenting brought to your of- 
fice this afternoon.” 

“What about Kenting himself?” 

“He’s meeting us at half past ten, and 
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so is Fleel, in the superintendent’s room 
at the new yellow-brick apartment house 
on Fifth Avenue. I gave ’em both the 
number, and you can bet your sweet 
life they’ll be there. Don’t you think 
Mr. Vance and Mr. Van Dine had better 
be gettin’ themselves fixed in the tree 
pretty pronto?” 

“Oh, quite, sergeant. Bully idea. I think 
we’ll be staggerin’ along now.” Vance 
rose and stretched himself in mock 
weariness. “Good luck, and cheerio.” 

Vance dismissed our taxicab at the 
corner of Eighty-third Street and Fifth 
Avenue, and we continued northward on 
foot to the pedestrians’ entrance to the 
park. As we walked along without undue 
haste, a chauffeur from a near-by taxi 
jumped to the sidewalk with alacrity and, 
overtaking us, stepped leisurely in front 
of us across our path. I immediately 
recognized Snitkin in the old tan duster 
and chauffeur’s cap. He apparently took 
no notice of us but must have recognized 
Vance, for he turned back, and when I 
looked over my shoulder a moment later, 
he had returned to the cab. 

It was a warm, sultry night, and I con- 
fess I felt a certain tinge of excitement 
as we walked slowly down the winding 
flagged pathway southward. 

“What a silly adventure,” Vance mur- 
mured as he took my arm and led me 
due west into a narrow footpath toward 
a clump of oak trees silhouetted against 
the silvered waters of the reservoir be- 
yond. “Still, who can prophesy? One can 
never tell what may happen in this fickle 
world. One never knows, y’know. Maybe 
when you get atop your favorite limb in 
the tree you’d better shift your auto- 
matic.” 

Vance led the way across a wide stretch 
of lawn to an oak tree whose size set it 
apart from the others. It stood in com- 
parative darkness, at least fifty feet 
from the nearest dimly flickering electric 
light. 

“Well, here we are, Van,” he an- 
nounced in a low voice. “Now for the fun 
— if you regard emulating the sparrow as 
fun. I’ll go up first. Find yourself a limb 
where you won’t be exposed, but where 


you can see pretty well all around you 
through the leaves.” 

He reached upward to one of the lower 
branches of the tree and pulled himself 
up easily. I saw him stand up on the 
branch, reach over his head to the next 
one and draw himself up again. In a 
moment he had disappeared among the 
black foliage. 

I followed at once. It was very dark, 
and I had difficulty keeping a sure foot- 
hold on the lower bough while I gave my 
attention to climbing higher. At last 
I found a fork-shaped limb on which I 
could establish myself with more or less 
comfort, and from which I could see, 
through various narrow openings in the 
leaves, in nearly all directions. After a 
few moments I heard Vance’s voice at 
my left — he was evidently on the other 
side of the broad trunk. 

“Well, well,” he drawled. “What an ex- 
perience! I thought my boyhood days 
were over. And there’s not an apple on 
the tree. No, not so much as a cherry. A 
pillow would be most comfortin’.” 

We had been sitting in silence in our 
precarious seclusion for about ten min- 
utes when a corpulent figure which I 
recognized as Fleel came into sight on 
the pathway to the left. He stood irreso- 
lutely opposite the tree for several mo- 
ments and looked about him. Then he 
strolled along the footpath, across the 
greensward, and approached the tree. If 
anyone had been watching he would have 
been sure to see him, for he chose a mo- 
ment when there was no other person 
visible within a considerable radius. 

He paused beneath where I sat, twelve 
or fourteen feet above him, and ran his 
hand around the trunk of the tree until 
he found the large irregular hole on the 
east side; then he took a package from 
under his coat and inserted it slowly and 
carefully into the hole. Backing away, he 
ostentatiously relighted his cigar, tossed 
the burnt match end aside and walked 
slowly toward the west, to another path- 
way at least a hundred yards away. 

At that moment I happened to glance 
toward the narrow path by which we 
had entered the park and, by the light 
from a passing car, I suddenly noticed 
a shabbily dressed man leaning lazily 
against a bench in the shadows and evi- 
dently watching Fleel as he moved away 
in the distance. 

After a few moments I saw the same 
man step out from the darkness, stretch 
his arms and move along the pathway to 
the north. 

“My word!” muttered Vance in the 
darkness, in a low, guarded tone. “The 
assiduous Fleel has been observed— 
which is probably what the sergeant 
wished. If everything moves according to 
schedule we shouldn’t have to cling here 
precariously for more than fifteen min- 
utes longer. I do hope the abductor or his 
agent is a prompt chappie. I’m gettin’ 
jolly well worn out.” 

The Cloaked Figure 
(Thursday, July 21; 10:50 p.mJ 

I t was, in fact, less than ten minutes 
later that I saw a figure moving toward 
us from the north. No one had passed 
along that little-known, ill-lighted path- 
way since we had taken our places in the 
tree. At each succeeding light I picked 
out an additional detail of the approach- 
ing figure: a long dark cape which 
seemed to trail on the ground; a curious 
toque-shaped dark hat, with a turned- 
down visor extending far over the eyes; 
and a slim walking stick. 

I felt an involuntary tightening of my 
muscles: I was not only expectant, but 
half frightened. Holding tightly with my 
left hand to the branch on which I was 
sitting, I reached into my coat pocket ' 
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THE LOVELIER WAY TO AVOID OFFENDING 


and fingered the butt of the automatic, 
to make sure that it was handy. 

“How positively thrillin’!” I heard 
Vance whisper, though his voice did not 
sound in the least excited. “This may be 
the culprit we’re waitin’ for. But what in 
the world will we do with him when we 
catch him? If only he wouldn’t walk so 
deuced slowly.” 

As a matter of fact, the dark-caped 
figure was moving at a most deliberate 
gait, pausing frequently to look right and 
left, as if sizing up the situation in all 
directions. It was impossible to tell 
whether the figure was stout or thin, be- 
cause of the flowing cape. It was a sin- 
ister-looking form, moving along in the 
semidarkness, and it cast a grotesque 
shadow on the path as it proceeded 
toward us. Its gait was so dilatory and 
cautious that a chill ran over me as I 
watched — it was like a mysterious 
nemesis, imperceptibly but inevitably 
creeping up on us. 

“A purely fictional character,” mur- 
mured Vance. “Only Eug6ne Sue could 
have thought of it. I do hope this tree 
is its destination. That would be most 
fittin’ — eh, what?” 

The shapeless form was now opposite 
us and, halting ominously, it looked in our 
direction. Then it peered forward up the 
narrow winding path and backward 
along the route it had come. After a few 
moments the black form turned and ap- 
proached the cluster of oak trees. Its 
progress over the lawn was even slower 
than on the cement walk. 

It seemed an interminable time before 
the dim shape reached the tree in which 
Vance and I were perched, and I could 
feel cold chills running up and down my 
spine. The figure was there beneath the 
branches and stood several feet from the 
trunk, turning to gaze in all directions. 

Then, as if with a burst of vigor, the 
cloaked form stepped toward the natural 
cache on the east side of the trunk and, 
fumbling around a moment or two, with- 
drew the package that Fleel had placed 
there a quarter of an hour earlier. 

At just that moment I glanced appre- 
hensively at the red floodlight on the 
lamppost Heath had described to us, and 
saw it flash on and off like a grotesquely 
winking monster. Suddenly there were 
wide shafts of white light from the di- 
rection of Fifth Avenue splitting the 
gloom; and the whole tree and its imme- 
diate environs were flooded with brilliant 
illumination. For a moment I was blinded 
by the glare, but I could hear a bustle of 
activity all about us. Then came Vance’s 
startled and awestruck Voice somewhere 
to my left. “Oh, my word!” he exclaimed 
over and over again; and there was the 
sound of his scrambling down the tree. 
At length I saw him swing from the 
lower limb and drop to the ground, like 
a well-balanced pole-vaulter. 

Everything seemed to happen simul- 
taneously. Markham and Fleel and Ken- 
yon Kenting came rushing across the 
eastern lawn, preceded by Heath and 
Sullivan.* The two detectives were the 
first to reach the spot, and they grasped 
the black-clad figure just as it straight- 
ened up to move away from the tree. 
Each man had an arm tight in his clasp, 
and escape was impossible. 

“Pretty nice work,” Heath sang out 
with satisfaction, just as I reached the 
ground and took a tighter hold on my 
automatic. Vance brushed by me from 
around the tree and stood directly in 
front of Heath. 

“My dear fellow — oh, my dear fellow!” 
he said with quick sternness. “Don’t be 
too precipitate.” 

* A detective of the Homicide Bureau who 
participated in nearly all of Vance’s criminal 
investigations. 
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As he spoke, two taxicabs swung 
crazily along the pedestrian walk on the 
left, with a continuous shrill blowing of 
horns. They came to a jerky stop with a 
tremendous clatter and squeaking of 
brakes. Then the two chauffeurs leaped 
out of the cabs and came rushing to the 
scene with sub-machine guns poised 
ominously before them. 

Heath and Sullivan looked at Vance in 
angry amazement. 

“Step back, sergeant,” Vance com- 
manded. “You’re far too rough. I’ll 
handle this situation.” Something in his 
voice overrode Heath’s zeal — there was 
no ignoring the authority his words car- 
ried. Both Heath and Sullivan released 
their hold on the silent figure between 
them and took a backward step, bump- 
ing unseeingly into the startled group 
formed by Markham, Fleel and Kenting 
behind them. 

The apprehended culprit did not move, 
except to reach up and push back the 
visor of the toque cap, revealing the face 
in the glare of the searchlights. 

There before us, leaning weakly and 
shakily on a straight snakewood stick, 
the package of false bank notes still 
clutched tightly in the left hand, was the 
benign yet cynical Mrs. Andrews Fallo- 
way. Her face showed no trace of fear 
or of agitation. In fact, there was an air 
of calm satisfaction in her somewhat 
triumphant gaze. 

In her deep, cultured voice she said, as 
if exchanging pleasantries with someone 
at an afternoon tea: “How are you, Mr. 
Vance?” A slight smile played over her 
features. 

“I am quite well, thank you, Mrs. 
Falloway,” Vance returned suavely, with 
a courteous bow; “although I must ad- 
mit the limb which I chose in the dark 
was a bit sharp and uncomfortable.” 

“Truly, I am desolated, Mr. Vance.” 
The woman was still smiling. 

Just at this time a slender form 
skulked swiftly across the lawn from the 
near-by path and, without a word, joined 
the group directly behind the woman. It 
was Fraim Falloway. His expression was 
both puzzled and downcast. Vance threw 
him a quick glance, but took no more 
notice of him. His mother must have 
seen him out of the corner of her eye, 
but she showed no indication that she 
was aware of her son’s presence. 

“You’re out late tonight, Mrs. Fallo- 
way,” Vance was saying graciously. “Did 
you enjoy your evening stroll?” 

“I at least found it very profitable,” 
the woman answered with a hardening- 
voice. As she spoke she held out the 
package. “Here’s the bundle — containing 
money, I believe — which I found in the 
hole of the tree. You know,” she added 
lightly, “I’m getting rather old for 
lovers’ trysts. Don’t you think so?” 

Vance took the package and threw it 
to Heath, who caught it with automatic 
dexterity. He, as well as the rest of the 
group, was looking on in stupefied aston- 
ishment at the strange and unexpected 
little drama. 

“I am sure you will never be too old 
for lovers’ trysts,” murmured Vance 
gallantly. 

“You’re an outrageous flatterer, Mr. 
Vance,” smiled the woman. “Tell me, 
what do you really think of me after 
this little — what shall we call it? — 
escapade tonight?” 

Vance looked at her, and his light 
cynical expression quickly changed to 
one of solemnity. “I think you’re a very 
loyal mother,” he said in a low voice, 
his eyes fixed on the woman. Quickly his 
mood changed again. “But really, y’ know, 
it’s dampish, and far too late for you to 
walk home.” Then he looked at the gap- 
ing Heath. “Sergeant, can either of your 
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pseudo-chauffeurs drive his taxi with a 
modicum of safety?” 

“S-sure they can,” stammered Heath. 
“Snitkin was a private chauffeur for 
years before he took up police work.” (I 
now noticed that one of the two men 
who had dashed across the lawn with 
the sub-machine guns, which they had 
now lowered in utter astonishment, was 
the same driver who had crossed in 
front of us as we entered the park.) 

“That’s bully — what?” said Vance. He 
moved to Mrs. Falloway’s side and gave 
her his arm. “May I have the pleasure 
of taking you home?” 

The woman took his arm without 
hesitation. “You’re very chivalrous, Mr. 
Vance.” 

Vance started across the lawn with the 
woman. “Come, Snitkin!” he called per- 
emptorily, and the detective walked 
swiftly to his cab and opened the door. 
A moment later they were headed toward 
the main traffic artery which leads to 
Central Park West. 

Another Empty Room 
(Thursday, July 21; 11:10 p.mJ 

I t was a short time before the rest of us 
started for the Renting house. As soon 
as Snitkin had driven off with Vance and 
Mrs. Falloway, Heath began to dash 
around excitedly, giving innumerable 
brusque orders to Burke,* who came 
ambling toward us across the narrow 
path from the east. When he had made 
all his arrangements, he walked to the 
wide lane where the second taxicab still 
stood. This cab, I noticed, was manned 
by the diminutive Guilfoyle,** one of 
the two “chauffeurs” who came to the 
tree with sub-machine guns, ready for 
action. 

“I guess we’d better follow Mr. Vance,” 
Heath growled. “There’s something 
mighty wrong about this whole business.” 

Markham, Fleel and young Falloway 
got into the back seat of the cab; Rent- 
ing and I took our places on the two 
small folding seats forward in the ton- 
neau; and the sergeant crowded into the 
front of the cab with Guilfoyle. When 
the doors were shut Guilfoyle drove off 
rapidly toward the main roadway on the 
west side of the park. 

Nothing was said on that short ride. 
Everyone, it seemed, was too dum- 
founded to make any comment on the 
unexpected outcome of the night’s ad- 
venture. After all, the whole incident 
that night had been unexpected and 
amazing. 

When we pulled up in front of the 
Renting house, which suddenly seemed 
black and sinister in the semidark, we 
all quickly jumped to the sidewalk and 
moved in a body to the front door. Only 
Guilfoyle did not move; he relaxed a 
little in his narrow seat and remained 
there, his hands still at the wheel. 

Weem, in a dark pongee dressing robe, 
opened the door for us and made a 
superfluous gesture toward the drawing- 
room. Through the wide-open sliding 
doors we could see Vance and Mrs. Fallo- 
way seated. Vance, without rising, greeted 
us whimsically as we entered. 

“Mrs. Falloway,” he explained to us, 
“wished to remain here a short while to 
rest before going upstairs.” 

“I really feel exhausted,” the woman 
supplemented in her low, cultured voice, 
“after my long ;alk in the park.” She 
smiled cryptically and adjusted the 
pillow behind her back. 

At that moment there was a ring at 

* Burke was a detective from the Homicide 
Bureau who, as a rule, acted as Sergeant 
Heath’s right-hand man. 

* * Guilfoyle was another detective from the 
Homicide Bureau, and had helped with the 

investigation of the “Canary” murder case. 
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the front door, and Heath went out 
quickly to answer it. As he swung the 
ponderous door back, I could easily see, 
from where I stood, the figure of Porter 
Quaggy outside. 

“What do you want?” Heath blurted, 
barring the way with his thick body. 

“I don’t want anything,” Quaggy re- 
turned in a cold, unfriendly voice, “ex- 
cept to ask how Mrs. Renting is and if 
you know anything more about Raspar. 
I saw you drive past my hotel just now 
and get off here.” 

“Let the johnnie come in, sergeant,” 
Vance called out in a low, commanding 
voice. “I’ll tell him what he wants to 
know.” 

Quaggy stepped inside briskly and 
joined us in the drawing-room. He 
glanced around the room with narrowed 
eyes, and then asked of no one in par- 
ticular: “Well, what happened tonight?” 

“Nothing — really nothing,” Vance an- 
swered casually, without looking up. 
“Positively nothing. Quite a fizzle, don’t 
y’ know.” 

Quaggy swung about to Renting. “You 
raised the money, Renyon, and complied 
with the instructions in the follow-up 
note?” 

Renting inclined his head. “Yes,” he 
said in a low voice, “but it did no good.” 

“A swell bunch of cheap dicks!” 
Quaggy sneered, flashing Heath a con- 
temptuous glance. “Didn’t anyone show 
up to collect?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Quaggy.” It was Vance 
who answered. “Someone called for the 
money at the appointed hour and ac- 
tually took it.” 

“And I suppose he got away from the 
police — as usual. Is that it?” Quaggy had 
turned again and was contemplating 
Vance’s bland features. 

“Oh, no. No. We saw to that.” Vance 
took a long puff on his cigaret. “The cul- 
prit is here with us in this room.” 

Quaggy straightened with a start. 

“The fact is,” went on Vance, “I 
escorted the guilty person home myself. 
It was Mrs. Falloway.” 

Quaggy’s expression did not change — 
he was as unemotional and noncom- 
mittal as a veteran poker player. Before 
the man had time to say anything Vance 
continued lackadaisically. 

“By the by, Mr. Quaggy, are you par- 
ticularly interested in black opals? I 
noticed a jolly good pair of them on 
your desk yesterday.” 

Quaggy hesitated for several moments. 

“Queer, don’t y’ know,” Vance went on 
before the other made a reply, “that 
there are no black opals in Rarl Rent- 
ing’s collection. Blank spaces in the case 
where they should be.” 

“I get the implication. Anything else?” 
Quaggy was standing relaxed but mo- 
tionless in front of Vance. Slowly he 
moved one foot forward, as if shifting 
the burden of his weight from an over- 
tired leg. By an almost imperceptible 
movement his foot came to within half 
a dozen inches of Vance’s shoe. 

“Really, y’know,” Vance said with a 
cold smile, lifting his eyes to the man, “I 
shouldn’t try that if I were you — unless, 
of course, you wish to have me break 
your leg and dislocate your hip. I’m quite 
familiar with the trick.” 

Quaggy abruptly withdrew his foot, 
but said nothing and waited. 

“I found a balas ruby in Raspar Rent- 
ing’s dinner jacket yesterday morning,” 
Vance proceeded calmly. “A balas ruby 
is also missing from the collection across 
the hall. Interestin’ mathematical item — 
eh?” 

“What the hell’s interesting about it?” 
retorted the other. 

Vance looked at him mildly. “I was 
only wonderin’,” he said, “if there might 
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be some connection between that imita- 
tion ruby and the black opals in your 
apartment. The vacancy where the opals 
should be in that collection is also con- 
spicuous. By the by, do you care to men- 
tion where you obtained such valuable 
gem specimens?” 

Quaggy made a noise in his throat 
which sounded to me like a contemp- 
tuous laugh, but he did not answer, and 
Vance turned to the district attorney. 

“I think, in view of the gentleman’s 
attitude, Markham, and the fact that he 
is the last person known to have been 
with the missing Raspar, it would be ad- 
visable to hold him as a material wit- 
ness.” 

Quaggy drew himself erect with a jerk. 
“I came by those opals legitimately,” he 
said quickly. “I bought them from Ras- 
par last night.” 

“You knew, perhaps, that the stones 
were part of the Renting collection?” 
asked Vance coldly. 

“I didn’t inquire where they came 
from,” the man returned sullenly. “I 
naturally trusted him.” 

Mrs. Falloway struggled to her feet, 
leaning heavily on her stick. “I’ve sus- 
pected for a long time,” she said, “that 
Raspar had been resorting to that col- 
lection of gems for gambling money. I’ve 
come down occasionally and gone over 
the exhibits, and it seemed to me each 
time there were a few more missing . . . 
But I’m very tired, and I’m sufficiently 
rested now to return to my room.” 

“But Mrs. Falloway,” blurted Renting, 
“I — I don’t understand your being in the 
park tonight. Why — why ” 

The woman gave him a withering look. 
“Mr. Vance understands,” she answered 
curtly. “That, I think, is quite sufficient.” 
Her gaze shifted from Renting and she 
seemed to take us all in with a gracious 
glance. “Good night, gentlemen.” 

She started unsteadily toward the 
door, and Vance sprang to her side. 

“Permit me, madam, to accompany 
you. It’s a long climb to your room.” 

The woman bowed a courteous ac- 
knowledgment and for the second time 
that evening took his arm. Fraim Fallo- 
way did not rise to assist his mother; he 
seemed to be oblivious to everything that 
was going on. With a significant look at 
the sergeant, Markham left his chair and 
took the woman’s free arm. Heath moved 
closer to Quaggy, who remained stand- 
ing. Mrs. Falloway, with her two escorts, 
went slowly from the drawing-room, and 
I followed them. 

It was with considerable effort that the 
woman mounted the stairs. She found it 
necessary to pause momentarily at each 
step, and when we reached her room she 
sank into the large wicker armchair with 
the air of a person half exhausted. 

Vance took her stick and placed it on 
the floor beside the chair. Then he said 
in a kindly voice: “I should like to ask 
one or two questions, if you are not too 
weary.” 

The woman nodded and smiled faintly. 
“A question or two won’t do any harm, 
Mr. Vance,” she said. 

“Why did you make the tremendous 
effort of walking in the park tonight?” 
Vance began. 

“Why, to get all that money, of 
course,” the old woman answered in 
mock surprise. “Anyway, I didn’t at- 
tempt to walk all the way: I took a cab 
to within a few hundred feet of the tree. 
Think how rich I would have been had 
I not been caught in the disgraceful act. 
And.” she added with a sigh, “you have 
spoiled everything for me.” 

“I’m frightfully sorry,” said Vance in 
a bantering manner. “But really, there 
wasn’t a dollar in that package.” He 
paused and looked down earnestly at the 
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woman. “Tell me, Mrs. Falloway, how 
you knew your son intended to go to the 
tree for that ransom package.” 

For a moment Mrs. Falloway’s face 
was a mask. Then she said in a deep, 
clear voice: “It is very difficult to fool a 
mother. Fraim knew of the ransom note 
and the instructions in it. He knew also 
that Kenyon would raise the money 
somehow. The boy came upstairs and 
told me about it after you had left this 
afternoon. Then, when he came to my 
room a little before ten o’clock tonight, 
after having spent the evening with his 
sister and Kenyon, and said he was 
going out, I knew what was in his mind 
— although he often does go out late. 

“He invented an important engagement 
— I always know when Fraim isn’t telling 
the truth, although he doesn’t realize 
that I do. I knew well enough where he 
was going and what he was going for. I 
could read it in his eyes. And I — I wished 
to save him from that infamy.” * 

Vance regarded the weary old woman 
with pity and admiration, and Markham 
nodded sympathetically. 

“But Fraim is a good boy at heart, Mr. 
Vance,” the woman added. “He merely 
lacks something — strength of body and 
spirit, perhaps.” 

Vance bowed. “Quite. He’s not well, 
Mrs. Falloway. He needs medical atten- 
tion. Have you ever had a basal metabo- 
lism test made on him?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“A blood sugar?” proceeded Vance. 

“No.”' Mrs. Falloway’s voice was barely 
audible. 

“A blood count?” 

* Vance’s immediate knowledge regarding 
the exact truth of the situation, when he 
recognized Mrs. Falloway beneath the tree 
that night, was another instance of his un- 
canny ability to read human nature. I 
myself was startled by the simplicity and 
accuracy of his logic as the woman confessed 
to the facts: for Vance had reasoned, almost 
in a flash, that the crippled old woman, who 
obviously was not guilty of the crime of kid- 
naping, could not have summoned sufficient 
strength for so heroic an act unless it was 
on behalf of someone very dear to her, 
whose welfare and protection were foremost 
in her mind. 


Again Mrs. Falloway shook her head. 

“A Wassermann?” 

“The truth is, Mr. Vance,” the woman 
said, “he has never been examined!” 
Then she asked quickly: “What do you 
think it is?” 

“I wouldn’t dare to venture an opin- 
ion, don’t y’ know,” Vance returned, 
“though I’d say there was an endocrine 
insufficiency somewhere — an inadequacy 
of some internal secretion, a definite and 
prolonged hormone disturbance. It may 
be thyroid, parathyroid, or pituitary, or 
adrenal. Or maybe neurocirculatory as- 
thenia. It is deplorable how little science 
knows as yet about the ductless glands. 
A great work, however, is being done 
along those lines, and progress is con- 
stantly being made.” 

He scribbled something on a page from 
a small notebook and, tearing it out, 
handed it to Mrs. Falloway. 

“Here is the name and address of one 
of the country’s greatest endocrinologists. 
Look him up, for your son’s sake.” 

The woman took the slip of paper. 
“You are very good — and very under- 
standing, Mr. Vance,” she said. “The mo- 
ment I saw you in the park tonight, I 
knew you would understand. A mother’s 

“Yes, yes; of course,” murmured Vance. 
“And now I think we’ll return to the 
drawing-room. Really, you should rest.” 

The woman looked at him gratefully 
and held out her hand. He took it and, 
bowing, raised it to his lips. “My eternal 
admiration, madam,” he said. 

When we reentered the drawing-room 
we found the group just as we had left 
it. Fleel and Kenyon Kenting still sat 
stiffly in their chairs near the front win- 
dow, like awed wooden figures. Quaggy 
stood smoking thoughtfully before the 
chair where Vance had sat; and Heath, 
his sturdy legs spread, was at his side, 
glowering at him morosely. On the sofa, 
his head drooping forward, his mouth 
slightly open and his arms hanging list- 
lessly with upturned palms, lounged 
Fraim Falloway. 

Vance glanced about him sharply and 


then strolled to his chair. Reseating 
himself with unconcern, he lighted a 
fresh cigaret. Markham and I remained 
standing in the doorway. 

“There are one or two matters ” 

drawled Vance and stopped abruptly. 
Then he said: “But I think Mrs. Kent- 
ing should be here with us for this dis- 
cussion. After all, it is her husband who 
has disappeared, and her suggestions 
might be dashed helpful.” 

Kenyon Kenting stood up, nodding his 
head vigorously in approval. “I think 
you’re right, Mr. Vance,” he said, going 
toward the door. “I’ll get Madelaine my- 
self.” 

“I trust it is not too late to disturb 
her,” said Vance. 

“Oh, no, no,” Kenting assured him. 
“She almost never retires so early. She 
has not been able to sleep well for a 
long time and reads far into the night. 
And tonight I was with her till after 
half past nine, and she was terribly 
keyed up; I know she wouldn’t think of 
retiring till she heard the outcome of our 
plans tonight.” 

He bustled from the room as he fin- 
ished speaking, and we heard him going 
up the stairs. A few moments later we 
could hear his sharp, repeated knocking 
on a door. Then there was a long si- 
lence, and the sound of a door being 
opened hurriedly. 

A few minutes later Kenting came 
rushing down the stairs. He stopped in 
the doorway, glaring at us with wide- 
open eyes. He looked horror-stricken as 
he leaned for support against the door- 
frame. 

“She’s not there!” he exclaimed in an 
awed voice. He took a deep breath. “I 
knocked on her door several times but 
I got no answer. I tried the door but it 
was locked. So I went through Kaspar’s 
room into Madelaine’s. The lights are all 
on, but she isn’t there.” 

He sucked in his breath again ex- 
citedly and stammered as if with tre- 
mendous effort: “The window — over the 
yard — is wide open, and — and the ladder 
is standing against it!” 


Next month Death stalks the survivors in the Kenting kidnap case 


Chores! by Deems Taylor ( Continued from page 21) 


miniature working edition of a sloop- 
rigged racing yacht. 

My first really pretentious chore was 
The Commodore. He was a combination 
music and writing desk, so named be- 
cause of his striking resemblance, both 
in skyline and bulk, to the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York. I built him in a 
fourth-floor walk-up apartment in an 
cld brownstone house in East Thirty- 
fourth Street, and as my fellow lodgers 
had a silly prejudice against hammering, 
I used no nails in his construction — only 
screws. And well for me that I did; for 
having built The Commodore in the 
room he was destined to occupy, I failed 
to notice that he was (and still is) the 
largest desk in the world. 

When the time came for me to move 
to another apartment, I couldn’t get him 
through any of my doors or windows. He 
had to be ignominiously taken apart, 
carried out piecemeal and reassembled in 
his new home. In the course of my wan- 
derings this ceremony had to be repeated 
so many times that I grew a little sick of 
The Commodore. He is now in a house in 
the country, and he is there to stay. 

Any sport has its expensive side, and 
mine is no exception. That porch roof, 
for instance. It was flat, and was to serve 
not cnly as a roof to an ell, but as a sun 
porch. With a confidence uncorroded by 


experience I undertook to build it myself, 
in four layers: a layer of boards, a layer 
of patent roofing, more boards, more 
roofing. “There!” I thought, as I drove 
the last copper nail. “Let the rain fall 
and the snow fly.” 

This they proceeded to do, throughout 
a winter and a spring; and the following 
summer, which was a wet one, that roof 
began to leak. Recalling how they heat 
houses in Italy (by pretending that it 
isn’t cold), I tried pretending that there 
was no leak; but after I had been com- 
pelled to have the entire ell replastered, 
I gave up and called in a real carpenter. 

Practically speaking, there was no roof, 
outside of a top layer of cracked roofing. 
Both layers of boards had been reduced 
virtually to powder by dry-rot. 

“What six-em dash, asterisk fool laid 
them boards without any air space be- 
tween them?” the carpenter inquired. 

Which is why I never brag in the pres- 
ence of professionals. 

Just the same, I get an enormous kick 
out of my carpentering and other chores, 
a comforting feeling of self-reliance and 
independence. I can live in a house in 
the country, entirely on my own, not a 
servant or mechanic within mailing dis- 
tance, and do what there is to be done 
about the business of living. I did it last 
summer. I don’t say that I would care to 


do it indefinitely, but at least I know 
something very few people know about 
themselves: that, thrown on my own re- 
sources, like Robinson Crusoe, I can 
survive. 

One other thing my chores have 
taught me. If I have learned something 
of other men’s jobs, by the same token I 
have learned to spot incompetence and 
appreciate skill. If I catch a house 
painter using too much zinc and tur- 
pentine, to make the paint spread easier, 
I can bawl him out in the knowledge — 
dearly bought — that turps and zinc make 
paint look pretty, but lead and oil 
make it stick. 

If I think that Otto Burow is one of 
the two best carpenters in the world (the 
other is his brother Herman), it is be- 
cause I know, having tried, that the 
knifelike accuracy of his miter joints and 
the precision of his rafter cuts are no 
happy accident, but the result of a skill 
that relegates me to the rank of a re- 
spectful and despairing amateur. 

I have learned, in short, that there is 
no such thing as “unskilled” labor, no 
occupation so humble that it has not a 
technique of its own; that the average 
man, given the chance, would rather do 
a good job than a poor one; and that 
any man who can do even one thing bet- 
ter than I can do it deserves my- respect. 
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wherever you are , Beer in Cap Sealed Cans 



CARTON HOLDS A CASE; HALF THE WEIGHT— HALF THE SPACE 


DRINK RIGHT FROM THE CAN; NO EMPTIES TO RETURN 



OPENS LIKE A BOTTLE; POURS LIKE A BOTTLE 


CLEAN . . . BRINGS BREWERY FLAVOR 



CANS 

• 

EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 

Opens like a bottle . . . easy to pour from 
. . . lined after the can is made . . . cap 
keeps pouring and drinking surface clean. 

And, of course — tastes better . . . pro- 
tected from light ... no deposits ... no 
empties to return . . . cools quicker . . . 
takes up less space ... no danger of 
breakage . . . sanitary — used once, thrown 
away . . . holds 12 fluid ounces, same as 
a bottle. 




G OOD BEER goes with good times 
like crackers go with cheese. 
This can brings you the true de- 
licious flavor of draught beer, and is 
so wonderfully convenient as well. 
No special opener required; drink 
right from the clean protected top; 
a whole carton (full case) is light and 
takes up little space; no deposits, no 
bother about returning empties. Re- 
member, for full enjoyment of beer 
outdoors — or anywhere — insist on 
beer in Cap Sealed Cans. 
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Only a real pilot can know how 
small the difference is between 
a good aviator and a bad one 

by LEONA DALRYMPLE 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT FAWCETT 


A T THE FAR END of the army field 
Bill Ewing’s plane was coming in 
i for a landing. 

There had been a time, before his 
plane crashed, when Bill had come in 
from his practice flights with the glid- 
ing grace of a bird, sure of his skill, and 
now every eye on the field measured 
the ragged end of his last chance 
with the senior instructor. 

Any watching eadet could have told 
Bill Ewing what was ahead of him. 
Doom came like Wjis im.the flying corps 
when you lost your nerve and the senior 
instructor was Captain Miller. You taxied 
across the field, nerve-racked and a little 
sick, and there he was waiting, his eyes 
black ice above the pipe in his mouth. 
Best flying instructor in the service. 

He was waiting for Bill. 

Bill climbed out of the cockpit and 
stood at attention beside his plane, jaw 
muscles tight under his tan, his blue eyes 
level. Embittered broken phrases ached 
in his mind. Crack army cadet! No 
better flyer in his class! And now with 
graduation less than a month away, he 
had been flying with the “wind up.” 
Wind up! It meant in your flying 


hours that every nerve in your body 
grew tight and cold with remembered 
terrors and crazy dreads. It meant you 
were licked. 

“You’re through, Ewing.” Nothing 
moved on the skipper’s face but his thin, 
unyielding lips. 

Bill’s hands contracted. Three words. 
Chilled bits of steel, tearing away your 
future. “You mean, skipper” — his voice 
was steadier than his mouth — “you mean 
you don’t even intend to give me my 
final test — my check-flight tomorrow?” 

“Waste of time, Ewing. You don’t fly 
ships any more. They fly you.” 

It was the pitiless slogan of the flying 
instructors. You forgot to keep your 
mind on your ship, and it nosed off aim- 
lessly and flew you around. If you woke 
up in time, you conquered it. If you 
didn’t, the army “meat wagon” gathered 
you up. Meat wagon. Swell name for an 
ambulance. It turned you cold. 

“I’d like to tell him,” Bill thought, his 
hands wet, “that it means a lot to me to 
finish with him. But you can’t tell him 
anything. He’s too hard-boiled.” 

No room for sentiment, the skipper 
said, in the flying corps. You were there 


to fly and not to waste the government’s 
money. 

“You’ve been up there again, Ewing”— 
the skipper’s glance flicked impatiently 
over the bone-white shadows in Bill’s 
lean young face— “living over again the 
day you crashed. All right. You came 
down that day with Simpson, and Simp- 
son’s dead. It was a hazard of flying. But 
when my men fly, Ewing — even after a 
crash — they think about flying and noth- 
ing else or they don’t fly. Not for me. 
And they don’t fly long for anybody. I 
doubt now if you could make a figure 
eight around two pylons and keep your 
mind on flying.” 

The engine in the plane was still turn- 
ing over. Bill leaped into the cockpit, an 
angry oblivion around him like a fog. 
When his brain cleared, he was in the 
air heading the ship for the marker at 
the end of the field. 

“I’ll show him I can keep my mind on 
his lousy marker,” he muttered, easing 
back on the stick. “Pylon! Figure eights! 
Kindergarten flying!” 

The ship climbed. He pushed down 
hard on the left rudder and the quick 
turn of the plane rasped sharply over 
his nerves like a cold hand closing. He 
had turned that way with Simpson and 
the crate’s nose had been up too far. She 
had gone into a spin. 

His heart sank. He had passed the 
marker, thinking of Simpson, his mind 
torn by a sick terror of spins and the 
memory of Simpson’s dead face. He had 
forgotten to straighten out and again 
the ship was flying itself. Well, he was 
what the skipper said he was— finished ! 
A fool with the wind still up. 

He might as well go in and take his 
medicine. When he thought of the crack 
flyers the skipper had trained, failure 
like this burned him up. There was 
Logan, for instance. Captain Logan. The 
skipper himself was proud of Logan. 
The army was proud of him. 

Logan was lucky. No nerves riding his 
courage. It had made him the brilliant, 
confident kind of flyer who gets in the 
headlines. Flying with Logan’s Squadron 
was the hope of every cadet in the flying 
corps. It was something you dreamed 
about nights when you thought you 
could fly. When you thought you could 
fly! Bill winced. 

A small dark object on the left wing 
of the plane slowly absorbed his atten- 
tion. It was the skipper’s pipe caught 
insecurely between the strut and the 
guy wire. So far, flying into the wind, 
the pressure was driving it tighter 
against the strut. 

Bill Ewing’s face clouded. “When I 
turn,” he thought, “the wind will ham- 
mer it loose and blow it away, and I’ll 
have to go back and tell him it’s gone. 
Swell day! He’s probably down there 
now wondering where his pipe is and 
tearing his hair.” 

Funny! Bill’s throat grew hot and 
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painful. That pipe was as much a part 
of the skipper as his challenging stares 
and the straight reticent line of his 
mouth. Sometimes when you pleased 
him, he’d punctuate the little he said 
with dabs of the stem. But if he looked 
at you over the bowl with the pipe in 
his mouth, you were in for stormy 
weather. Cadets had even written limer- 
icks and crazy songs about that pipe. 

The skipper that morning had looked 
at Bill over the bowl. Plenty of times 
though, Bill remembered, the pipe had 
praised him. “I wonder,” he thought, 
“what he’d say or what he’d do if I 
could keep his pipe on the wing and fly 
it back to him.” 

It was easy to answer. He wouldn’t 
give you another chance. You couldn’t 
crack him up with a pipe, a bird like 
that. He was hard as nails and sure of 
his duty. 

“I’ll bet when I turn” — Bill looked at 
the pipe again — “I’ll bet an Immelmann 
would keep that pipe out of the wind.” 

Risky — Immelmanns. Well, in a finish 


like this, it didn’t much matter. He 
yanked the stick and kicked the rudder. 

“Okay, skipper!” His eyes flashed. 
“Here we come. I’m on my way out, one 
way or the other, but if I lick this wind 
and show you your pipe, here’s one swan 
song and some tricky flying you’re due 
to remember!” 

The ship half-looped and rolled. The 
pipe trembled. Bill grinned as he headed 
back. The skipper himself or Captain 
Logan had never pulled a prettier 
Immelmann. Funny. You ducked around 
like this with a pipe quivering on the 
brink of space and it got to be a game. 
The pipe kept moving. Wind no longer 
locked it under the guy wire. It was be- 
ginning to twist and turn. 

A stubborn concentration burned in 
Bill’s face. 

“No use,” he muttered dejectedly, 
noting a sudden shift in the pipe’s posi- 
tion. “I can’t make it! Any minute now 
the darn thing’ll bail out, and I’ll go 
back with nothing to show for it but a 
clammy stare and a pain in my neck, 


and the skipper’ll give me hell for crazy 
flying.” 

It was time to come in. He kicked the 
rudder and shoved down the nose of 
the plane. The pipe held his gaze. It was 
still shuddering when he eased back on 
the stick and leveled off. 

“Holy smoke!” he thought indig- 
nantly. “Watching that damn pipe, I’ve 
muffed my landing!” 

The plane smacked into the field in a 
cloud of dust and flying splinters. Bill 
climbed out with a creeping scalp and 
picked the pipe out of the wreckage. 

“Cracked-up wing,” he thought, in- 
furiated. “Undercarriage washed out. 
Fifteen hundred bucks at least to fix 
that crate, and the skipper hipped about 
waste and saving the government’s 
money. Well, he can’t hang me, but one 
thing’s sure — I’ll be out of the flying 
corps now in twenty seconds.” 

What the skipper could say about a 
landing like this and the cost of mend- 
ing the crate wasn’t even problematical. 

It was almost as if the splintering 
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crack of the plane had released a spring 
in the skipper’s feet. He was grimly 
crossing the field with a chill black 
glance swiveling over the wreckage. He 
walked up to Bill with a hair-trigger air. 
Bill snapped to attention. 

“Rough landing, Ewing,” the skipper 
said dryly. 

“Yes, sir.” Bill swallowed. 

“In fact,” the skipper purred, “it 
wasn’t even a landing. You dropped in!” 

“Yes, sir. I — I leveled off too soon, 
watching the pipe. You must have left 
your pipe on the wing, sir, and I got it 
into my head I’d like to bring it back.” 

“Monkeyshines ! Unorthodox monkey- 
shines! Where’s the pipe?” 

Wet with perspiration, Bill delivered 
his freight. “I’m sorry about the plane,” 
he said, flushing. 

“So am I. I suppose in return for this 
pipe you expect your check-flight in the 
morning?” 

Was there a grudging note of sur- 
render in the skipper’s voice? Bill 
thought there was and something he 
valued — something he needed — shriveled 
up in his shaken mind. So the skip- 
per was like this, was he? Government 
property. Fifteen hundred dollars in 
splinters. And you could buy him off with 
a pipe and maybe graduate with your 
class, a cadet of the skipper’s. A cadet of 
the skipper’s! Only — there wasn’t any 
skipper. There never had been. He was 
nothing but a lousy legend. 

“He sells out cheap,” Bill smoldered. 
“A ten-dollar pipe!” 

“You glum young fool!” The words 
crackled venomously out of the skipper’s 
mouth. “Do you know what it costs the 
government to train a flyer like you? Do 
you think I’d waste your training for any- 
thing but incompetence? Do you think 
I’d waste it for a mess of splinters in a 
landing? What’s a few thousand dollars 
when you can salvage the cost of a pilot? 
What were you thinking about when 


you were looping around up there like a 
lunatic? Were you thinking of Simp- 
son? Were you thinking of tail spins?” 

“N-no, sir,” Bill stammered. “I — I was 
thinking about flying the pipe back safe.” 

The skipper lost his temper. “You fly- 
ing fool!” he roared. “You don’t even 
know yet that you’ve got it licked! Well, 
I know it. I was watching you. A man 
can’t fly like that with the wind up. 
Take the pipe and keep it. You’ll prob- 
ably want a souvenir of the day you cut 
your eyeteeth.” 

“Yes, sir.” Bill gulped. “I’d like to keep 
it, but I — I don’t feel — I ought to. I 
mean, a lot of crack pilots in the serv- 
ice remember that pipe, and the cadets 
here talk as if it’s a — a mascot or some- 
thing. That pipe’s kinda been a part of 
you so long ” 

“Maybe.” A curious twitch tugged at 
the skipper’s inflexible mouth. “However, 
I’ve got another one like it. And I can 
always get ’em.” 

Bill echoed slowly, “You can always — 
get ’em!” He repeated with mounting 
suspicion, “You can always — get ’em!” , 

Their eyes fenced. 

“Skipper,” Bill exploded, his face sud- 
denly scarlet, “you purposely put that 
pipe on the wing! You stuck it under 
the guy wire to get my mind on some- 
thing else and give me another chance! 
You knew darn well I’d try to bring it 
back to you. Any guy on the field would 
break his neck to fly it back.” 

“In thirty days,” Captain Miller re- 
marked coldly, “you’ll graduate with 
your class. The chances are my best 
flyer will be posted with the Thirty- 
ninth Squadron. Who that flyer will be 
depends on you.” 

“Logan’s Squadron!” Bill’s voice 
cracked. “Logan’s ” 

“When you report to Captain Logan” — 
a wintry grin rippled over the skipper’s 
face — “show him your pipe. He’s got one 
like it.” 


Go Spa Hunting- This Summer! (Cont. from page 49 ) 


beautiful and the best-run spas in the 
world are in America! 

All this took some finding. And what I 
have to tell you isn’t one-half the Story, 
either, because there are several thousand 
active medicinal springs in the U.S.A. 
Alabama alone has 220, Arizona 459, 
Colorado 369— just as a few random ex- 
amples. Every state in the union has a 
number and even to attempt covering 
them all would require a document the 
size of the telephone directory and years 
of travel. 

The question of where to begin listing 
these American spas is almost as difficult 
as choosing among them for a visit. We 
might begin up North in Maine, with the 
mild waters of Poland Spring, where 
from June to October you can take a 
gentle cure for overworked kidneys. In 
fact, you can’t avoid taking it, because 
in every room, on every available table, 
bureau, sideboard or ash tray over the 
whole of the enormous hotel stand free 
bottles of Poland water. Since it is free, 
who could resist using it? Poland is one 
of those large, park-enclosed hotels 
which form complete units in themselves, 
and the cure is very mild indeed, though 
excellent of its kind. 

Coming downcountry with a bang, 
crash and wallop, we hit one of the most 
colorful and exciting spas in the world, 
Saratoga. Just in case you don’t know 
it, Saratoga is in New York State, a little 
north of Albany and situated in a very 
beautiful and, for the East, easily ac- 
cessible part of the state. Take a long 
week-end trip over U.S. 9 W to Albany, 


and U.S. 9 beyond, and see for yourself. 
The very word “Saratoga” is exciting, 
and the town itself is replete with 
mementos of one gay- ’nineties spot which 
was truly and indisputably gay — and still 
is. Here we have a genuine spa in the 
European sense, plus. Considerably plus. 

To begin with, Saratoga is state-owned. 
In my opinion all great spas should be 
under either state or Federal control, for 
the simple reason that the natural cura- 
tive waters which spring from under 
your feet ought to be freely available to 
all of the people. Any privately owned 
spa will naturally strive to cater to a rich 
and exclusive clientele. In Europe prac- 
tically all spas are government-owned 
and -regulated. And while Vichy, Carls- 
bad and the other famous spas have 
handsome and exclusive hotels where the 
elite rub shoulders, one also finds one’s 
vegetable vender, one’s ex-cook, the cor- 
ner garage man, et al., taking the waters 
at the springs, the while they stay for 
three weeks at some humble pension. 

Saratoga offers the same wide variety 
of service on a grand and glorious scale. 
You can stay at a superb hotel charging 
upwards of $30 a day, or at a clean, de- 
cent boardinghouse for as little as $1.25. 
But no matter what you pay, when you 
take the waters you’re just another 
human trying to improve your health, 
and enjoying the job. There is nothing 
gloomy about the cure at Saratoga. Dur- 
ing the season, which is at its height in 
the summer months, Saratoga is one of 
the gayest places in America 

As for the treatments available, they 
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are both varied and excellent. Whether 
you merely want to reduce or have some 
serious trouble such as neuritis or a 
balky liver, you can get the help you 
need. You must give three weeks to it, 
and it can cost you a young fortune if 
you are so inclined. But after a lot of 
asking around, I decided that the total 
cost, exclusive cf traveling expenses but 
including living and treatment, should 
average from $125 to about $400, depend- 
ing largely on how simple a room you 
are willing to live in. The prices charged 
for doctors, baths and nursing are care- 
fully regulated and no bargaining is pos- 
sible, but the fees are small. 

The first thing you do upon arriving 
is to register at the administration build- 
ing of the Simon Baruch Research In- 
stitute; this is not compulsory, but it is 
wise. Here you will get all the informa- 
tion and help you need for the beginning 
of treatments. Incidentally, this is a 
great protection against quack doctors 
and other spa-racketeers. 

In strong contrast is the privately 
owned, charming and intimate cure to 
the southwest. Glen Springs at Watkins 
Glen, New York, is one of the most de- 
lightful of the springs easily reached 
from New York City. It’s a short week- 
end trip to the Finger Lakes region, on 
Route 17 to Elmira, and 14 to Watkins 
Glen. It’s a swell rest after a tough busi- 
ness week, and also a good place to get 
rid of nervous troubles, as well as the 
gout and kindred ills. Watkins Glen spe- 
cializes in ridding one of chronic fatigue. 

Pennsylvania has two important 
springs, Bedford and Cambridge. And 
though Cambridge is a good small cure, 
Bedford rates the higher in medical im- 
portance. Indeed, Doctor Fitch lists its 
'waters as among the most effective for 
the cure of all metabolic disorders, and 
in addition to that, it has one of the 
swellest indoor swimming pools I’ve ever 
seen and a hotel which is ample with- 
out being overawing. If you want to mo- 
tor there, it’s on U.S. 30 about midway 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

But to go on traveling South. Here we 
come to Virginia and an embarrassment 
of riches. I suppose that Virginia Hot 
Springs is so well known to most of the 
right people that it scarcely calls for 
much discussion from me. It is the New- 
port, the Palm Beach, the Pink Penulti- 
mate among water-cures, exquisitely 
beautiful in every appointment, frankly 
costly, and utterly chawming if you go in 
for that sort of thing, old deah! And it 
doesn’t seem quite fair that on top of all 
this, the greatest living authority on 
mineral springs should rate it as the 
highest radioactive springs in the entire 
world! Virginia, I may add, has many 
other excellent springs, such as Buffalo 
Springs and Craig Healing Springs. 

Then there is West Virginia’s White 
Sulphur Springs in the prettiest part of 
cne of the prettiest valleys in that sec- 
tion, which is saying quite something. 
The waters, catering in particular to 
high blood pressure and irritable hearts, 
are easy to take. This is a good place, 
most desirable in spring and fall, and 
one meets there a wide variety of people. 

Of course, if one wanted to keep going 
South, there is the tiny village of Warm 
Spring, Georgia, where the Roosevelt 
Foundation cares for infantile paralysis 
victims, and below that, Florida, where 
all you have to do to get a healthy drink 
of sulphur water is to sink a pipe five 
feet into the ground anywhere at all. But 
the trail of the far-from-lonesome spa 
now leads us West and stops before the 
wonders of one of my favorite cures. 
Excuse me while I go crazy for a mo- 
ment over Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

To begin with, it’s a national park, 


WATER CAUSED HIS TOUPEE HAIR 


Is your hair stiff and unruly? 
Unless you want to look like the 
gentleman above, stop soaking your 
head with water every time you 
reach for the brush and comb. 
Water washes away the natural hair 
oils. Leaves the hair stiff and brittle. 
Makes it stand on end as soon as 
the water evaporates. 

Kreml is the right treatment for 
stubborn hair. It contains bene- 
ficial oils that make the hair soft 
and pliable, give it new life and 
lustre. 

In addition it is a splendid hair tonic. 


Dandruff vanishes after the first few 
applications. It is the best defense 
against excessive falling hair. After 
a dip in the sea or a day in the 
open it removes every trace of sea- 
salt, stickiness and grime. 

Ask for Kreml in the barber shops 
and use Kreml regularly at home. 

Try Kreml Shampoo, Too! 

The cleansing, purifying lather of 
this wonderful olive oil shampoo 
keeps your hair soft, lustrous, and 
pliantly young. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF AND CHECKS FALLING HAIR 

NOT GREASY- MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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which it should be. To go on with, it’s an 
all-year proposition: a wonderful objec- 
tive for its southern neighbors in sum- 
mer, and equally desirable for northern 
visitors in winter. 

Then, what a country! Sweet-smelling 
pine-clad hills; air like wine! Full of 
historic interest, beginning with De Soto’s 
visit in 1541, it has a peculiar charm 
of its own. The city streets are wide and 
shaded and faintly reminiscent, on a 
small scale, of the Paris boulevards, 
especially in spring. There is a public 
auto camp with a big swimming pool — 
gosh, it’ll put your eye out! And I say 
“auto camp” advisedly because this spa 
can be reached from any part of the 
country on all-year, hard-surfaced roads. 

This is the people’s own cure. But as in 
Saratoga, you can live either exclusively 
and luxuriously or cheaply and simply, 
and you can’t be overcharged at the cure 
itself because the government fixes the 
charges of both physicians and nurses. 

And nowhere that I know of can you 
get a cure so inexpensively! There are 
several hundred boarding places where 
a dollar a day pays for both room and 
board. And if you can’t afford to pay for 
treatment or baths. Uncle Sam will give 
them to you free. You must, however, be 
able to pay your way there and back and 
board yourself during treatment. But the 
waters belong to you, and the admirable 
administration of this great public serv- 
ice sees to it that you get them properly. 
Don’t miss Hot Springs, Arkansas, even 
if you lack the arthritis or the paralytic 
condition which might take you there. 

Texas has her famous “Crazy Water,” 
which deserves a chapter in itself, and 
Arizona the splendid layout at Prescott, 
among others; but before I leave the 
Southland behind, I must take a moment 
off to mention one spring which is, I be- 
lieve, absolutely unique. 

This tiny place, as yet completely un- 
exploited, is the sort to which authors 
dearly love to take their work, and where 
honeymooning couples can coo in real 
seclusion. I refer to Jemez Hot Springs 
at — or rather, just outside of — Sand- 
oval, New Mexico. Here is a good small 
hotel set amidst a piny United States 
forest reservation. The hot soda is good 
for almost anything hot soda can help. 


I. here are tame peacocks by 
the dozen, very lovely except when they 
take it into their brilliant heads to perch 
on the rooftree and screech. I sort of 
hate to let you in on this, but if you 
want to see something really simple, un- 
spoiled and at the same time inexpensive 
and curative, take U.S. 66 out of either 
Santa Fe or Albuquerque to Sandoval 
and then ask your way. But I wouldn’t 
try it in bad weather. 

Of course California, like Florida, is 
simply spouting with springs, but the 
people are all so healthy out there that 
these cures have not attained national 
recognition. Palm Springs, resort of the 
weary movie stars, is the most famous, 
and has an excellent, slow-moving mud 
spring. It belongs to the local- Indians, 
however, and cleanliness is not the 
greatest of its assets. However, I have 
seen many an actor, director and star 
glad to pay two bits to tihe Big Chifef in 
charge and slide into the nerve-easing 
natural mud-pack! 

Up the Pacific Coast, in Washington, 
Soap Lake offers an excellent treatment, 
while Sol Due, Hot' Springs is one of* 'the 
glories of the section — an enormous re- 
sort, as effective and well conducted as 
any of our famous older spas. 


Montana’s Anaconda Warm Springs 
and White Sulphur Springs are excellent 
and have a large following. And the Lava 
Hot Springs of Idaho are not to be 
sneered at. Oh, gosh, oh, gee, how I wish 
I could tell you about all of them — Alton 
in Illinois and Excelsior in Missouri; 
Utah’s unique “American Fork” and 
Oklahoma’s splendid Sulphur Springs. 
But space is growing shorter while both 
Colorado Springs and Indiana’s French 
Lick rear their imposing heads and re- 
mind me that they are on the “must” 
list. 

Just below Denver, situated in a glori- 
ous pocket of the high Rockies* Colorado 
Springs, during her short summer sea- 
son, is queen of the great spas. You go 
there for glands, diabetes or anemia, and 
you come away with your soul cured as 
well as your body. Nobody could spend 
day after day looking at those glorious 
mountains, breathing that magical air, 
and not find a renewed faith in some 
Great Power beyond one’s petty, ailing 
self. And if you drive there from Denver 
and, on leaving, drive straight down to 
Santa Fe on the desert — well, all I can 
say is that you will have had one of the 
most thrillmg motor trips in the world. 

But this particular road is only good 
going in summer. Be sure to ask locally 
before attempting it. 

Shades of childhood terrors arise at 
the mention of Pluto. Oh, yes, it’s the 
one you know, and it comes from French 
Lick, Indiana. But don’t hold that 
against one of the very best of our cold- 
water spas. Think of the good it does 
you! We know it tastes like the devil, and 
so does the company know it. Why else 
do you suppose they named it that way? 

And the other local spring, Proser- 
pine, named for the devil’s wife? You 
know why you go there; we won’t go 
into that! This place, understand me, is 
no sanitarium. But" will it reduce you? 
Does it store up energy? Will you feel 
fine when you leave? I’ll say yes! 

French Lick, a very large, handsome and 
popular spa of the single-unit type, is a 
medium-priced, mild cure of the better 
sort, for the better sort of people. It is a 
tired-businessman’s heaven in terms of 
rest-and-water cure. 

A wonder as to what actually happens 
at a spa must naturally be the first 
thought occurring to the uninitiate. 
“What will it be like, and what will they 
do to me?” Those two important points 
worried me the first time I had to take a 
cure. So, on the assumption that yoif, 
too, are fussing over a lot of imaginary 
horrors, here’s where I relieve your mind. 
Take my word for it, the procedure is 
almost identical everywhere. 

First of all, on arrival you exclaim, 
“This doesn’t look half as bad as I ex- 
pected!” Then- "you register your name, 
address and ' ailment with the proper 
authorities. If you have come recom- 
mended to a local M.D., you, give his 
name to the registrar, who communicates 
with him. If you have prescriptions from 
home, i you turn those in, too. Then you 
are aided in finding the sort of hotel 
you want and the appointed doctor comes 
to examine you. Always choose a doctor 
on the official staff of the spa. 

When _ you’ve been examined, the doc- 
tor gives you a diet which you simply 
turn over to the headwaiter if you are in 
a hotel or to your landlady if it’s a 
boardinghouse. Unless you cheat at the 
corner-drugstore lunch counter, that diet 
is all the food you’ll see during your stay. 
Incidentally, you’ll have to accept the 
medical examination and a menu, even 
if you’re only there for a rest. 


Probably you will take the baths. All 
bath establishments have private rooms 
with outsize tubs suited even to a snappy 
fifty-two. In some places these contain 
waters; at others, mud. In either case 
you lie and soak and are agreeably sur- 
prised to find the sensation thoroughly 
pleasing. An attendant who must be a 
nudist at heart assists you without dis- 
playing or causing the slightest em- 
barrassment. 

Eventually you are taken out 
and dried, wrapped up nicely in a warm 
sheet and given a comfortable cot to 
doze on. After which you have a salt rub, 
a steam bath or a needle spray, accord- 
ing to the doctor’s orders. The force of 
the spray (it is played on you by a care- 
fully regulated mechanical device) is a 
matter of prescription, but again all you 
do is hand the attendant the slip from 
the M.D. The sensation of a spray bath 
is simply delightful: a trifle scary when 
it begins, but delicious after you find out 
you’re not going to be shot by it. 

After this you take the waiters. In 
other words, you have a little mug of 
your own which you carry about and sip 
from as you walk. I have never seen a 
spa where walking as you sip was not 
considered a part of the cure. Some spas 
have charming little pavilions for each 
spring, with garden walks between, and 
you go from one to the other at the 
hours specified by your physician. Then 
lunch, then a nap, then more taking of 
the waters, a massage, half an hour’s 
rest, dinner, and so to bed! 

There is no spying supervision, no 
checking-up on whether or not you are 
cheating on the regimen. There is no 
need for such supervision because every- 
body is doing the same thing at the same 
hour, and it becomes a sort of game 
you’d hate to be left out of. It’s a won- 
derful experience, and very amusing 
despite the fact that everybody is in £ed 
by ten-thirty, and glad to be. 

I have, I must admit, seen ribald old 
boys sneak a forbidden drink with one 
eye on the bartender and the other on 
the door through which their wives 
might appear at any moment. But I have 
seldom seen a woman cheat at a spa. 
On the contrary, women extend their 
cure to others, and I can bear witness to 
the fact that many a lap dog has liter- 
ally taken the waters along with his 
mistress. 

But, you will ask, if a water cure is so 
delightful, simple to get and inexpensive, 
why don’t more Americans take them? 
One answer, I think, is that we Ameri- 
cans have an innate aversion to harping 
on physical ills. For this reason many 
Chambers of Commerce in towns con- 
taining valuable curative springs ignore 
them and advertise the golf course, the 
size of the high school and the lack of 
meanness in the mean temperature. 
They fear the suggestion that their 
towns are health centers will keep tour- 
ists away. But I, for one, think a big 
business bet is being lost by such com- 
munities through this policy. Thousands 
upon thousands of people would flock to 
our spas if only they were advertised in 
the same optimistic fashion as our fa- 
miliar health-giving toilet aids. And if 
we were as familiar with the charm and 
benefits of our spas as we are with our 
pet mouthwash, we’d be a darned sight 
healthier and happier. 

Take my advice : get a spa-ing partner 
and see America thirst. You’ll have the 
surprise of your life and, if I’m not much 
mistaken, the time of your life as well! 


To obtain additional information about leading American spas, 
see note in “Over the Editor’s Shoulder , ” page 4 
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Adjusted to a Tee 

( Continued from -page 33) 

can tie it with a par three. But don’t 
shoot yet. Somebody’s on the green.” 

There was — a small figure in a red 
sweater and skirt. But Greg saw that she 
was signaling for him to shoot. He did. 

‘‘How was it?” he said immediately to 
Barney. “I lost it in the sun.” 

‘‘I dunno,” said Barney, peering toward 
the green. “But I saw it start, and I bet 
it ain’t twenty feet from the cup.” 

Walking springily down the fairway, 
Greg decided not to be satisfied with 
anything as local as the club champion- 
ship. He would win the State Open. And 
then the Amateur Championship. Why 
not? It would be good publicity for Dale 
and Swanson, his advertising agency. 

Then he saw a ball nestling cozily on 
the eighteenth green, not eight feet from 
the cup. If he sank it, it would mean an- 
other birdie and the course record. And 
that was no dream. 

The girl in the red sweater interrupted 
his thoughts by walking to meet him. 
Greg decided instantly that she was the 
most striking girl he had ever seen. That 
sunburned skin, dull gold hair and blue 
eyes made an unbeatable combination. 

In his buoyant mood, he would prob- 
ably have admired a wallflower at a 
Ubangi dance. But he happened to be 
right. The girl was lovely. 

“I hope I didn’t hit you,” he said 
solicitously. “I shouldn’t have shot, I 
guess. I thought you ” 

The girl spoke hastily. “That’s all 
right. It was a beautiful shot. I thought 
it was going right into the cup. I — really 
— I’m terribly sorry.” 

“Sorry? Why should you be sorry? The 
ball’s only a few feet from the pin.” 

The girl bit her lip. “Oh, dear,” she 
said. “You don’t understand. That isn’t 
your ball. It’s mine.” 

“Yours?” said Greg. “Where’s mine?” 

She started to explain quickly. “I left 
my golf bag at the entrance to the green. 
I forgot about it. Your ball hit the golf 
bag and went into the trap.” 

Without a word, Greg bounded over to 
the brink of the trap. He gazed down, 
down. His ball was nestling innocently in 
a deep footprint. Many thoughts flitted 
through his mind. 

He thought of the old Scotch pro who 
had quit the club when the membership 
committee had decided to admit women. 

He thought of Jacob Custer, the man 
who had given this particular trap its 
name — Custer’s Last Stand — one day 
years ago when he had taken twenty- 
seven strokes in it before breaking all 
his clubs and quitting the game forever. 

He thought of June. 

Barney silently handed him his nib- 
lick. 

“How about the rules?” said Greg with 
a sudden gleam of hope. “Can I take the 
ball back to the fairway where that — that 
scheming woman left her bag?” 

Barney shook his head sadly. “ ‘If a ball 
in motion,’ ” he intoned mournfully, “ ‘be 
stopped or deflected by any agency out- 
side the match it is a rub of the green 
and the ball shall be played from the 
spot where it lies.’ That’s Rule Seven- 
teen, Section One.” 

Dispiritedly Greg hacked at the ball, 
watched it hit the overhanging edge of 
the trap and roll back again. 

Three times the same thing happened. 
The last time Greg didn’t wait for the 
ball to roll back all the way — he took a 
swing at it while it was still rolling. 

Some time later he clambered slowly 
onto the green. 

The girl was still waiting. She was 
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quite concerned. “Isn’t that too bad? I 
don’t see why you didn’t just put the 
ball where it would have rolled to, any- 
way.” She paused and regarded Greg 
thoughtfully. “As a matter of fact, the 
reason you took so many strokes in the 
trap is purely psychological, don’t you 
think? If you had landed naturally in 
the trap, I’m sure you would have been 
right out. I hope I didn’t spoil a good 
score for you.” 

Greg three-putted, which gave him an 
eleven for the hole and a seventy-four 
for the round. 

Then he looked at the girl. “Did you 
say something?” he said. 

“Yes. I said I hoped I didn’t spoil a 
good score for you.” 

Greg controlled himself with an effort. 
“Oh, no!” he said hoarsely. “Oh, no, no, 
no, no! I was just dubbing around!” 

The silence of the walk back to the 
clubhouse was broken by just one small 
scrap of conversation started and fin* 
ished by Barney. 

“She’s a new member,” he said. 

“Oh,” said Greg. 

"Her name is Davis.” 

“Oh,” said Greg. 

“Her first name,” said Barney apologet- 
ically, “is June.” 

If you are twenty-six and healthy, you 
can’t remain completely gloomy after a 
cold shower and an equally cold Tom 
Collins. Your sense of humor comes back 
to you. 

Greg conceded to himself, almost 
grudgingly, that he was feeling better as 
he stepped on the starter of his none- 
too-youthful roadster. After all, he de- 
cided, there wasn’t any reason why he 
should go into a pet about June Davis 
and her golf bag. It wasn’t the girl’s 
fault that her name was June. It wasn’t 
her fault that the gods had gleefully got 
together to figure out ways in which the 
month might blight his existence. She 
was just an instrument of fate. 

It further occurred to him that he had 
been pretty uncivil to the girl. She 
couldn’t be expected, after all, to know 
that her golf bag had deflected the 
course record into that trap. 

Yes, he considered, he owed Miss Davis 
an apology, and he would make it next 
time he saw her. 

That turned out to be in the next 
thirty seconds. Greg’s car rounded a 
curve, and there she was, standing on 
one side of the road, wigwagging at him. 

His car stopped with an indignant 
squeak from the brakes. Her machine, a 
heavy coupe, was at an angle to the 
roadway, its front wheels on the road 
and the rear ones firmly embedded in the 
muddy slope of a ditch. 

Greg got out and looked at the rear 
wheels. Then he turned and looked at 
June. “How did it happen?” he said. 

“Quickly,” she answered. “I hit a 
bump, I skidded, and there I was. Now 
the car won’t budge. I’ve tried everything 
from putting stones under the wheels to 
silent prayer.” 

“Let’s try pushing,” Greg said. “You 
get in and start it. I’ll push.” 

She looked dubious. “I’m afraid it 
won’t work. The wheels are buried aw- 
fully deeply. Besides, you have white 
flannels on and they’ll get soiled.” 

She was right on both counts. Three 
minutes later, after scraping a veneer of 
mud from his shoes and the cuffs of his 
trousers, Greg announced a change in 
his plans. “I have a tow rope. I’ll attach 
it. I think I can pull you out.” 

“It’s very decent of you — especially 
since I ruined your game today.” 

He grunted that that was all right. It 
was, too. There was something about the 
girl that made it pleasant to be doing 


her a service. After he had made the 
rope fast to both cars, he said, “When I 
wave my hand, you go into first and give 
her all the power she’s got.” 

The first two attempts were unsuccess- 
ful. The third brought results. 

“Wonderful!” cried June from the 
other car. “I’m out!” 

Greg didn’t reply. She got out and ran 
to the side of his car. 

She found him, chin on palm, staring 
into space. “Anything wrong?” she asked. 

He turned toward her. “Yes,” he said, 
“I believe I’ve burned out a bearing.” 

It was almost nine o’clock when 
they reached the Bronx. They had left 
Greg’s roadster in a Scarsdale garage, to 
which it had been towed by a wrecking 
car piloted by a sad-eyed mechanic who 
announced that the repair job would in- 
volve two days and nineteen dollars. 

During the remainder of the trip Greg 
and June did a great deal of arguing — 
mostly about the repair bill — since June 
insisted that she should be held liable. 

This gave Greg a chance to discuss at 
some length his feelings regarding the 
month of June. He would pay the bill. 
He would be delighted to pay, he added, 
since something worse would undoubt- 
edly have happened to him if the bear- 
ing hadn’t burned. Perhaps his car 
would have skidded and overturned. 

Warming to his favorite subject, Greg 
gradually veered around to the incident 
on the golf course. Of course, that wasn’t 
her fault either. If her golf bag hadn’t 
stopped the ball, something else would 
have spoiled his round. The ball would 
have fallen apart in mid-air, he said. Or 
a large bird would have swooped down 
and carried it off. 

June Davis listened quietly. Then she 
made a remark which irritated Greg. 
“Witches and charms and pixies,” she 
said. “You probably believe in them, too.” 

Greg regarded her sharply. “You think 
I’m superstitious? Well, I’m not. I’m us- 
ing common sense. I’d be a fool if I 
didn’t admit June is unlucky for me.” 

“That’s silly,” said June severely. “You 
be careful or you’ll have a first-class 
fixation on your hands.” 

It happened that several of Greg’s 
friends had been psychoanalyzed. As a 
consequence, he had wearied of hearing 
them discuss fixations, adjustments and 
complexes. The words alone were suffi- 
cient to cause in him a definite resent- 
ment. He decided to stem it with frivolity. 

“I would rather have a fixation on my 
hands than a lot of things,” he said. 
“Blisters, for instance.” 

“It’s none of my business, of course,” 
June said sweetly. “But you really are 
taking an unfortunate attitude. You re- 
mind me of one of Freiheit’s cases. Or 
maybe it was Hegelmann’s. Anyway, it 
was an iceman who had to make de- 
liveries one very hot summer. A few 
times he was delayed and some of the ice 
melted before he could get it to the 
customers. He worried about it. Then he 
worried some more. It got to be an ob- 
session. He started running with the ice 
all the time. When the psychiatrists got 
hold of him he was a physical wreck be- 
sides being a nervous one.” 

Greg shot a suspicious glance at her. 
“Look here,” he said. “Are you by any 
chance a lady psychiatrist?” 

“Not exactly. I’m laboratory assistant 
to Vogel.” 

“Vogel?” 

“Hermann Vogel. Haven’t you heard of 
him? He’s terribly famous. He’s the man 
who conditioned mice so they weren’t 
afraid of cats any more. He won the 
Turin Prize for it.” 

Greg repressed the desire to inquire 


what good that had done the mice. 

“You should really see him,” June con- 
tinued. “He has done wonderful work 
with cases just like yours.” 

Greg shifted uneasily in the seat. She 
was beautiful. She was obviously in- 
telligent. But a little — well, irritating. 

“I’m not a case,” he said slowly. “I 
am only a citizen who knows that every 
year at this time he is going to burn his 
bearings and contract strange illnesses. 
This isn’t a fixation. It’s just what hap- 
pens. I don’t think about it at all.” 

“Yes, you do,” she said firmly. “Those 
same things happen to you every other 
month, but you don’t brood about them. 
I’ve read of several cases identical to 
yours. De Jorgman, in Austria, was 
studying a group of rich, idle young 
men ” 

Greg stiffened. “I’m not rich,” he said. 
“I’m not idle, either.” 

“It doesn’t matter. The principle was 
the same. Now, your fixation ” 

“Oh, fixation my eye!” said Greg. 

The next day Greg’s feelings toward 
June Davis underwent another reversal. 
He forgot that the rest of the ride home, 
after his ill-mannered comment, had 
been marked by her offended silence. He 
remembered only that he had never 
fought so spontaneously with a girl be- 
fore and that it was fun, somehow. 

He found to his surprise that he was 
eager to continue the argument. The day 
had brought him new ammunition. Run- 
ning to catch the subway on the way to 
work, he had tripped on the top step of 
the entrance and fallen the whole flight. 

And at about eleven o’clock Mr. Swan- 
son called him and said: “That Folsom 
Salad Oil Campaign you did — I still 
think it’s swell. But unluckily, old man 
Folsom had indigestion when I brought 
it over. You’ll have to do it all over from 
a new angle.” 

Twenty-two more ads to write about 
salad oil! Greg chalked up one rtiore 
piece of evidence to submit to June. 

He phoned her late that day at her 
office. No mention was made of their 
brief skirmish the preceding evening. 

“I have an idea,” he said. “I’d like to 
take you to dinner this evening to see if 
we can get through several hours with- 
out something disastrous happening to 
me.” 

Her cool voice informed him that she 
couldn’t make it. Not until Friday. 

That irritated him, too. The girl had 
a genius for making him lose his temper. 

But he made the date for Fri- 
day — for dinner — and before they had 
finished with their hors d’ceuvres they 
were discussing psychiatry again. 

It was June’s fault. She brought 
up. All through the meal Greg gal- 
lantly refused to be drawn into another 
argument. But with the arrival of his 
demi-tasse, his forbearance gave way. 

“So?” he said aggressively, after re- 
counting the tale of the subway fall and 
the salad-oil campaign. “So you still 
think I should ignore these calamities? 
Pay no attention to them? Practice 
Coueism?” 

She nodded vigorously. “That’s what 
Vogel would tell you. Forget you ever had 
that fixation about June. Every time you 
have a bad break, remember the same 
thing could happen in December. It’s 
just a question of adjustment.” 

Greg said, “All right” — meekly. 

He groped for his cigaret case and of- 
fered one to June. Accidentally his arm 
came into contact with his cup of coffee, 
upsetting its full contents into her lap. 

“It’s really nothing,” she protested. 
“Cold water will take it right out. Now 
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say to yourself quickly, ‘It could have 
happened in December ! ’ ” 

“It couldn’t,” said Greg unhappily. “I 
never drink coffee in the winter.” 

The Case of the Overturned Coffee 
didn’t shake June’s convictions. Neither 
did Greg’s losing his wallet several eve- 
nings later and having to borrow ten 
dollars from her. Or any one of the 
dozen small calamities which beset him 
during the next three weeks. 

“After all,” she pointed out on the 
night before the Class A final — the night 
Greg got a ticket for parking outside of 
a movie — “you can’t say you’ve been un- 
lucky in the tournament at the club. You 
haven’t had any trouble reaching the 
finals. You’re bound to win tomorrow. 
Everyone says so. Barney Gillis told me 
he had bet three dollars more on you.” 

“But ” said Greg. 

“There can’t be any buts,” said June. 
“Not if you’ve completely adjusted your- 
self. And adjusting yourself, Doctor Vogel 
says, is simply a matter of coordinating 
yourself with your environment.” 

Greg grabbed June by both arms and 
looked straight into her eyes. “Listen,” he 
said with determination. “I think you’re 
wonderful. I even like the idea of coordi- 
nating myself with my environment, if 
you’re part of it. But if you use the word 
‘adjustment’ again I’m not to be held 
responsible for my actions.” 

“I hardly think you ” said June. 

“Don’t interrupt! That word does 
something to me. If it were prohibited by 
law, I think a lot of psychiatrists would 
have to go out of business because they 
wouldn’t be able to think of anything to 
say. Let’s make a pact. I’ll win the Class 
A championship if you’ll promise not to 
use that word at me.” 

“You wouldn’t be so violent about it,” 
said June, “if you were adjust ” 

“June!” said Greg dangerously. 

“This bird you are up against,” Barney 
Gillis explained next morning, “is a new 
member by the name Roger Winninger. 
The other caddies tell me he doesn’t 
understand what anybody is talking 
about when they say ‘three-putt’ on ac- 
count of he has never done anything 
like that.” 

“I suppose he always hits them three 
hundred yards, too?” Greg said. 

“Well, no. I haven’t caddied for him 
but I hear he’s not a long hitter at all. 
This doesn’t matter with him, though, as 
he’s death on the short game. The cad- 
dies that have caddied for him, they call 
him ‘Lucky.’ Lucky Winninger. I am 
talking to one of these caddies this 
morning and this caddy, he tells me this 
Winninger is so lucky that if he gets a 
bad lie a whole army of caterpillars lives 
right under where the ball is and have 
just decided to make this moving day 
and lift the ball up on their shoulders 
and tee it up nice somewheres else.” 

Bitterness corroded Greg’s soul. He 
thought of June and of the last battle he 
had had with her, caused mainly by the 
Class A cup. On the way home she had 
strongly intimated that, if her talk of 
adjustment irritated him so much, they 
had better not see each other any more. 
And he had said perhaps she was right. 

His drooping spirits revived somewhat 
when he was introduced to the opposing 
finalist. Winninger didn’t look much like 
a golfer. He was a pinkish, worried-look- 
ing gentleman with a bald head and a 
generous paunch. He spoke rapidly, as if 
he were on the point of leaving Greg to 
go chasing after a train. When Greg 
knew him better, he wished the train 
were actual and not imaginary. 

“Son, you can’t lose,” he said, pump- 
ing Greg’s hand vigorously. “Not a 
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chance. Age and youth — it’s the old story. 
My eyes have gone bad. Can’t see ten 
feet in front of me. Would have de- 
faulted, but I didn’t want to spoil your 
fun. No fun winning a cup by default.” 

Greg murmured something polite and 
stepped back from the tee to watch 
Mr. Winninger perform. He wasn’t im- 
pressed. Winninger spent a full minute 
waggling his club back and forth. Then, 
almost losing his balance with the effort, 
he managed to drive the ball only about 
one hundred and eighty yards — but 
right down the middle of the fairway. 

Greg, driving in his turn, sent a 
whistling shot fifty yards past his op- 
ponent’s, and the match was on. 

Winninger’s second shot was identical 
to his first, leaving him about fifty yards 
short of the green. Greg’s landed about 
thirty feet from the cup. 

“What did I tell you?” Winninger re- 
marked to the gallery at large. “I might 
as well pack up and go home.” 

Following which he took a niblick and 
managed to land his third shot on the 
green, a few feet farther away from 
the cup than Greg’s second. 

He puffed noisily as he squatted be- 
hind his ball and sighted the treacher- 
ous rolling slope of the green. Then he 
tapped the ball. It darted into the cup 
as if attracted by a magnet. 

“Tell me, son,” he said querulously to 
Greg, “where’d that one land? Can’t see 
a thing with these old peepers of mine.” 

The match reached the sixth tee all 
even. Greg had been expecting stiff op- 
position, but not of the type furnished. 

If you are an excellent golfer, it is 
annoying to be held even by a player 
who looks as if he planned to fall on 
his face every time he took a swing at 
the ball. It is a good deal more annoy- 
ing if that player apologizes every time 
he wins a hole from you. 

Winninger was doing both. His putts 
lived up to Barney’s advance reports. He 
played them from anywhere on the 
green as if he were tossing a potato into 
a bushel basket from a distance of three 
feet. But he had won his holes fairly. He 
hadn’t had either particularly good or 
particularly bad breaks. Nor had Greg. 

The deadlock was broken on the sixth, 
when Greg’s approach shot, heading for 
the pin, glanced off a scurrying spectator 
who had decided to sprint to the other 
side of the green. The spectator was un- 
injured, which is more than could be 
said for the shot. Greg lost the hole, 
and badly shaken, hooked his next drive 
into a heavy rough. 

A good golfer, he told himself, won’t 
allow himself to be discouraged by a bad 
break. To a Sarazen, bad rough is simply 
a chance for an interesting shot. His lips 
set tight, Greg slashed desperately at the 
half-hidden ball. Over the bushes it rose, 
higher, higher, higher! 

But not quite high enough. Between 
Greg and the green a lonely tree poked 
one long, gnarled branch far into the 
fairway. Greg’s ball sought the nether- 
most tip of that branch, ricocheted and 
disappeared from view in the rough on 
the other side of the fairway. 

After that, he wasn’t surprised when 
Winninger’s miraculous stymie won him 
the eighth. Nor when the ninth, too, 
went to Winninger because a bad bounce 
sent Greg’s approach deep into a trap. 

He was surprised, though, when Win- 
ninger insisted on a ten-minute recess 
between the first and second nines. “I’m 
rot a young man any more,” he said. 
“This pace is pretty hot for me.” 

Greg controlled a desire to point out 
that Winninger was setting the pace 
himself, and that it was pretty hot- for 
anybody, and agreed to the recess. 
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Seeing June near the clubhouse, he 
walked over to join her. 

She was the first to break the silence. 
“I’m sorry, Greg,” she said. 

That was nice of her. He hadn’t ex- 
pected much sympathy from June. 

“I’m glad I’ve convinced you,” he said 
with a wry smile, “even if I have to lose 
the championship to do it.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t understand,” she 
said frostily. “I said I’m sorry, but what 
I mean is I’m sorry you haven’t the 
courage to overcome your fixation.” 

He sat up abruptly. “What! Do you 
mean to tell me I could have done any- 
thing about those last few holes?” 

“Of course. If you hadn’t made up 
your mind that you couldn’t win. If you 
hadn’t spent more time worrying about 
your hard luck than you did about golf.” 

It was too much. For the first time in 
his life Greg toyed with the idea of hit- 
ting a woman. He decided against it — 
but it was a close thing. 

It had been criminally stupid to have 
anything to do with a person named 
June. He should have known that in 
the first place. Greg decided that the 
one thing to do was to walk forever out 
of this — this psychiatrist’s life. 

“Oh, go climb a tree!” he said. Then 
he turned and walked to the tenth tee. 

He was so preoccupied with murderous 
thoughts having to do with the injustice 
of women that he was completely un- 
moved by his drive from the tenth, the 
best of the day. And as he sank a four- 
teen-foot putt to win the hole with a 
birdie, he was running over in his mind 
the things he might have said to June 
— so he didn’t notice that, either. And 
while he was halving the eleventh and 
winning the twelfth with two pars, he 
was mapping out a letter that he in- 
tended to write her, pointing out that 
if psychiatry was a subject that made 
you insult your friends, then she had 
better take up some other profession. 

He lost the thirteenth to another of 
Winninger’s magic putts. He halved the 
fourteenth, and began to take a small 
interest in the proceeding again only 
when his magic pitch, headed straight 
for a trap to the left of the fifteenth, 
skidded to within three feet of the cup. 
He sank the putt with a careless flick of 
the wrists, to halve the hole, leaving him 
two down and three to play. 

He watched with surprise as 
his bad pitch to the sixteenth green 
edged its way into a stiff breeze which 
carried it clear of a bunker and onto the 
green, winning him the hole with an- 
other par. 

“You’ve put up quite a battle,” said 
Barney on the way to the seventeenth 
tee, “but you got to take this hole or 
I’m out just five smackers.” 

Greg glanced at June. “You haven’t 
a chance,” he said to Barney, “because 
I haven’t adjusted myself.” 

Still thinking of adjustments, he 
swung savagely at the ball and topped it 
badly. It skittered about a hundred and 
twenty yards and landed in a bunker. 

That should have cost him the match. 
But it didn’t. He made a sensational 
recovery. Winninger, with victory in easy 
grasp, let it slip right out of his hand 
by driving two balls out of bounds — and 
the match was all even with the eight- 
eenth left to play. 

“You were toying with me, boy,” said 
Winninger reproachfully. “But I must 
say it was nice of you to make it look 
like a close match.” 

Greg, who was completely fed up with 
Winninger’s line, was about to make a 
caustic answer when he felt a tug on 


his sleeve. It was June. And she was 
smiling at him, a tremulous, uncertain 
smile which made him forget everything 
except that she was close to him. It was 
a strange feeling, the equal of which he’d 
never experienced. For an hour he had 
been thinking of her in the most hostile 
manner. Now he found his rancor evapo- 
rated by a smile. 

“I just wanted to say let’s not quarrel 
any more,” she said shyly. “It doesn’t 
matter whether you win or lose. You’ve 
put up such a splendid fight that I feel 
ashamed of myself.” 

“ You ashamed of yourself!” he said, 
and his voice was husky. “The only 
reason I’ve squared this match is be- 
cause I’ve been thinking about ways to 
pick new fights with you!” Ignoring 
Winninger, he grabbed both June’s hands 
and said, “Maybe this isn’t the time and 
place to tell you this, but I’d rather fight 
with you than do anything else I know.” 

June didn’t seem to notice, 
either, that people all around them were 
staring — and grinning. She said softly, 
“I like the way you look when you get 
angry. That’s why I start the fights.” 

He kissed her then. And he said, 
“Please marry me. I promise to get angry 
with you at least once every day. If we 
hurry, you can still be a June bride.” 

She smiled quizzically. “Are you sure 
you want to marry me in June?” 

“I certainly do!” said Greg, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

They were interrupted by Barney, who 
said, “This Winninger, he says you are 
keeping him waiting just to rattle him.” 

The eighteenth was on a gentle down- 
hill slope which led to the tightly trapped 
green. From the tee you could see 
Custer’s Last Stand, its huge maw open, 
awaiting the straying golf ball like some 
great quiescent monster. But Greg had 
no doubts about the coming shpt. As he 
took his backs wing, a feeling of power 
flowed through his body. And then the 
clubhead hit the ball. 

It was a gorgeous shot, a high, arch- 
ing ball which dropped on the edge of 
the green, rolled lazily to within two 
feet of the cup— and stayed there. 

“Nice shot,” said Mr. Winninger sourly. 

Greg felt sorry for the little round 
man as the eventual topped shot bounded 
crazily off the tee in the general direc- 
tion of the green. 

It was headed right for Custer’s Last 
Stand. But a pebble deflected its course. 
It avoided the trap by inches. It bounced 
weirdly onto the green. It kept rolling. It 
rolled right up to Greg’s ball, caromed off 
it, rolled to the edge of the cup, hesitated 
there for one brief, historic moment — 
and toppled in! 

June listened quietly to Greg’s as- 
surances that he didn’t feel badly as he 
drove his car slowly out of the club 
grounds. She didn’t say a word as he 
insisted that, as far as he was concerned, 
the day had been a complete success. 

They turned onto the main highway 
in silence. Then she put a small hand on 
his arm. “Greg,” she said softly. “Let’s 
wait until next month to get married.” 

Greg immediately pulled the car up 
to the side of the road. “This is too im- 
portant to talk about while I’m driving,” 
he explained. “Did I hear you correctly?” 

June nodded sheepishly. “I know it’s 
silly,” she said, “and I’m full of all sorts 
of logical, scientific reasons about why 
June shouldn’t be unlucky. But it’s only 
five days from the first — and why should 
we look for trouble?” 

Greg didn’t answer. Not in words, 
anyway. 
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same way you are, I suppose. Friendly 
interest. Want me to tell you about it?” 

“Please. Oddly enough, I was just 
thinking about Hannah. It was so restful 
here, and quiet. Same kind of quietness 
that Hannah seems to carry about with 
her. I never knew so calm a person.” 

Eleanor smiled a little. “She wasn’t so 
calm when I saw her last. Quite stirred 
up, in fact. That’s why I came. Hannah’s 
afraid she is going to lose her boy.” 

“But Hannah has already lost her boy, 
hasn’t she? I mean, so far as their 
mother-and-son relationship is con- 
cerned. If she isn’t going to be his 
mother, why ” 

“Yes, I see your point, Mrs. Moore,” 
interposed Eleanor, “but if Thomas 
Bradford insists on telling Peter he is his 
father, then Hannah necessarily comes 
into the picture — and she wants to avoid 
that. Undoubtedly you know how Han- 
nah feels about her own position, and 
the reason she has for ” 

“And it’s a rather silly reason, I think,” 
said Adele dryly. “I’ve tried to put my- 
self in her place and be sympathetic. She 
was brought up to believe in the high 
fences that separate castes. She doesn’t 
want to embarrass Peter. And if Thomas 
hadn’t shown such an interest in the 
boy, perhaps her sacrifice might have 
been justified.” She paused thoughtfully. 
“I suppose Hannah feels that I am her 
enemy.” 

“No,” replied Eleanor, “you’re not her 
enemy, but I think she would like to 
have her case presented with a little 
more ” 

“Enthusiasm?” assisted Adele. “So she 
asked you to come.” 

Eleanor shook her head. “I volunteered 
to come, Mrs. Moore. I hope I’m not im- 
pertinent. It’s a serious matter, I think 
—or I wouldn’t have bothered. Of course, 
knowing Hannah’s queer ideas as you do, 
you will understand how much she needs 
support. She wouldn’t try to defend her- 
self. Thomas could make off with Peter, 
and Hannah wouldn’t fight or press her 
claims. All the more reason, then, why 
somebody should speak in her behalf.” 

Adele said, “I’ll see that you have a 
chance to talk it over with Thomas, Mrs. 
Trimble.” 

“Do you think he’ll resent my intru- 
sion?” 

“Well, if he does he’ll not tell you so. 
Thomas -will listen respectfully to every- 
thing you have to say, but it won’t do a 
speck of good. This is the only thing he 
has ever really wanted. I suppose Han- 
nah has told you about his life and how 
listlessly he went trudging along taking 
orders without having any personal in- 
terests of his own. He’s quite a different 
fellow since young Peter gave him a new 
reason for living.” 

Eleanor smiled and said she would 
like to talk with him anyway. She felt 
she owed that much to Hannah. 

They met in the lounge next morning. 
Adele introduced them, also presenting 
Peter, who seemed disappointed when 
Thomas said he wouldn’t be able to go 
sailing as he had promised. Clearly it 
was this new Mrs. Trimble who had up- 
set their plans for the day. Peter duti- 
fully attempted to respond to her smile 
but it was a feeble effort. Presently he 
mumbled an “Excuse me, please,” and 
left them. 

Adele’s explanation was brief. Mrs. 
Trimble was a close friend of Professor 
and Mrs. Ward, in whose home Hannah 
had lived for so many years. In the 
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absence of the Wards, Hannah had con- 
fided her • anxieties about Peter to Mrs. 
Trimble, and here she was to ask some 
questions in Hannah’s behalf. 

“I suppose it’s almost inexcusable — my 
interference,” said Eleanor, smiling up 
into Thomas’ eyes with all the guileless- 
ness of a little child. “If you’d prefer not 
to talk about it, Mr. Bradford, I’ll 
not insist.” 

“By no means,” declared Thomas. “We 
shall be grateful for any light you can 
throw on this matter, Mrs. Trimble. I am 
glad you came. Shall we take a walk? 
You’ll join us, Adele?” 

Adele said she believed they would do 
just as well without her. The petite 
Trimble, reflected Adele, really should be 
given a sporting chance. 

Eleanor and Thomas walked along the 
shore path, and when seated comfort- 
ably, they talked of the Wards and of 
Hannah, of Lydia Edmunds — and Peter. 

It would be an entirely dif- 
ferent matter,” Thomas was saying, “if 
this Mrs. Edmunds had adopted Peter. 
As the case stands, she is under no obli- 
gation to him. I appreciate all she has 
done for the boy. But suppose she mar- 
ried; suppose she died. Peter has no 
claim on her estate. Her relatives would 
see to that. Hannah is not in a position 
to do anything for him.” 

“But there is Mrs. Moore, of course,” 
observed Eleanor. “She would gladly 
come to Peter’s rescue.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” countered Thomas, 
“but Adele Moore’s circumstances are as 
unstable as the other lady’s. Adele might 
pop off and be married. Besides, Adele is 
under no obligation to do anything for 
Peter. Nor is she a rich woman. And 
moreover ” 

Eleanor smiled impishly. “Moreover,” 
she repeated, “ you want him. Isn’t that 
what it all comes to?” 

Thomas made a faint gesture of de- 
fending his argument, but she laughed. 
It was a silvery, girlish, comradely laugh, 
and Thomas found it decidedly engaging. 

“Very well, then.” He pretended to be 
gruff. “Let’s assume that my best argu- 
ment is located at that point. I want my 
boy. I want to provide for him and make 
him my heir.” 

“I know,” said Eleanor gently. “Now, 
let’s talk about Hannah.” 

“Of course. Why not?” Thomas tried 
to be casual. 

“Hannah will not contest your claim 
to Peter. It will upset everything she 
has had in mind for him and mock all 
the sacrifice she has made through the 
years; but she will accept it. That’s part 
of her religion or her philosophy or 
whatever it is. That will make it a bit 
awkward; having one’s own way at such 
a cost to someone who refuses to con- 
tend.” 

“I suppose she’ll hate me for it.” 

Eleanor shook her head. “No; that’s 
just the trouble. She will keep on hoping 
to the very last minute that you will be 
generous enough to let things be as they 
are. Do you know what Hannah said 
when she was telling me about all this? 
She said that she believed the love you 
had found for Peter would make you 
tender. 

“Somewhere she had been reading 
about the unusually hard rains that fell 
last spring in the desert, and how certain 
flowers bloomed that nobody could re- 
member ever having seen before. The 
life-germ of them had been buried so 
deep in the dry ground, and so much 
wind-swept sand had been piled over 
them, that what little water there was 
couldn’t reach down to give them 
nourishment. And then came this great 
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flood of rain that renewed their strength. 
But they hadn’t been dead; just dormant. 

“Hannah believes and hopes that 
Peter’s coming into your life will make 
something bloom in you— something that 
was always there, but hadn’t been given 
a chance. I hope this doesn’t sound too 
terribly sentimental. I’m afraid I’m not 
doing Hannah’s little allegory full jus- 
tice. But I think it’s an inspiring idea. 
Don’t you?” 

Thomas sighed. “Well.” His voice was 
husky. “Suppose something fine did 
bloom in me, what should I do? Has 
Hannah a suggestion? Or have you?” 

Eleanor’s eyes brightened. “Why don’t 
you do everything for Peter that you 
would have done in the event of claiming 
him as your own? Let him continue to be 
Peter Edmunds. Arrange with Mrs. Ed- 
munds for his allowance. Consult with 
her about his schooling. And learn Han- 
nah’s wishes, too. It seems to me it would 
be such a fine, sporting thing to do. A 
genuine sacrifice for you, no doubt, but 
something that would make you proud of 
yourself every day of your life. And it 
would make Peter so proud of you, too. 
The boy has been brought up to think so 
highly of good sportsmanship.” 

“But he would never know! How 
could he be proud of me for doing some- 
thing for him in secret? As for his 
sportsmanship, I have noticed that, of 
course. I suppose we have this Mrs. Ed- 
munds to thank for that. It isn’t likely 
that Hannah, with her peculiar views _on 
the advisability of sitting still and let- 
ting people run over you ” 

“Now, that’s where you misunderstand 
Hannah, Mr. Bradford,” declared Eleanor 
impressively. “Hannah is a living ex- 
ample of the very highest sportsmanship 
there is! Private courage. I can’t see that 
there would be anything so brave about 
your claiming your son, whom you love. 
But if you were to give him everything 
you would have given him as his ac- 
knowledged father, and do it without his 
ever knowing, that is the kind of sports- 
manship Hannah likes best.” 

“Now, just what do you mean? I’m to 
do something Peter will never know 
about, and my doing it will make him 
proud of me. Doesn’t that sound a little 
bit silly to you?” Thomas chuckled. 

“Perhaps,” conceded Eleanor, “but it 
doesn’t make much difference how this 
idea sounds to me. I’m not presenting 
my own case. It’s Hannah’s affair. I have 
been telling you, as well as I know how, 
what Hannah believes.” 


Very good, then,” said 
Thomas. “How do you think Hannah 
would explain this dilemma?” 

“Hannah would say,” replied Eleanor 
gropingly, “that while Peter would never 
know exactly what you had done to make 
you great in his esteem, he would be 
aware that something had happened to 
make you a very important person.” 

“You mean it would do something to 
me, on the inside; something that would 
flavor all my thoughts and actions?” 

“Exactly! You’ve said it! Hannah 
thinks it is the secret renunciation, the 
giving-up, the letting-go, the sacrifice 
that nobody understands but the person 
who does it — Hannah thinks this gen- 
erates inside you a peculiar power to do 
almost anything you like.” 

“But you yourself,” challenged Thomas, 
“don’t believe a word of it. What inter- 
ests me is: How did you and Hannah 
ever get to talking in this vein? She is 
a domestic in the home of your friends. 
You’re not in the habit of discussing 
philosophy and mysticism with the serv- 
ants in your neighborhood. I’m pretty 
sure of that.” 
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“True enough. But Hannah came to 
tell me her anxiety about Peter.” 

“Yes, I know; but it seems odd that a 
discussion of this matter about Peter 
should involve so much talk concerning 
renunciation and its power to make you 
over into something grand and noble. Do 
you mean to say that Hannah expect- 
ed you to tell me all this in the hope of 
making an important person of me?" 

After a long silence Eleanor said, “No, 
you’re right; Hannah wasn’t trying to 
make an important person of you, but 
me. When she said these things about 
renunciation and the glory of private 
courage — she was advising me.” 

“And you took it — from a servant!” 
Thomas’ voice was incredulous. 

“I took it from a servant,” echoed 
Eleanor, “and something tells me it’s the 
truth. I don’t know yet. I’ve promised 
myself to try it, but the occasion for ex- 
perimenting with it hasn’t arisen.” She 
smiled briefly. “It’s one thing to make a 
good resolution and quite another thing 
to keep it.” 

“Apparently you’ve been doing a lot 
of tall thinking about this,” drawled 
Thomas. 

“Yes; it really is an intriguing idea. 
Naturally, everybody is stirred by stories 
of secret heroisms performed without 
any promise of reward, but I don’t be- 
lieve many people consider the effect 
such acts would have on the adven- 
turers themselves. I think Hannah knows 
that it works. I’m not sure that I’ll ever 
know. I’m going to try.” 

“Good luck, then,” said Thomas. “I 
don’t suppose I’ll ever know whether you 
succeeded.” 

“Probably not.” 

“I would have said that you had been 
succeeding at it already. You really have 
something, you know. You’re different.” 
He laughed a little as her eyes widened 
with surprise. “Y6u are so thoroughly 
urbane, sophisticated, experienced.' I 
hope you don’t mind my saying it has 
sounded deucedly queer — your serious 
talk about these things. They aren’t dis- 
cussed in your world — or mine. You 
know that. People like us don’t take any 
stock in such theories.” 

“I know,” admitted Eleanor, “and I 
wonder why we don’t. People who live 
in your social world and mine, a world 
of privilege and opportunity and easy 
access to all forms of culture — why 
shouldn’t we be the very ones to see the 
reality and value of these spiritual 
forces? If there is to be any nobility in 
human life, surely people of your advan- 
tages and mine are better equipped to 
know what it is all about than the 
underprivileged. Yet here we go — you 
and I — stirred by other people’s forti- 
tude, moved by other people’s renuncia- 
tions, learning about life at second hand, 
and never once trying it out to see what 
it might make of us!” 

Thomas drew a deep breath. “Are you 
trying to sell this idea to me — or to your- 
self?” he queried, amiably teasing. 

“To both of us; especially me.” Eleanor 
rose. 

“Well, I suppose one either believes it 
or one doesn’t,” drawled Thomas, falling 
into step beside her. “Either you accept 
it or you don’t. If you do, you aren’t re- 
quired to sell it to yourself any more.” 

“Not the theory — no. As for the prac- 
tice, that’s another matter. I was amused 
at something Hannah said about that. 
Hannah says people sometimes come 
plop up against a challenge to their skill 
in bravery, and they can’t do anything 
much about it because they have never 
experimented. She said, ‘It looks quite 
easy when a juggler keeps three tennis 
balls, a frying pan and a hatchet in the 
air at the same time — but I expect he 
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began practicing the act with only a 
couple of tennis balls.’ ” 

When he had come down to earth 
again after his big surprise, Peter wrote 
to Sally. Perhaps Aunt Hannah had told 
Sally, but he didn’t think so. Aunt Han- 
nah wouldn’t really like the new plan 
very well and maybe wouldn’t want to 
talk about it to anyone. 

Dear Sally (he wrote) : 

I said I would write to you. It is 
funny to talk about being busy in a 
place like this but you eat breakfast 
and then it is time for dinner or 
somebody wants you to sail. I told 
you about Mr. Bradford. I spend 
most of the time with him. There is 
a lagoon near here where we catch 
flounders. 

A flounder is round not like a ball 
but a pie in case you never saw one 
or even if you did. And we play ten- 
nis and Uncle Thomas — he wants me 
to call him that and I do too — plays 
a fast game for two sets and then his 
wind gives out from cigarets he says 
and he does smoke a good many. 

Sally Ive some news f.or you I am 
going to a military school in Virginia 
for boys on Sept. 13. Uncle Thomas 
went to school there when he was 
my age. I am coming home next 
week alone because Aunt Adele is 
going to Paris the next day. Maybe 
I will see you before school begins. 
Ask Aunt Hannah to bring you. Im 
afraid she wont like me in a uniform 
but my mother will though and Aunt 
Adele and Uncle Thomas says he 
thinks it will be bully. He is coming 
to see me sometimes for he knows 
the headmaster. 

How is your tennis now Sally you 
are pretty good for a girl I think. 
Uncle Thomas is taking me on a 
hike tomorrow. Last time we saw a 
red fox. It stood still a long time 
looking at- us before it ran and then 
not very fast and it looked back 
once to see if we were coming and 
Uncle Thomas laughed. Maybe we 
will see one this time or a deer for 
there are some. Good-by for this 
time. See if Aunt Hannah wont let 
you come with her. 

Your friend, Peter 

P.S. Please excuse the blots. Ive a 
blister on my thumb from bowling. 
So has Uncle Thomas. 

The next twenty months, in spite of 
anxieties about Roberta — and Wallie, too, 
for he was not doing well in the uni- 
versity — brought at least two great satis- 
factions to Hannah. 

She had half dreaded to see Paul come 
home. As for Eleanor Trimble’s attitude 
toward the problem of their relationship, 
Hannah believed she would make every 
effort to reestablish their friendship on 
a safe footing. But there was still Paul’s 
feeling to be reckoned with. 

In her imagination Hannah followed 
Paul and Marcia on their tour. Marcia 
would not be a comfortable traveling 
companion. She had indulged herself at 
home in indolent habits, rarely break- 
fasting before ten, and had developed 
her natural talent for wasting time until 
the log of her journey through a typical 
day would have made a lazy dog laugh. 
She would be a ball-and-chain to Paul 
on a sight-seeing tour. 

It wasn’t quite fair to think of Mrs. 
Ward as an uneducated person, for she 
had had college training and her asso- 
ciations were mostly with people whose 
interests required them to keep abreast 
of modern thought, but it surely must 
have irritated Paul sometimes to note 
the inattention in her bird’s-egg-blue 
eyes when conversations of importance 
were actively astir. Hannah could easily 
picture her toddling along beside Paul 
through the venerable Oxford halls, occa- 
sionally saying “Really!” — but wishing 
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that it was time to go back to London. 

So far as the Paul-Eleanor problem 
was concerned, it would have been sim- 
pler, reflected Hannah, if he had gone 
abroad by himself. Returning, he’d have 
been so pleased to see his wife that no- 
body else, not even Eleanor Trimble, 
would have counted for much. His home- 
coming would be quite another matter 
with a weary and fretful Marcia in tow. 

But whether Eleanor Trimble’s firm 
grip on her own emotions was so com- 
pelling as to be contagious, or whether 
Paul had resolutely determined on his 
own account to stay on the reservation 
at all costs to his personal feelings, Han- 
nah was delighted to see what promised 
to be the happy outcome of an affair 
that had been brimming with danger. 

Of course, the chief reason for Han- 
nah’s happiness over this matter was un- 
deniably practical. Now there would be 
no menace hanging over the Ward- 
Trimble friendship, and no threat of 
scandals and separations. But — these con- 
siderations aside — it thrilled her to the 
very marrow as she watched the drama 
skillfully staged. After all, the most stir- 
ring experience anybody could have in 
the course of a life-time was the serene 
satisfaction of exerting an absolute self- 
control under circumstances demanding 
that no outward sign be given of one’s 
inner struggle. 

Hannah’s admiration for Eleanor 
Trimble was so intense that she had 
difficulty restraining it. And as for Paul, 
she was of the opinion that there were 
very few people in the world like him, 
and impulsively told him so at midnight 
one Sunday when he came out to the 
kitchen after the Trimbles had left. 

“Thanks, Hannah,” he had replied, a 
bit surprised by her frank remark. “But 
what made you say that?” 

“You know very well,” she said. “I’m 
proud of you!” 

A little embarrassed over this im- 
petuous tribute, Paul filled his pipe to 
provide himself some occupation while 
sparring for an appropriate rejoinder. 
Presently he said, “Hannah, you’re a re- 
markable woman.” 

“Well, if I am, some of it’s your fault.” 

Paul patted her shoulder affectionately 
and turned toward the door. “You see 
everything, don’t you?” he drawled. 

Hannah nodded. 

“It’s rather odd,” he remarked. “You 
have always known so much about me — 
and I have known so little about you.” 

“I’ll tell you, some day,” replied Han- 
nah soberly. 

One of the most trying ex- 
periences of Hannah’s life had arisen 
when it became evident that Peter was 
to be sent to a military academy. If she 
had any one pet aspiration for her boy, 
it was the hope that he might want to 
live without fighting. Now he was going 
to a place that gave scientific training 
for war. 

Lydia had calmly said that Colonel 
Livingstone, the head of the institution, 
was reputed to be a hardboiled profes- 
sional soldier of the old school. Hannah 
had seen his picture in the catalogue: 
steely-eyed, a long scar on one bronze 
cheek and jaws like a fox-trap. 

Hannah had made an earnest effort 
not to be resentful but it did seem as if 
Thomas had willfully done the one thing 
to their boy that she would have avoided 
at any price. 

Of course there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Thomas and this Colonel 
Livingstone had prepped together at this 
school when they wqje ypyinpters, form- * 
ing an acquaintance that had outlasted 
the years. Later, the' colonel had gone te* 
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West Point and Thomas to an eastern 
university, but they had not forgotten 
their early days together at the academy. 
It was natural, of course, that Thomas 
should want his boy to go there. Hannah 
had grieved when she saw her son in a 
cadet uniform, but there was nothing she 
could do about it. 

Thomas had promised he would not 
tell Peter about their relationship, at 
least until he was out of school. He 
would furnish ample funds for Peter’s 
education, to be deposited to Lydia’s ac- 
count and administered by her. 

Occasionally Thomas wrote to Lydia 
when posting remittances, offering such 
reports of Peter’s progress as he had 
learned through Colonel Livingstone. 

One Thursday morning in March, 
Hannah was met at the Edmunds door 
in Waterloo by an exuberant Lydia. 

“Lots of news for you!” she exclaimed. 
“Just arrived. Fat letter from Thomas. 
Peter’s been very bad. They’ve had to 
punish him. I’ll tell you all about it. 
You’ll love it! I’m so thrilled! Take off 
your coat. Come into the library.” 

Hannah had followed Lydia, 
sinking weakly into a big chair and mur- 
muring, “Don’t tell me anything serious 
has happened to our boy. Oh, we 
shouldn’t have let him go there, Lydia. 
Tell me — what has he done?” 

“It’s a long story. Thomas says Peter 
let some other youngster copy from his 
paper in an examination, and when' 
Peter was brought up for it he told the 
professor he didn’t know the other chap 
was copying. But unfortunately the cul- 
prit, in confessing, had declared that 
Peter knew all about it.” 

“I suppose Peter wanted to do his 
friend a good turn,” said Hannah. “I’m 
glad he wasn’t a tattletale.” 

“Of course — but it was against the 
rules, and our Peter seems to have lied 
a little. So they canceled his privileges — 
whatever that means — for ten days. One 
of the features of his punishment was 
that he was not to leave the campus for 
any reason during that period.” 

“And he did?” 

“He did! You see, Thomas was having 
a birthday. He had written to Peter to 
meet him, that next Saturday night, in 
Richmond. They would have dinner to- 
gether and go to a show, and Peter could 
return to school on the midnight train. 
Peter didn’t want to confess to Thomas 
that he was under punishment. So he 
sneaked out that afternoon, and went to 
Richmond, where he spent the evening 
with Thomas, never breathing a word 
about the dreadful thing he had done.” 

“Oh, Lydia; what did they do to him?” 

“He got back to the campus a little 
before two and hung about until the 
sentry had passed, and then he edged 
his way along the buildings until he 
came to Administration Hall. And there 
he smelled smoke. He looked into a base- 
ment window and saw a blaze.” 

“How awful for him!” interposed Han- 
nah. “I suppose he turned in an alarm, 
and they found out he had been away.” 

“No — he broke the window and let 
himself down into the basement, found 
the fire well started, and while putting it 
out he burned his hands. Then, instead 
of going to the hospital, he went to his 
room and tried to do something for 
his injuries himself.” 

“Lydia, was Peter badly hurt?” 

“Badly enough so that explanations 
were in order. Next morning they dis- 
covered all the evidences of the fire, and 
found Peter’s fountain pen, and when he 
came to class they saw his bandaged, 
hands. So, naturally, he. -was brought, be- 
fore Colonel Livingstone* Here is the 


letter the colonel wrote to Thomas, and 
also the report of his interview with 
Peter.” Lydia handed over the papers. 

Dear Thomas (wrote the Colonel), 

I have been obliged to demote that 
young rapscallion Edmunds of whom 
you think so highly. I hope his pun- 
ishment and humiliation will do him 
some good. He is a very headstrong 
youngster. I enclose a copy of the 
official stenographic report of my 
conference with him. 

Hannah turned to the impressive 
document with nervous fingers. 

Peter Edmunds, major sergeant in 
Company G, was then called. 

Colonel Livingstone: “Sergeant 
Edmunds, I understand you were 
under orders not to leave your bar- 
racks under any circumstances on 
the night of March thirteenth. Is 
that correct?” 

Edmunds: “Yes, sir.” 

“Where were you on the night of 
March thirteenth?” 

“In Richmond, sir.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

“Spending the evening with Mr. 
Thomas Bradford, sir.” 

“Did Mr. Bradford know you were 
absent without leave?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You knew the penalty for such 
conduct, did you not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It becomes my duty, then, to en- 
force the regulations. You lose your 
standing as a junior officer and are 
reduced to the ranks. You also forfeit 
all campus privileges for thirty days. 
You will also spend five days in the 
guardhouse. Have you anything you 
wish to say?” 

“No, sir/’ 

“That will do, then. You may go.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Just a moment. What is the 
matter with your han'ds?” 

“I burned them, sir.” 

“I have had a report of that inci- 
dent. Do you wish to make a state- 
ment about it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“I am informed that on the night 
of March thirteenth you single- 
handedly extinguished a fire that 
might have destroyed this building. 

Is that true?” 

“I do not know, sir.” 

“You do not know what?" 

“Whether the fire would have de- 
stroyed the building, sir.” 

“But you put it out?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you been nourishing the 
hope that your gallantry or your in- 
juries might give you immunity from 
punishment for your disobedience?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Private Edmunds, when you have 
learned to obey orders you will prob- 
ably make a good soldier.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“The academy is deeply in your 
debt for a courageous act.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“I personally like you very much.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Is there anything further you 
wish to say?” 

“Yes, sir. I like you very much too, 
sir.” 

“That will <be all, then, Private 
Edmunds. You may report immedi- 
ately at the guardhouse.” 

Hannah buried her face in the crook 
of her elbow and sobbed. Then, when she 
could speak, she said thickly, “Lydia, I’ll 
take back everything I’ve said about that 
place. Colonel Livingstone is wonderful! 
And Peter! My dear, I’m so proud! I’ve 
been repaid for everything — everything!” 

“And you won’t fret any more about 
Peter’s being in a school where they 
teach boys how to fight?” 

“Not if they j;each that kind of fight;- 
ing, Lydia.” Hannah’s eyes were shining. 
“That’s Ifae kind I believe in IV- 
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The old misunderstanding between 
Lucy Trimble and Roberta which had 
arisen when they were at the Adiron- 
dack summer camp some two years 
earlier was still an unhealed breach. 
Roberta had taken the matter too seri- 
ously and had sulked over it too long. 

With a fair imitation of her mother’s 
accomplishments in repairing damaged 
feelings, Lucy had cooed affectionate en- 
treaties. But Roberta, morbidly relishing 
this flattering solicitude far too well to 
deprive herself of it by a prompt con- 
ciliation, continued to brood until her 
friend grew bored and impatient. 

On the surface, relations were amiable 
enough as the two girls made the jour- 
ney home together, that September, to 
enter upon their second year in high 
school. But their friendship had lost its 
savor. Whatever may have been Lucy’s 
brief misgivings over this situation, to 
Roberta the affair was in the nature of 
a tragedy. Since she lacked any gift for 
making friends, the quiet withdrawal of 
Lucy’s interest left her in a perilous posi- 
tion socially. It began to be obvious to 
the unhappy girl that Lucy’s patronage 
had accounted for the place she had 
occupied, and she was tortured with the 
thought that she had been accepted 
only because of Lucy’s ardent loyalty. 

It turned out to be an embittering year 
for Roberta. Always a recluse, even from 
early childhood, she went her own way, 
becoming less and less communicative 
at home and more and more distrustful 
of her acquaintances at school. She was 
still invited to the more inclusive parties 
but there were plenty of things going on 
in the inner circle of a dozen or more. 
These affairs she learned about after 
they had occurred. 

Once Roberta pocketed her pride and 
asked Lucy why she hadn’t been invited 
to Betsy Partridge’s birthday dinner. 


“I didn’t know you weren’t,” Lucy had 
replied. “I noticed you weren’t there but 
I supposed something had turned up to 
— to keep you away.” 

“No, you didn’t,” protested Roberta 
sullenly. “You couldn’t have helped 
knowing that I wasn’t asked.” 

“Betsy’s mother arranged that little 
dinner as a surprise, Roberta,” explained 
Lucy gently. “Almost any sort of slip can 
happen in an affair like that. I wouldn’t 
fret about it if I were you.” 

“You wouldn’t have to,” muttered 
Roberta. “Everybody likes you.” 

As the year wore on, Roberta drew 
more snugly into her shell, comforting 
herself with her drawing and taking 
but scant interest in the few social 
events to which she was invited. 

Marcia worried about it but lacked the 
capacity for finding a remedy. 

“I’m terribly anxious about Roberta,” 
she confided to Eleanor. “She feels so 
— so out of things, this year; has it in 
her head that the girls don’t like her; 
thinks Lucy isn’t friendly.” 

“Nonsense!” scoffed Eleanor. “Some 
childish disagreement, maybe. Whatever 
it is, you can depend on its blowing over 
presently. Why, Roberta was at our 
house only yesterday.” 

“She was there on an errand,” said 
Marcia obdurately. “It has been a good 
while since Lucy was over here. I know 
Roberta is too sensitive and reticent, but 
really ” 

“Well, do you want me to speak to 
Lucy about it?” Eleanor’s tone hinted 
that this procedure might be considered 
as a risky last resort not to be highly 
recommended. 

“No, no, no!” Marcia shook her head 
vigorously. “I’m sure Roberta wouldn’t 
want that! If she can’t have Lucy’s 
friendship of her own free will ” 

Eleanor drew her chair closer and 


lowered her voice confidentially. “These 
children,” she began, “are all too pre- 
occupied with their own affairs to have 
the least bit of sympathy or understand- 
ing for each other’s peculiarities I sup- 
pose we were that way, too, at fifteen. 
My Lucy is a heedless youngster who 
lives in a. grand state of excitement. Your 
Roberta is inclined to be aloof and un- 
aggressive. Temperamentally, they are as 
opposite as the poles Your Sally is like 
Lucy — impetuous and full of ginger. 
Those two, if they were of an age, would 
hit it off. We’ll just have to make up our 
minds that Lucy and Roberta represent 
different types.” 

“I suppose so,” murmured Marcia, 
drawing a deep sigh “Sometimes I think 
we should send Roberta away to school; 
give her a chance to make friends in an- 
other environment.” 

“It’s a good thought,” agreed Eleanor 
quickly. “A change like that might solve 
the whole problem for her.” 

Sometimes Sally felt sorry for Roberta 
and made awkward little excursions into 
her moody sister’s confidence, where she 
had always been unwelcome. Each mem- 
ber of the family, in his own way, was 
distressed about Roberta. Wallie rarely 
had anything more winsome to say than, 
“Aw, snap out of it, can’t you?” But he 
had moments when he would have been 
glad enough to think of something he 
might do toward the reconditioning of 
his sister’s broken spirit. 

Paul, now loaded with extra responsi- 
bilities since his elevation to the dean- 
ship, had nothing constructive to offer. 
Sometimes he pitied Roberta and re- 
solved to leave no stone unturned in an 
effort to divert her, but when he ap- 
proached her with his suggestions she 
exasperated him with her stubborn re- 
fusal to appreciate his generosity. As for 
Marcia, she cried for hours, and then 
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drove downtown to a beauty shop for 
repairs. • 

None of them gave as much consecu- 
tive thought to the case as Hannah. It 
troubled her to remember that she had 
never given Roberta the affection she 
had bestowed on Wallie and Sally. Han- 
nah went to endless bother to plan the 
meals with Roberta’s tastes in mind and 
made special efforts to defer to her in- 
frequent comments. But no one could do 
anything for Roberta. 

She was nearing seventeen now and 
her isolation was becoming increasingly 
difficult to bear in the face of the in- 
evitable pairing of her high-school class- 
mates. Roberta thought them sickeningly 
silly and said so with such withering con- 
tempt that nobody any longer bothered 
about inviting her to anything. 

Her drawing now served to compen- 
sate for her social isolation. There was 
no question about Roberta’s artistic 
talent. Her themes were decidedly un- 
pleasant but she handled them with 
astonishing skill and fidelity. By way of 
her father’s influence she contrived to 
engage for private instruction at the 
hands of Andre Gallet, head of the Art 
Department at the university, who 
reported that Roberta — if she applied 
herself— might be expected to go far. 

Twice a week, on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon from four to six, 
Roberta sat at the feet of Monsieur Gal- 
let, her drooping lips parted in admira- 
tion. She worked for Gallet as she had 
never worked at anything before. And 
because she was his most gifted student, 
he gave her the best he had to offer, now 
yelling at her until the big dark eyes 
swam with tears, now repentantly heal- 
ing the bruise with encouraging pats on 
her angular shoulder which made her 
previously sluggish heart pound hard 
against her boyishly flat chest. 

There was nothing unusual about the 
crush. Neglected at school and misunder- 
stood at home, Roberta devoted all her 
pent-up affection to Professor Gallet. He 
was too warmhearted to snub her, and a 
bit too canny to make capital of her in- 
fatuation. 

Roberta’s starry-eyed adoration be- 
came embarrassing to the arty Gaul 
who, twice her age and comfortably 
domesticated with a roly-poly wife and 
four attractive children, had no notion 
of taking advantage of Professor Ward’s 
prematurely neurotic daughter. 

She brought him flowers, an incompre- 
hensible modernistic etching, and a cou- 
ple of thin vellum-bound volumes of 
lower-case poetry composed by frustrated 
souls who disapproved of the universe. 

He thanked her for the poems and 
promised he would read them; and when 
cornered a few days later for an ap- 
praisal, remarked in a shrill falsetto that 
they were “tripe.” Professor Gallet was 
proud of his American slang. Roberta 
wept and accused him of not liking her 
any more, which was true. 

“It is the artistic temperament,” con- 
soled Professor Gallet. “Shall we now 
proceed to our work?” 

They proceeded to their work. The 
lessons were continued. But Roberta 
became a pitiable object as her self-con- 
fidence lost its few remaining red 
corpuscles. 

In this state of mental torture, she 
began to feel acutely unfriendly toward 
people who seemed happily adjusted to 
their environment. The chief object of 
her envy was Sally. Sally was remark- 
ably pretty. Everybody loved her. She 
knew what to say, what to do, how to 
dress. She was athletic, clever, well- 
balanced. 

Ever since Peter Edmunds had gone 
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away to school, she had corresponded 
with him. Peter had sent her his picture 
in uniform. Sally had hidden it. She had 
never resented the family’s teasing about 
boys who showed her attentions, but she 
didn’t want to be teased about Peter. 

Peter’s letters to his aunt Hannah 
were, by instruction, relayed to her 
through his mother. He thought it might 
be because of Aunt Hannah’s relation to 
the Ward household. He asked no ques- 
tions. Aunt Hannah did not want him to 
know she was a servant or he would 
have been told. 

One day Sally wrote to Peter that she 
hoped to come East, the next year, to 
a preparatory school. She waited for a 
reply with impatience. Days passed; 
weeks passed. There was no letter. 

At Christmastime, Mrs. Edmunds went 
to Virginia to visit Peter and her rela- 
tives. This much Sally extracted from 
Hannah. The lovely Christmas card she 
had sent to Peter brought no response. 
After two weeks had gone by, Sally ven- 
tured to tell Hannah her perplexity. She 
tried to make it sound casual, but her 
unsteady voice gave her away. Hannah’s 
heart was touched as she replied, “Boys 
of that age are very careless. I expect 
he’s pretty busy.” 

In March, Sally’s mother no- 
ticed her listlessness and Doctor Bowen 
ordered her to take cod-liver oil, a table- 
spoonful of which was dutifully poured 
into the washbasin every night. Sally 
made an effort to be gay but it was hard 
work. 

The postman usually rang the bell 
while the Wards were eating breakfast. 
Roberta had developed the habit of 
meeting him at the door. 

Once Wallie had remarked, as Roberta 
laid her napkin aside and pushed back 
her chair, “I don’t see why you’ve got to 
break your neck every morning to grab 
the mail. You never get any, do you?” 

Paul remarked that this was an un- 
necessarily surly speech. Marcia sighed 
deeply. Sally’s brows contracted a little. 
An unpleasant thought occurred to her 
but she instantly dismissed it. Roberta 
was a difficult person to live with, but 
she wouldn’t do a thing like that. No — 
Peter had found someone he liked better. 
He had been willing to write her an 
occasional letter so long as she was a 
thousand miles away, but when she had 
threatened to come East to school he 
thought it time to drop their friendship. 

Hannah felt that she needed some 
cod-liver oil, too. She had never been 
confronted with the apparent necessity 
for showing disloyalty to someone she 
loved, in the hope of serving what 
she believed to be a worthy cause. It 
was going to be better for Peter— and for 
Sally, too — if their friendship was not 
allowed to develop into affection. She 
had devoutly hoped it might be broken 
off before it became serious. 

But she felt very uncomfortable. Peter 
would write inquiring how Sally was. 
Sally would ask shy questions about 
Peter. Once, Hannah was on the point of 
tossing the whole case away, for she was 
carrying in her apron pocket a letter 
containing some pathetically wistful 
queries. But — Hannah had gone through 
too much heartbreaking sacrifice in 
Peter’s behalf to risk jeopardizing it all 
now for the sake of humoring Sally in 
her girlish fondness for this boy. Doubt- 
less she would get over it. In any event, 
Hannah had firmly decided to do noth- 
ing to aid them in promoting their 
friendship. There was too much at stake. 

The whole country was passing through 
a phase of unprecedented prosperity. 
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Factories were running three shifts, 
the refrigerator business was booming. 
Paul Ward had been very successful in 
his adventures with the market. 

For some time he had thought that 
Hannah looked tired and drawn. One 
day, late in May, he said to her, “You 
need a vacation; not two weeks, this 
time, but a couple of months. How would 
you like to take an ocean voyage? Go 
back to England. Visit your brothers. 
See your old home.” 

Marcia joined Paul in pressing the 
project. In a few days they had talked 
Hannah into it, and Paul was to arrange 
for her ship accommodations. 

“June sixteenth, the Jefferson — how’s 
that?” he asked. 

Sally was in the kitchen talking to 
Hannah when her father stepped in 
to make his inquiry. 

“Thanks, Mr. Ward,” said Hannah. 
“That will be fine.” 

“We’ll miss you dreadfully,” said Sally. 

“I’ll miss you too, dear. I wish you 
were going along.” 

Paul stroked his jaw thoughtfully. 
“Well,” he said impulsively, “why not 
take Sally along?” 

“Do you mean it, Daddy?” shouted 
Sally. “Really? Could I, Daddy? Oh, 
would you, Hannah? Please!” 

Marcia drifted in to see what all the 
excitement was about. It wasn’t a bad 
idea, she reflected. And Hannah would 
take good care of the child, no question 
about that. The whole affair was settled 
in fifteen minutes, Hannah’s happiness 
shining in her eyes. 

Sally was so beside herself with joy 
that she ran up to tell Roberta. “I wish 
you were going too!” she exclaimed. 

“When I go abroad,” sniffed Roberta 
dryly, “I’ll hope to have more pleasant 
company than the family cook.” 

“How can you say such things?” de- 
manded Sally. 

Roberta grinned contemptuously. She 
always enjoyed getting a rise out of her 
sister. “Well, it’s so, isn’t it?” she mut- 
tered. “Hannah is our cook, isn’t she? 
Go along with her, if that’s your idea of a 
congenial traveling companion, and •” 

Wallie, who had a talent for earing-in 
on choice bits like this, laughed rau- 
cously from the hallway outside and 
called, “Speaking of congenial traveling 
companions, I’d pity whoever went with 
you.” 

Roberta scrambled to her feet. Sally 
left the room. At Wallie’s door she 
paused. 

“You mustn’t yell things like that at 
Roberta,” admonished Sally soberly. 

“Why should you care?” growled Wal- 
lie. “She’s certainly been mean enough 
to you.” 

“A little cross, maybe,” Sally admitted. 
“Not mean — any other way.” 

W^allie elevated one eyebrow 
mysteriously. “She’s jealous of you.” He 
lowered his tone to a confidential warn- 
ing. “I wouldn’t trust that gal around 
the corner with a bag of peanuts.” 

Sally stood for a moment with troubled 
eyes pondering this remark and was 
about to ask Wallie to explain. Then, de- 
ciding not to pursue the subject further, 
she turned slowly away and went down- 
stairs to revive her spirits with Hannah. 

She was counting the days now. School 
was out. Two weeks from Saturday was 
to be the great day! It was hard to wait. 

One morning Hannah seemed dis- 
turbed about something. She had had 
a letter. Sally hoped it wasn’t anything 
that might interfere with their plans. 

As the days passed, Hannah’s ab- 
stracted manner persisted. She would 
have given much to have been able to 
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cancel the trip but couldn’t get the con- 
sent of her own mind to disappoint Sally. 
The letter that had perplexed her was 
from Lydia, enclosing one she had just 
received from Peter. “Uncle” Thomas 
was taking him abroad for the summer. 
They were going to Prance first for a 
couple of weeks but would spend most 
of their time in England. They were sail- 
ing on the Faversham on the twelfth. 

Hannah was glad that her boy was to 
have this interesting experience but it 
troubled her to consider the possibility 
of a chance encounter over there. She 
did not want to meet Thomas in com- 
pany with their son. And she didn’t 
want Peter and Sally to find each other. 

Hannah went to Waterloo and talked 
it over with Lydia, who laughed at her 
apprehensions. 

“Don’t be foolish, Hannah. There isn’t 
a chance in a thousand that you’re going 
to meet them. Thomas has promised to 
keep your secret, and I believe you can 
trust him. He hasn’t told Peter anything 
— about their relationship.” 

“Are you sure of that, Lydia?” urged 
Hannah. “How can you know?” 

“For the simple reason that Peter has 
never asked any questions. Do you sup- 
pose that boy would say nothing to me 
about it, if Thomas had confided the 
truth?” 

“Then you think I’m safe to go — and 
take Sally Ward with me?” 

“Of course!” Lydia dismissed Hannah’s 
fears with a toss of her hand. “I wouldn’t 
give it another minute’s thought.” 

There were plenty of young people 
aboard the Jefferson. Sally was instantly 
drawn into their deck sports and social 
affairs, but there was also much time for 
leisurely chats with Hannah. 

One afternoon when they were sitting 
in their deck chairs reading, Sally looked 
up to say, “Did you see Peter last week 
when you were in Waterloo?” 

Hannah explained that Peter hadn’t 
come home from school. 

“Did you write him that I was going 
to England with you?” 

“No, dear, I don’t believe I did.” 

Sally pretended to read another page. 
“I wonder why you didn’t,” she remarked, 
half to herself. Hannah reminded her 
that her decision to come along on the 
trip had been arrived at suddenly. 

“Oh, well,” said Sally, “it probably 
wouldn’t have interested him. I haven’t 
heard from him for ever so long.” 

“Peter doesn’t write to me very often, 
either,” Hannah replied quietly. “Their 
hours at the military academy are well 
filled, I suppose.” 

“With doing what?” Sally wondered 
half querulously. “Marching and dress- 
ing up and playing at being soldiers. Or 
maybe he doesn’t tell you much about 
it.” She laughed teasingly. “He wouldn’t 
want to annoy you with talk about such 
things, knowing how you feel about 
fighting. You didn’t want him to go 
there, did you, Hannah?” 

“No — not at first.” 

Sally’s eyes widened, and she said, 
“You mean, you approve of it now?” 

“We-ell,” Hannah faltered, “I still dis- 
like fighting as much as ever, but I’m 
grateful for the discipline he’s getting. 
People have to train carefully to keep 
themselves well in hand — if they’re to 
live without fighting— and I think Peter 
is getting that kind of experience.” 

Sally laughed. “That’s funny,” she de- 
clared. “I never thought of boys going 
to a military school to learn how to keep 
from fighting.” 

Hannah was thoughtful for some time. 
Then she said, “I’m going to tell you a 
little story, dear, so you’ll understand 
what I mean. I don’t want you to think 
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that I have changed my mind about war 
or the things that lead people into war. 
But it is important, I think, that boys 
and girls should learn to take their 
medicine. This story is about something 
that happened to Peter last spring.” 

Sally’s eyes brightened attentively. 

Hannah told it slowly, and when 
she came to the point of the formal 
interview between Colonel Livingstone 
and Peter she opened her handbag and 
handed Sally the folded document, si- 
lently observing the girl’s serious face as 
she followed the typed lines. Presently 
Sally’s eyes swam with tears. 

“Wasn’t he marvelous?” she mur- 
mured, deeply moved. 

“Wonderful man,” assented Hannah. 

“I mean Peter!” declared Sally. “Colo- 
nel Livingstone was an old meanie.” 

“No — not a meanie. Peter’s perform- 
ance was grand, of course, but I don’t 
think he would or could have done that 
the first day he was there in school. He 
had to learn that kind of control by as- 
sociating with men who believed in it.” 

“Did Peter write to you about it?” 
asked Sally. 

“Not a line,” replied Hannah proudly; 
“nor to his mother.” 

“Don’t you suppose he was pleased 
with himself, though? I’d have thought 
he’d want you to know about it— and his 
mother, too.” 

“That’s just it,” declared Hannah. 
“That’s where the fineness of the whole 
thing comes in! Somehow, they’ve man- 
aged to teach Peter the importance 
of private bravery — bravery that isn’t 
bragged about. Sally, the greatest thing 
anybody can do is to build himself up 
strongly on the inside. The trouble with 
most people is that they don’t think 
enough of the value of their own selves. 
If they do something courageous, they 
want credit for it. And then, you see, the 
real value of it to themselves is gone.” 

“You mean, because they’ve collected 
all their pay for it in their family’s ohs 
and ahs?” 

“Exactly! They got all their reward 
from the outside instead of privately 
storing it up on the inside! It means a 
great deal, Sally, to have a lot of strength 
under lock and key, strength that no- 
body knows about but you — only you” 

Sally smiled wistfully. “I expect,” she 
ventured, groping for the words, “that 
people who go about with a lot of proud 
secrets about themselves, all locked up 
on the inside, are awfully lonely.” 

Hannah shook her head decisively. 
“They’re never lonely! Their memories 
are good company. It’s the people who 
have no proud memories who are lonely, 
dear. They don’t like to be by themselves 
because — well, there’s nothing interesting 
there. The place is empty. They have 
given everything away.” 

Cynthia Bradford had become a very 
restless and discontented woman. After 
six months of freedom, she heartily 
wished she were still Thomas Bradford’s 
wife. He did not love her and never 
had, nor did she love him, but he had 
been considerate of her comfort, amiable, 
courteous, kind. And now she was miss- 
ing him more than she had previously 
longed to be free of him. 

Always a nomad, Cynthia had soared 
her mileage to dizzying figures. Had she 
been a de luxe motorcar, she would have 
been junked by now. She had gone to 
India and stayed until it was too rainy, 
and on to China until it was too dusty. 
She knew more about Egypt than the 
Egyptians. She liked spring in England 
and fall in New York. 

But eventually she always came back 
to Paris. If you were obliged to live 
alone, said Cynthia, Paris was the least 


undesirable place in the world to do it. 

There had been a brief period after 
the death of Martin Moore when it 
seemed that Adele might become a con- 
fidential comrade. But their intimacy 
had not lasted very long. Whenever 
Cynthia returned to Paris after an ex- 
tended absence she would call up Adele 
and they would have luncheon together. 
And that would be all for a while. 

Adele found these infrequent reunions 
difficult to handle. A couple of years ago, 
returning from a summer in the States, 
she had imprudently remarked that she 
had seen Thomas at Bar Harbor. Cyn- 
thia confessed that she wished she had 
the courage to spend some time there, but 
couldn’t risk having her friends think 
she was sparring for a reconciliation. 

Yesterday, as they had sat together at 
Prunier’s, Adele, weary of Cynthia’s mo- 
notonous prattle about Thomas, reflected 
that if she wanted to she could give her 
tiresome friend some amazing news. She 
wondered what manner of fit Cynthia 
might have if she were suddenly to blurt 
out that Thomas was now spending the 
best of his time and thought on the edu- 
cation of his idolized son. They promised 
to see each other again very soon, aware 
that their next engagement would prob- 
ably not occur for months. 

Adele was a bit annoyed, therefore, 
when she heard Cynthia’s voice on the 
telephone next morning. 

“Have you seen today’s paper?” in- 
quired Cynthia excitedly. 

“No. What about it?” 

“Thomas is here — at the Ritz. And his 
nephew is with him — a Peter Edmunds. 
Thomas has no nephew. What do you 
make of it?” 

Adele wished she had a little more 
time to organize a reply. “Well,” she 
drawled, “I suppose it is just one of those 
mistakes newspapers insist on making.” 

“Will you be seeing him?” 

“That depends on Thomas.” 

“You aren’t going to call him up?”' 

“Why should I?” 

Cynthia’s curiosity was rapidly devour- 
ing her. She phoned to the Ritz for a 
reservation, packed a couple of wardrobe 
cases, summoned a taxi, and within an 
hour was giving herself little errands 
in the lobby, at the information desk. 

As for Adele, her interest had been 
stirred too by the news of Peter’s pres- 
ence in town. Doubtless Thomas would 
want to bring them together for a brief 
visit. Thomas knew where she lived — at 
the Crillon; or did he? Perhaps he had 
forgotten. She decided not to take the 
chance of missing a glimpse of Peter. 

Dear Boy (she wrote) , I see you 

are here with Uncle Thomas. For 

how long, and am I going to see 

you? Lovingly, Aunt Adele 

Calling a messenger, she dispatched 
the note and was much excited when the 
reply came at seven while she was dress- 
ing for dinner. Peter was anxious to see 
her. They had arrived only yesterday. 
Uncle Thomas hoped she could dine with 
them tomorrow evening. 

Two hours later, Thomas telephoned 
to confirm the invitation. He was cordial 
but it was easy to see that he had some- 
thing perplexing on his mind. 

“I hadn’t counted on seeing Cynthia 
this time,” he remarked. “It’s a bit awk- 
ward. She is here at the Ritz. We en- 
countered her in the lobby this evening. 
Naturally, I had to introduce Peter. I’m 
not at all keen on their knowing each 
other. They’re both fairly good at ask- 
ing questions, you know. Perhaps it 
would be more sensible if Peter and I 
pushed along to London. I should lik« 
to have a little chat with you about it.” 
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“Why don’t you run over here now?” 
suggested Adele. 

Thomas said he would do so. Tapping 
on Peter's door, he told him he would be 
out for a while. A few minutes later, 
Peter decided to go down to the lobby 
to buy some French magazines. 

There he met this Cynthia person 
again. Uncle Thomas hadn’t said her 
last name; or, if he had, Peter had 
muffed it. She was extremely affable as 
she plied him with the usual questions 
asked of newcomers. How was he liking 
Paris? And where did he live and was 
Mr. Bradford really his uncle? 

Cynthia quite took Peter’s breath away 
with the volume and velocity of her 
queries. It was obvious that this lady was 
eager to talk with almost anyone from 
her native land; doubtless this was just 
her way of showing a friendly interest. 

Deciding that there was no occasion to 
be secretive with this lonesome woman 
who wanted to talk, Peter briefly replied 
to her questions, told her where he lived, 
where he went to school, how he had 
met Mr. Bradford who, having no fam- 
ily, had taken an interest in him, prob- 
ably because his own father was dead. 

“What an interesting story!” com- 
mented Cynthia. “I suppose Mr. Brad- 
ford really seems like an uncle, now that 
you’ve seen so much of each other.” 

Peter smiled and admitted that this 
was true. Cynthia laughed, her cryptic 
expression hinting that she might be 
about to impart some private pleasantry. 

“Well,” she continued, after a medita- 
tive pause, “if Mr. Bradford is almost 
your uncle Thomas, I think I could be 
considered almost your aunt Cynthia. 
Perhaps you don’t know that I was your 
uncle Thomas’ wife, once upon a time.” 

“N-no,” admitted Peter, flustered. “But 
he never talks much about himself.” 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have told you. 
Maybe he didn’t want you to know, 
though I can’t see why not. There isn’t 
anything disgraceful about it.” 

Peter was finding it a warm evening 
and patted the perspiration on his fore- 
head with his handkerchief, Cynthia re- 
garding him attentively. She chuckled. 

“You love him very much, don’t you?” 
she said gently. “You’ve picked up so 
many of his little tricks.” She leaned 
forward as if about to rise, noting that 
Peter was growing restless. “Well, now 
you’ve an aunt Cynthia, so perhaps you’ll 
let me call you Peter.” 

He nodded. “Thanks,” he said pleas- 
antly. “One can always make room for 
another aunt.” 

“Sounds as if you had quite an assort- 
ment,” she observed invitingly. 

For a split second Peter was on the 
point of mentioning Aunt Adele, but his 
intuition warned him that this might 
lead to complications, for Aunt Adele 
lived here in Paris. Maybe Uncle Thomas 
might have some reasons for keeping his 
Cynthia out of their affairs. He decided 
not to say anything about Aunt Adele. 

“Yes,” he replied, adding gallantly, 
“and they’re all very nice.” 

Cynthia rose. “Perhaps it would be just 
as well if you didn’t say anything to 
Mr. Bradford about our talk, Peter. I 
can’t think of any reason why he 
shouldn’t want you to know about me, 
but maybe it would be better to let him 
tell you when he gets around to it. 
Agreed?” 

Peter was prompt to oblige her with 
a promise. After all, it was none of his 
business, and he said so now, without 
realizing that his remark really implied 
a reproof to Cynthia for being so free 
with her chatter. 

“No — I’ll not tell. Anyhow, it doesn’t 
concern me.” 

Cynthia blinked and flushed under her 
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The Gentle 

rt of aladry 


by Josephine Gibson 


T HERE was a time — in the days of 
powdered wigs and flaring sconces — 
when the honor of mixing the salad 
was reserved for the youngest and loveli- 
est lady in the party. A custom, it would 
seem, that called for delicate diplomacy. 

Nowadays the saladeer is quite as apt 
to be a man as a woman. And the way of 
man with a salad surpasses understand- 
ing, for each guards jealously his private 
contribution to the gentle art. 

There is one point, however, upon 
which all salad artists agree. It is this: 
The success of a salad depends upon the 
excellence, purity and flavor of the ingre- 
dients. Which means that for salads, only 
pure, imported olive oil and mellow, winy 
vinegar will do! 

That’s why knowing saladeers insist 
upon the products of the famous House of 
Heinz, maker of the 57 Varieties. 

One of my friends — a painter and noted 
■ gourmet — once said to me that Heinz im- 
ported olive oil is the body of his salads, 
but Heinz vintage cider vinegar — wine of 
apples — is the soul. This spirited cider 
vinegar, he said, gives a lift to a salad that 
no ordinary vinegar can impart. 

Judge for yourself. Heinz vinegarismade 
like fine wine and aged in the wood before 
bottling. So we ask that you appraise it 
as you would wine — by its sparkling color, 
rich bouquet, mellow smoothness. ™ 


Just one more thing. A little judicious 
snooping in the vicinity of saladeering 
experts usually reveals the presence of a 
certain book — The Heinz Salad Book. This 
has been called the handbook of salad 
wizardry. It’s big, lavishly illustrated 
and contains unique photo-recipes for at 
least 36 kinds of salad dressing. Then 
there are recipes for about a hundred 
unusual salads for every mood and occa- 
sion — and cocktail sauces, too, canapes, 
sandwiches and all sorts of hors d’oeuvres. 
This artful and exciting volume will be 
sent to you for only ten cents. Address 
Josephine Gibson, Dept. 194, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 



rouge. “Of course not,” she replied crisp- 
ly. “Thomas wouldn’t bother to speak to 
you about his wives.” 

Peter’s brows arched inquisitively, but 
he did not ask for any further light. 
They were retracing their steps to the 
lobby now, Cynthia with the uncomfort- 
able sensation that the handsome young 
fellow’s silence — after her last catty com- 
ment — had left her holding the conver- 
sational bag in the awkwardest possible 
manner. 

“There were two of us,” she continued, 
clipping her words hotly. “There was a 
Hannah Somebody before me. Hannah 
Parmalee, or some such name . . . Well, I 
hope you have a good time here, Peter, 

I may not be seeing you again. I’m leav- 
ing in the morning.” She extended her 
hand, and Peter took it mechanically. 

“Good night,” he said. Then he turned 
toward the elevator, forgetting that he 
had wanted some magazines. 

For a long time he sat by his \yindow. 
His thoughts were in a grand state of 
confusion. It was difficult to know where 
to begin on this almost unbelievable 
tangle of relationships. This Cynthia was 
really a terrible person. If she had been 
married to Uncle Thomas, which was 
probably true, he had done very well to 
be rid of her. Now she was going to get 
even by attempting to prejudice Peter 
against him. So much for that. 

But Aunt Hannah? It had to be true, 
of course. 

Was this the reason why Uncle Thomas 
had taken so much interest in him? Be- 
cause, once upon a time. Aunt Hannah 
had been his wife? Why, if this was true, 
Uncle Thomas really was his uncle! 
Peter grinned and then chuckled. This 
explained a great many things. Maybe 
Uncle Thomas wanted to make up to 
Aunt Hannah for their being apart, and 
had decided to be good to her nephew. 

And then he fell to thinking about 
Aunt Hannah’s being a servant. Was it 
possible that Uncle Thomas — so gen’erous 
and tender-hearted — would leave her in 
such a plight? Maybe he had wanted to 
help her and she wouldn’t let him. There 
never had been a person as independent 
as Aunt Hannah. The whole affair was 
very baffling indeed. He wished he dared 
talk to Aunt Adele about it, but that 
wouldn’t be loyal to Uncle Thomas. 

The fact was that Uncle Thomas didn’t 
want him to know anything about it or 
he would have told him. But there had 
never been any secret about Aunt Han- 
nah’s being his aunt: why should there 
be a mystery about Uncle Thomas? 

Peter undressed and got into bed but 
he was not sleepy. The intricate web re- 
fused to disentangle itself. The more he 
thought about it, the more perplexing it 
was. Well, he would have to wait until 
somebody who knew all about it was 
ready to tell him. He wouldn’t make 
Uncle Thomas unhappy with questions. 

And if Aunt Hannah hadn’t wanted 
him to know about Uncle Thomas, that 
was her own business. She must have 
had some reason, and it wouldn’t be any- 
thing to the discredit of either of them; 
he knew that. 

He finally dropped off to sleep wonder- 
ing what Sally would think if she knew 
that his uncle Thomas, of whom he had 
so often written, was indeed his uncle! 
How her blue eyes would open in sur- 
prise! And why had Sally stopped an- 
swering his letters? He wished he knew. 
Of course, it couldn’t have been because 
she had discovered some secret that dis- 
turbed her. That was nonsense. Sally had 
seen another boy that she liked better. 

In Lloyd Douglas 9 Septem- 
ber installment Hannah ’s 
son faces a momentous choice 
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AH SAM, for years kitchen 
autocrat on the sixty- 
thousand-acre ranch my 
father managed on the 
Island of Maui, Hawaii, was 
a magician. As a child I sus- 
pected it; as an adult wom- 
an, I know it. 

The workers on the ranch, 
plus our family, totaled about 
forty people: whites, Hawai- 
ians and Japanese. Unas- 
sisted, Ah Sain cooked three 
separate meals for three dif- 
ferent sets of people three 
times a day. Each meal con- 
sisted of different foods, 
satisfying different racial 
appetites. And magically, he 
still found time to concoct 
culinary masterpieces which 
afforded outlet and expres- 
sion for his soul; master- 
pieces which should be 
passed on to posterity. 

Ah Sam’s green mango 
pies were famed all over 
Maui. Ranchers and planta- 
tion owners rode fifty miles 
out of their way to sample 
them. How he ever managed 
in his crowded days to find 
time for the painstaking 
preparations remains a mys- 
tery. 

The selection of fruit, ripe 
enough but not too ripe, the 
careful peeling and slicing, 
the just-covering of the 
amber-green slices with water and sugar 
was a task in itself. Then he prepared 
crust and beat up egg whites, to which, 
when they were stiff enough, he added a 
few drops of essence of almonds. His 
claw-like yellow hands, dusty with flour, 
moved as reverently as those of a priest 
while he rolled out feather-light, flaky 
crust and shaped cunning little leaves 
and flowers. 

The steaming melted fruit was taken 
off the stove, lightly spiced with nutmeg 
and poured into deep, pastry-lined pans. 
The top of each pie was piled with two 
inches of beaten egg whites and the edge 
decorated with a lei of pastry leaves and 
flowers. 

After eleven minutes in the oven the 
pies came out — golden-brown master- 
pieces which Ah Sam served so hot that 
they brought gasps of pain and bliss 
from everyone. He always brought the 
mango pies in himself, his old mummy- 
like face cracked by a grin. 

On Sundays, after a mammoth break- 
fast, family and guests went off on horse- 
back to favorite swimming pools in 
jungled valleys or to secret beaches, en- 
abling Ah Sam to have half a day of 
rest. To return after a long day in the 
open to one of Ah Sam’s island curries 
was an event that guests from all over 
the world went away remembering. 

The secret of a good curry lies in the 
; preparation of the sauce. What brand of 
curry powder used is unimportant; any 
standard powder will do. 

Whatever meat, fish or fowl was to be 
used Ah Sam stewed in the morning, in 


a covered pot with a large mild onion, 
thinly sliced, and several stalks of 
chopped celery. 

The curry sauce was made separately. 
The foundation was the usual cream 
sauce: a tablespoon of melted butter, a 
tablespoon of flour mixed evenly into it. 
Then a pint of milk was added grad- 
ually, to prevent lumps. When the cream 
sauce had achieved the desired consist- 
ency — quite thick, to allow for diluting 
when the stewed meat in its juice was 
added — Ah Sam put in two cups of 
grated coconut and six or eight marsh- 
mallows, which gave it fluffiness and a 
tang of sweet. Then it was salted lightly 
and set away, and the curry powder was 
prepared. 

A heaping tablespoon of powder was 
mixed with a cup of hot water and 
allowed to simmer in a small frying pan 
for six or seven minutes. The reason 
most curries taste raw and bitter is that 
the spices have not been sufficiently 
cooked to mellow them. When the pow- 
der and water had finished boiling, Ah 
Sam added it to the cream sauce, stir- 
ring the sauce thoroughly, then set it 
away again. Then the lamb or chicken 
or whatever it might be, boiled until 
tender, was put away separately to soak 
in its juice. 

The cooking of rice for curry was the 
second item of importance. Ah Sam 
allowed one cup of rice to two cups of 
water for each two persons. After wash- 
ing the rice thoroughly in cold water 
and measuring the amount needed, he 
placed it in a heavy pot to cook on a 
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slow fire. About fifty to fifty-five min- 
utes brought it to the flaky consistency 
desirable for curries. When it was ready 
he molded it in a cup and set the steam- 
ing mounds around a great platter. 

The curry sauce, which had been 
mixed with the meat content and well 
heated, was poured into the center of 
the rice mounds and grated coconut was 
scattered heavily over it. The rice mounds 
were then garnished with finely chopped 
parsley and paprika, and between each 
one was alternately set a date and a 
slice of lemon. The delectable mess was 
eaten with a salad of avocado and ro- 
maine, mixed with a sharp French dress- 
ing, and whatever drink was desired. 

Island curries, to be right, are slightly 
sweet. In lieu of homemade mango chut- 
ney, sirup-soaked ginger, minced small, 
may be used, a teaspoonful to top each 
heaping plateful. And afterwards, pine- 
apples sliced lengthwise, semi-frozen, 
and sprinkled with powdered sugar and 
chopped mint, make the perfect dessert. 

Another dish of Ah Sam’s was a 
special way of preparing bananas quickly 
and easily. Allowing two large bananas 
to a person, he fried them slowly in but- 
ter until they were brown. When they 
were finished, he covered them with a 
mat of grated coconut, dotted thickly 
with marshmallows, and covered all with 
a lid for a couple of minutes, until the 
marshmallows melted through the coco- 
nut. This he served on a club-plate with 
broiled steak and green beans. 

Ah Sam always cooked beans sliced 
diagonally, in fine slivers. They were 
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dropped into a saucepan of furiously 
boiling salted water, to which he added 
a pinch of soda an instant before the 
beans were immersed. When they were 
finished they were bright-green and 
tender. Judging from results, especially 
where males were concerned, this com- 
bination of broiled steak, green beans 
and marshmallow-bananas was an in- 
spiration direct from heaven. 

Another dish for Sunday-evening sup- 
per Ah Sam learned from a julep-drink- 
ing gentleman from New Orleans who 
spent months under our roof. Allowing 
one pound of large shrimps in their 
shells to each person, he dropped them 
into a large pot of boiling salted water 
and cooked them for about twenty min- 
utes. Then they were drained and put 
into a fresh pot of boiling water, into 
which had been put a package of pick- 
ling spice, one package of spice to each 
two pounds of shrimps. 

Still in their shells, they were boiled 
in this solution for six minutes. Then 
they were drained thoroughly and heaped 
on a huge platter, garnished generously 
with celery stuffed with Roquefort 
cheese, mixed with butter and Worcester 
type sauce. A sauce made of melted but- 
ter and Worcester type sauce, mixed with 
parsley and garlic minced fine, was 
served in individual containers. The 
guests helped themselves from the plat- 
ter, which was set on the table, dragged 
the shrimps out of their shells, rolled 
them in the sauce and ate them while 
drinking beer, wine or coffee. 

Kedgeree, a dish of Indian origin, was 
another of Ah Sam’s chefs-d’ceuvre. Using 
rice cooked as directed for curry, he 
shook the smoking, flaky kernels into a 
frying pan slightly greased with butter, 


then added chopped parsley, minced 
onion, hard-boiled eggs, diced ham and 
smoked salmon or any salty fish, and if 
possible left-over turkey or chicken cut 
into small pieces. He kept turning it until 
it browned and was so fragrant that just 
smelling it maddened you. 

Some day, try adding a good cupful 
of grated coconut to creamed spinach 
or stewed chicken, for a change. And find 
out how cabbage can taste when it’s 
sliced fine and dropped into a frying pan 
filled with boiling, salted water. It cooks 
in five or six minutes, has none of the 
strong cabbage taste or odor and melts 
in your mouth when you eat it buttered, 
salted and peppered. 

For an appetizing side dish instead of 
salad, try Salmon lomi, prepared in the 
Hawaiian way. If possible, get a salmon 
belly which has been saturated in brine, 
though smoked salmon will do. If you 
can get the former, scald it under run- 
ning water and remove the scales, then 
pull it into small pieces with your fin- 
gers. Take six large tomatoes, not too 
ripe, cut them into fairly large pieces; 
quarter and requarter a large, mild on- 
ion; mix the three ingredients thorough- 
ly together, squeezing them with your 
fingers so the flavor of each one pene- 
trates the other. Then add a green pep- 
per, chopped small, and set the whole 
mess away to chill. Serve with broiled 
steaks, rubbed with dry mustard, butter 
and Worcester type sauce. 

And when you eat any of these dishes, 
think of a kitchen in Paradise, perched 
on the slopes of Haleakala, the world’s 
largest extinct volcano, where a benev- 
olent mummy who was a magician con- 
cocted culinary masterpieces for the 
delectation of human beings. 




Going Through the Moonlight (.Cont. from p. 72) 


Pete’s way, a fool’s way ... He mustn’t 
go away thinking that merely going 
away was going to solve everything. It 
wouldn’t. He had lost Virginia that way 
— had lost everything. Oh, if he could 
only go back and undo the mistakes! 

Something was happening here in the 
dark street. He felt a new strength en- 
tering into him. 

It was impossible to go back and undo 
the old mistakes, but it was possible to 
go on from there, and not make the 
same mistakes again. 

Yes, he decided, starting back to the 
house — be would hop a freight, as he 
had planned, but he would go in a dif- 
ferent mood. “Going through the moon- 
light.” He remembered that, very sweetly. 

When he reached the house Mrs. Do- 
briski was at the door. “Dere’s a girl 
here looking for you,” she said. 

“Thanks,” he said and hurried up- 
stairs, a little annoyed at the thought 
of a visit from Mary Cisek. But when 
he entered his room, he stopped, dazed. 

“Virginia!” 

“Are you surprised?” she asked. 

He stared at her. “Why. I ” 

“I went to the Pavilion last night,” 
she said, “to look for that girl you were 
with — Mary. She gave me your address.” 

Then he saw her eyes. “Virginia! 
You’re crying.” 

“I wasn’t going to — I said I wouldn’t — 

and then ” She pointed to the pieces 

of underwear he had left on the radiator 
after having washed them. “I saw those 
things drying there, all wrinkled and 
unironed, and I couldn’t help crying.” 

As she wiped her tears away Ethel 
Driscoll came into the room, her arms 
full of groceries. Burt, introducing her, 
saw Virginia eye Ethel evenly. “You’re 
new friends of Burt's, aren’t you?” 


Ethel, still holding the groceries, faced 
Virginia with a steady, defiant air. “I 
suppose you’d say we’re ‘new friends.’ 
What difference does that make?” 

“But when he has so many ‘old 

friends’ ” began Virginia, impulsively, 

and stopped. “Oh, I don’t understand!” 
she said in despair. 

“Burt got my husband a job once, two 
years ago, when he needed it. We’re glad 
to have Burt with us. People have to 
help each other in times like this.” 

Ethel went out of the room and left 
Virginia staring at the floor uneasily, 
as if she had been reproached. Then, 
suddenly tense, she came up to Burt. 
“You’ve got to tell me one thing. Do you 
still love me, or don’t you?” 

The next moment he had her in his 
arms again, holding onto her desper- 
ately. “Oh, I must never let you go, 
Ginny. Never. No matter what happens.” 

They sank down on the edge of the 
couch, talking impetuously, interrupting 
each other in their feverish haste to get 
everything said. “Oh, I see everything, 
all right!” exclaimed Burt. “But how can 
we ever get married? I’m right where 
I was six months ago.” 

“No, you aren’t, dear,” she said. 
“That’s just the point. You’ve lost some 
of that false pride, and I’ve gained some- 
thing that — well, maybe I understand a 
little better now. As long as I make 
enough for two — and I do — what we 
have, we have together. Your friend here 
is right. ‘People have to help each other.’ 
Especially when they’re in love.” 

“Oh, darling! I am in love with you.” 

“And another thing, Burt. People have 
to let themselves be helped, especially 
when they’re in love. And that goes for 
all kinds of help — not only money but 
everything else, everything you mean to 
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me. Don’t you suppose that’s a help 
to me?” 

He looked at her eagerly. ‘‘Is it 
really?” 

"The fun we have together, the com- 
panionship — it’s a partnership, like a 
business, and the money I can contribute 
to it can’t touch what you can con- 
tribute in other ways. See what I mean?” 

‘‘I see now,” he finally admitted. “But 
I was all mixed up before.” He stared 
at her, wondering at a new sensation in 
his mind. “I feel more like hunting a job 
now,” he discovered, surprised. 

“Of course, Burt. You’ll find it, too!” 

Half an hour later, they came up the 
steps of Virginia’s house, hoping they 
weren’t late for dinner. “Oh, dear!” ex- 
claimed Virginia, as she caught sight 
of her mother vanishing into the dining 
room. “I forgot. It’s her club night.” 
Then they both sank into chairs in the 
kitchen, laughing. 

Mr. Follett came in and said it was no 
laughing matter. Burt was warmed by 
his friendly, unaltered greeting, as if 
nothing had happened. “You’ve picked 
a bad night, Burt. This is dinner-out-of- 
cans night.” 

Mrs. Follett’s greeting would have 
dwelt longer on her astonishment if she 
hadn’t been so preoccupied. 

“Mother, when you get time I want to 
speak to you,” begged Virginia. 

“Don’t bother me now. It can’t be as 
important as this.” 

“No, it’s just my marriage to Burt.” 

Mrs. Follett stopped in her tracks, and 
turned. “Your marriage? You kids! 
You’re too young to think of that.” 

“Nevertheless, we did think of it for sev- 
eral minutes when we were in the city 
clerk’s office just now, getting the license 
before he closed. And we thought of 
it when the city judge was marrying 
us, a few minutes ago. And now we’re 
wondering where we’re going to sleep 
tonight. No hurry, Mother, but when you 
get a minute we’d like to discuss it.” 

Burt witnessed the phenomenon of an 
abrupt cessation in Mrs. Follett’s activ- 
ities. Mr. Follett was the first to launch 
practical suggestions as to how the 
household could be readjusted in a jiffy, 
with a new cot in the dining room, and 


the old dining-room door, brought up 
from the cellar and dusted off and re- 
hung, to set the room off from the 
others, privately. The Gillespies next 
door had a cot they could borrow till he 
could get around to buying one. “And 
now,” he concluded, “what about giving 
us our supper here on the kitchen table?” 

But Mrs. Follett had recovered from 
her surprise. “A wedding supper!” she 
exclaimed. “In the kitchen? I guess not. 
You’ll eat right in the dining room. No- 
body’s going to say I can’t be a proper 
mother-in-law. Burt, I always liked you, 
though I never saw much of you, did I?” 

“No, Adelaide,” put in Mr. Follett, 
grinning. “The Fortnighters were in the 
way.” 

“Virginia, get the chicken out of the 
icebox.” 

“What about the ladies, Adelaide?” 

“They can put up with cocoa and 
cookies. Burt, do you like chicken? If 
you don’t, say so, dear, and I’ll get some- 
thing else.” She hurried out of the room. 

Mr. Follett chuckled. “Thank heaven, 
she’s found somebody to mother. Now 
we’ll have meals that are meals. This is 
like getting my home back.” 

After dinner was over, and the dishes 
cleared away, and the coming of the 
Fortnightly Club prepared for more 
meagerly than usual, Mr. Follett drew 
Burt and Virginia to the back porch. 
“Listen, if you kids want to go to the 
dance at the Pavilion tonight, it’s my 
treat. Wedding present,” he mumbled 
and, thrusting a bill in Virginia’s hand, 
went rapidly down the steps. 

“Father!” cried 1 Virginia, touched. 

“Don’t bother me!” he called back. 
“I’m after night walkers.” 

An hour later, in the soft spring night, 
Burt and Virginia were walking toward 
the Pavilion. Beyond the silhouetted 
outline of a factory the moon was swim- 
ming up with a slow gradual rise. Al- 
ready its glow whitened the roads. 

An incredibly happy feeling swept over 
Burt. “Going through the moonlight,” 
he said. “Remember?” He felt Virginia’s 
hand on his arm tighten. 

“Always going through the moon- 
light,” she said softly, “always.” 
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again. He found another fifty dollars set 
down in it, and so he went to her and 
said that the cheap shoes he had been 
buying didn’t last, and he wanted ten 
dollars for a better pair. In a way, he 
was trying her out; but Dolly looked as 
though he had asked for her right arm. 

“Ten dollars! I have never heard of 
such a thing. You’d think money grew 
on trees to listen to you.” 

“We seem to have got things rather 
mixed, somehow,” he told her mildly. 
“Whose money is it, anyhow?” 

She gave him a long look, but he ap- 
peared the same as usual, soft-spoken 
and shabby and without an ounce of 
gumption, so she merely said: “It’s yours 
to earn and mine to spend. You said 
that yourself, after we were married.” 

“Did I?” he said gently. “Well, maybe 
I did.” 

He went to the library the next day, 
using his lunch hour for the purpose. 
He had never been there before, so 
nobody wondered when he asked the 
librarian for a book on poisons. 

“I’m writing a crime story,” he ex- 
plained, with his pleasant smile. “I sup- 
pose everybody’s doing that nowadays.” 

“Yes, we get a good many calls. Not 
for poisons, though. They’re too easy to 
find out. All this science has done away 


with poisons,” the young man added 
affably. 

“Well, what would you recommend?” 
Clarke inquired. “It oughtn’t to be too 
simple, of course.” 

The librarian was subtly flattered. He 
considered the matter gravely. Pistols or 
automatics were not so bad, he allowed, 
provided the murderer wore gloves. But 
both of them had been rather overdone 
lately, and so had knives. 

“Not that a knife isn’t dramatic,” he 
said. “But first you have to get your 
knife, and it’s remarkable how the po- 
lice can trace them. Of course the 
best crime fc one that doesn’t look like 
a crime at all. If you can do something 
like that . . .” 

Clarke, however, seemed rather de- 
ficient as to crimes that looked like 
something else, and in the end the li- 
brarian remembered a book somewhere 
on the shelves with a list of famous 
cases on that order in it. 

He went to the card-index division 
himself and looked for it, and Clarke 
stood at the desk in what he hoped was 
the pose of an author about to begin 
a long and arduous job, and even got 
out a pencil and an old envelope and 
made notes on it. Finally the librarian 
came back with the book itself, and 
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Clarke took it to a desk and settled 
down with it. 

He eliminated the Borden ax case at 
once and with a shiver, for there was 
no cruelty and no revenge in him. Sim- 
ply a dire driving necessity. Also he 
passed over arsenic cases and stabbings 
for the same reason. But at last he came 
to the section he wanted, which was 
murders which had looked like every- 
thing else but, and finally he found 
something. He studied it for some time 
but made no notes, and at last he got 
up and took the book back to the desk. 

“Get what you wanted?” said the li- 
brarian. 

“I’ve got something to start me think- 
ing.” 

“Well, let me know when the book 
comes out.” 

“I will indeed.” 

They grinned as one man of the lit- 
erary world to another, and Clarke went 
back to the office, where he did a good 
afternoon’s work and felt calmer and 
more efficient than he had for days — or 
weeks, or even years. 


1 he next day was Sunday, and 
so he went out to the country to look at 
the small farm he had seen advertised. 
It was precisely what he wanted. It had 
a place for a vegetable garden and a 
good chickenhouse, and also there was 
a tree with a big branch as though on 
purpose for a swing. 

He stood there with the March wind 
blowing around him and saw Johnny 
and Nellie there, getting round and rosy, 
and with a good countrywoman cook- 
ing substantial food for them. And he 
saw himself putting in the “smooth” 
peas and the carrots and parsnips and 
beets and so on, and coming in later 
with the early radishes and the first 
young onions. 

He had always loved onions, but Dolly 
never allowed them in the house. 

In the end, he got a thirty-day option 
on the place, which he considered gave 
him ample time, and that night he was 
so healthily tired that he slept soundly 
until morning, when Dolly reached out 
a leg and prodded him in the back. 

“What are you trying to do?” she said. 
“Lose your job?” 

He slung his long legs in their worn 
pajamas over the side of the bed and, 
sitting on the edge, contemplated her. 
“I don’t like being kicked out of bed,” 
he said evenly. “As to losing my job — 
I’m buying a new suit today. You’ll have 
to arrange to pay for it somehow.” 

She was still wailing about the suit 
when he left the house, but he got it 
that day — a better one than he had had 
in years — and felt more of a man and 
less of a mouse in it. 

He was to pay for it the first of the 
next month, which left him little time, 
but it was astonishing how clear his plan 
was in his head by that time. Of course 
there were details to be arranged, and 
he did not want anybody to suffer. Not 
even Dolly. But things were going very 
well. 

By devious methods he learned that 
his landlord carried insurance on the 
house; more than it was worth, as a 
matter of fact. And there was the fact, 
too, that it stood alone. That meant no 
trouble for the neighbors. Then Clara, 
like all the town Negresses, went home 
at night, which simplified things a lot. 

The children, however, offered a real 
problem. In the book at the library there 
had been no children, so the man had 
simply soaked his house with kerosene 
and then lighted a candle and gone 
away to a near-by city. When the fire 
was discovered he was in a theater there, 
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fully alibied, and as the fire had de- 
stroyed everything he would never have 
been arrested; only, as it happened, his 
wife’s body had fallen in a puddle of 
water in the basement and so they could 
tell that he had killed her first. 

Clarke meant to have no puddles in 
his cellar. 

He looked perfectly normal during 
those days, although he had a good 
many nightmares while he slept. He was 
very gentle with everybody, even with 
Dolly. But then, he had always been 
gentle with her, although she never no- 
ticed it. He even went to church one 
Sunday morning, much to Dolly’s dis- 
gust. She had wanted him to take up 
a carpet that day. 

Strangely enough, he found nothing 
in the service to disconcert him. Prob- 
ably what he wanted was some reassur- 
ance that, no matter how things looked 
on the surface, if there was really a God 
He would look under the surface and 
see why men did certain things. As to 
a penalty later on, Clarke was willing 
enough to pay it for the chance of really 
living, and for the children’s chance as 
well. 

The children, however, certainly com- 
plicated matters. There was no getting 
around it. Then one day he suggested 
letting them spend their Easter holidays 
with his sister Eve, who lived a few miles 
out of town, and Dolly was glad to get 
rid of them. It was a fine plan in every 
way, for Johnny liked to collect bugs 
and butterflies, and while it was still 
early for the latter his father promised 
him a killing jar and got the man at 
the corner drugstore to give him some 
cyanide of potassium to put into the 
bottom. Well protected, naturally. 

“Tell the kid to be careful,” the drug- 
gist said. “That stuff’s deadly poison.” 

“He knows,” said Clarke pleasantly. 
“He’s had one before. Anyhow, I’ll fix 
it. I’ll put melted wax over it so he can’t 
get at it.” 

Not all the cyanide had gone into 
Johnny’s jar, but there was enough; and 
Clarke, taking the two to the train, 
warned him to be careful of it. “Also,” 
he said, “I don’t like promiscuous killing. 
Take a good specimen now and then. 
That’s enough.” 

“It doesn’t hurt them, Daddy?” 

“No, it doesn’t hurt. Just don’t get the 
habit.” 

He kissed the children good-by. Their 
young faces were soft, and their eyes 
luminous with happiness. They looked 
freed of some unconscious burden; as if 
merely leaving Dolly for a few days were 
enough in itself for contentment. And 
as the train pulled out, he saw them as 
they would be before long, truly free, 
growing up free and wholesome and 
happy. 

He did nothing that evening, save per- 
haps to observe Dolly’s habits more 
closely than usual. He knew most of 
them. He knew that she got out of bed 
about ten in the morning and threw the 
covers over the beds without really mak- 
ing them. And he knew that she often 
went to the movies in the afternoon and 
brought home something easy and cheap 
for supper. Now, however, he had to 
know them all. 

For instance, did she make the coffee 
she drank at eleven o’clock every night 
before she went to bed, or was it some 
Clara left in the coffeepot? And if the 
latter, did Dolly wash the pot after she 
had used it or not? Because ever since 
he had read of that puddle in the cellar 
he knew that the little things counted, 
and the coffeepot just might survive the 
fire. 

So that night in his old dressing gown 
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he slipped downstairs and watched her 
through the pantry door. She was in her 
nightgown, and she padded methodically 
about the business as though it was 
purely automatic. First she heated the 
coffee which Clara had left. Then she 
poured it into her cup on the table, and 
while it cooled she dumped the grounds 
into the sink — which might be one rea- 
son for some of the plumber’s bills — 
and washed them down by running the 
faucet. 

Even then, although Clarke found 
himself suddenly shaking all over, he 
wondered at this strange example of 
neatness. Perhaps she was afraid that 
Clara would drink what was left in the 
morning. She would be sure to think of 
that. 

He was back in bed and apparently 
asleep when she came heavily up the 
stairs again and got into bed. Before 
she did that, however, she opened her 
bureau drawer and after a sharp glance 
at him took out the bankbook. She stood 
gloating over it for a minute or two; 
then she put it away and turned off the 
light. 

She was asleep almost as soon as her 
head touched the pillow. Coffee never 
kept her awake . . . 

Clarke spent several hours that night 
in the cellar. It was an unpaved base- 
ment into which Dolly had dumped all 
the unwanted stuff from the house for 
years, and now Clara dropped the trash 
there. It was filled with papers of all 
sorts, dry old carpets and other rubbish, 
and the wooden floor beams above were 
supported by dry and inflammable posts. 
His examination, however, took only a 
short time. What he was doing was ex- 
perimenting with a candle. He timed it 
exactly, and it burned about an inch an 
hour. That is, if he left five inches of 
candle over the paper, he would have 
five hours to get somewhere else and 
establish an alibi. He figured that care- 
fully. If Clara left at eight and he set 
his candle going then, it would be one 
o’clock in the morning when the fire 
broke out. 

The cellar was cold and he was almost 
frozen when he got back to bed. Dolly 
was still snoring. He got his feet warmed 
and then raised himself up on his 
elbow and looked at her in the faint 
light from the street lamps. 

If she had looked anything 
like the girl he had married, even then 
it would not have been too late. She 
merely looked like Dolly, however, fat 
and slovenly and making him a mouse 
instead of a man, and he finally got to 
sleep by laying out an imaginary vege- 
table garden and planting it in neat rows. 

His nerves were pretty ragged the next 
day, but he managed to get through it 
somehow. Dinner was late, for Dolly had 
fallen asleep at the movies and had only 
been roused by an usher at five o’clock. 
She was hungry, moreover, and she ate 
a heavy meal, doing it deliberately and 
thoroughly; and he began to wonder if 
Clara would ever get away at all. He 
managed to get down something, how- 
ever, although it would hardly have mat- 
tered, since Dolly never noticed whether 
he ate or not. 

She did rouse at the end to tell Clara 
to save his meat, which he had not 
touched. “It’ll do for your lunch to- 
morrow,” she told the colored girl. 

She had scarcely spoken to him dur- 
ing the meal. She was still sulking after 
the incident of the suit. Nevertheless, 
that night his heart failed him. He be- 
gan suddenly to have a wild desire to 
make her talk to him. Perhaps under all 
the fat and the cold selfishness there 
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was still some spark of common human- 
ity, some trace of the Dolly he had mar- 
ried, or thought he had married. If he 
could only find that . . . 

She went into the living room and 
dumped an old jigsaw puzzle onto the 
battered table, and then turned on 
the radio. 

When he followed her she did not 
glance up, but when he had pulled a 
chair up to the table and began to help 
her turn over the pieces, she looked at 
him coldly. 

“What’s that for?” she demanded, over 
the blat of the machine. 

“I thought I’d help, that’s all. If you’d 
rather not ” 

“I’d prefer to do it myself. If you think 
you can soft-soap me into doing some- 
thing you want, you’d better think 
again.” 

He sat back then, but he did not move 
his chair. His eyes were on her, wistful, 
faded, with a sort of anxious hope in 
them. “Listen, Dolly. Do you mind if I 
turn off the machine and we talk a 
bit?” 

“What for? It’s time for Amos and 
Andy.” 

“I can’t talk over it. And I think we 
ought to have a talk.” 

“What about?” she said suspiciously. 
But she reached over and shut off the 
noise. She was curious. 

“I don’t exactly know.” He hesitated. 
“I — sometimes we seem a long way apart. 
It’s my fault probably, but if we’d— 
well, if we could start again and maybe 
pull together better. I just wondered if 
we couldn’t get together again. I don’t 
ask much. I ” 

■ “Oh,” she said darkly. “So that’s what 
you’re after!” 

He flushed wretchedly. “That’s not 
what I mean. In common decency, Dolly, 
can’t we build a life that means some- 
thing more than this? Maybe you’re sat- 
isfied; I don’t know. I don’t really know 
much about you any more. But we could 
do better.” He was almost appealing now. 
“We could do better by the children, for 
one thing. It’s hardly fair to them, the 
way things are.” 

“Just how?” 

“Well, keeping them in the city. You 
know how they love to go to Eve’s; 
and they don’t look well. Take Nellie, 
now ” 

She did not let him finish. 

She made a sudden massive gesture 
and swept the puzzle onto the floor. 

“So that’s it,” she said. “You want to 
go to the country! It’s spring, and so 
you’ve got that into your head again. 
Well, you’ll do it over my dead body, 
I can tell you that. You and your gar- 
den. You make me sick.” 

He had gone a greenish -white over 
part of that speech, but he kept his 
voice steady. “That’s your last word, is 
it?” 

“That’s my last word. You’ll never 
amount to a hill of beans. I knew that 
when I married you. But I draw the line 
at some things, and the country’s one 
of them.” 

He stood up. He felt dizzy, as though 
he were on a trapeze high in the air and 
saw the ropes slowly giving way. He 
made one final effort, however. 

“I suppose it’s no use asking you if 
I mean anything at all to you. I’d like 
to know, just the same. It’s — important.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Clarke,” she said 
impatiently, “are you trying to make love 
to me at your time of life?” 

“No,” he said slowly. “No. I had some- 
thing entirely different in mind.” 

She had picked up the pieces of her 
puzzle, and the radio was on again when 
he came back. She had taken off her 
shoes, and she did not lift her head 
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when he came to the door, with his coat 
on and his hat in his hand. 

“I think I’ll run out to see the chil- 
dren,” he told her. 

“At this hour of the night? And wast- 
ing good money on train fare! Don’t be 
a fool.” 

“Nevertheless,” he said quietly, “I’m 
going out to see the children. And 
Eve. I’ve let you come between me 
and Eve, but that’s all over, Dolly.” 

She was astounded. Here was rebel- 
lion, and she was not of a mind to let 
it pass. She pushed back the table and 
started to get up, but her movements 
were slow and heavy, and by the time 
she was really ready to start a fuss he 
had closed the front door. As it was, she 
followed him to the door and jerked it 
open behind him, but Joe Smith was 
passing and so she said nothing. 

On the pavement Clarke was look- 
ing up at her. His face looked white 
in the light from the open door. “I’ll 
take the last train in, or the first one 
in the morning,” he called. 

Dolly said nothing, but Joe Smith 
stopped. “Going out of town?” he said. 

“Just running out to see the kids.” 

“Well, I hope they’re all right.” 

“Probably. They like the country.” 

Clarke was breathless, like a man run- 
ning, when he caught the car at the 
corner; but as he settled back he con- 
sidered that all was as well as it could 
be. He had been seen leaving his house, 
with Dolly on the porch alive and well. 
Joe would testify to that. And down in 
the cellar the candle still had four hours 
to go. 

It was a half-hour’s run by train to 
Eve’s, but it might have been as many 
years for the whirling activity of Clarke’s 
mind. Again and again he went over 
his arrangements. Clara had been gone 
when he went to the kitchen, and it had 
been easy to pour out all but one cup 
of coffee from the pot, and then attend 
to that. 

The cellar, however, had been more 
troublesome. He had had to cover the 
windows with boards, so that the blaze 
would not show through, and there had 
been trouble in making the candle stand 
upright. Then there was not as much 
kerosene in the can as he had thought, 
and although he had used it carefully it 
had not gone very far. 

But the house was frame, and once 
the fire started there would be no stop- 
ping it. Even if it did not do all he hoped 
it would, who was to know that Dolly 
had not had a heart attack in the ex- 
citement? Obese women like that usually 
had some sort of heart trouble. She was 
often short of breath, especially after 
too many sundaes at the drugstore. He 
was sorry, now, that he had not men- 
tioned that to Clara, or at the office. 

On second thought, sitting there on 
the plush seat, he decided not to go 
back that night but to wait until morn- 
ing. The last train would get him in too 
soon, before the fire was well started. 
But to be certain of his alibi, in case 
Eve couldn’t put him up, he called to 
the train conductor and asked the time. 

“Nine-ten,” said the conductor. 

“Then I’m right. When’s the last train 
back to town? I mayn’t take it, but again 
I may.” 

The conductor told him, and he sat 
back, well satisfied. It was not until he 
tried to see if his watch was right that 
he found his hands were shaking. And 
when he tried to get up, his legs almost 
refused to lift him. 

He was better for the short walk to 
Eve’s, however. She and Harry lived 
near the station, but back of the house 
were woods and fields, and even in the 
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night he sensed them there, filled with 
things already growing but still buried 
in the earth. He stood on the porch 
breathing in the clean air before he rang 
the bell. 

Harry opened the door. “Well, of all 
things, Clarke!” he said. “Eve, come and 
see who’s here. Come in, you old son- 
of-a-gun. It’s a year since I’ve seen you.” 

Eve came and kissed him warmly, and 
he took off his dreadful overcoat, ex- 
panding under their affection, their or- 
derly house, their orderly lives. 

“The children are asleep. Shall I wake 
them?” 

“No. I’ll go up and see them later.” 

They led him into the living room and 
put him into a big chair. There was a 
log fire there, and Johnny’s shoes were 
drying in front of it. It was a long time 
since Clarke had sat by a wood fire, al- 
though he often dreamed of one. 

“Lord, I like the smell of it,” he said. 
“It takes me back home. Remember, 
Eve?” 

Eve remembered. She fussed about 
him with small sisterly attentions, and 
it occurred to him that he had missed 
her all these years. She and Dolly had 
never hit it off. No, don’t think about 
Dolly. Sit here and look at the fire, or 
go up and look at the children; but 
don’t think about Dolly. Oh, God, don’t 
think about Dolly! 

Eve was standing off, looking at him. 
“You don’t look well, Clarke. You’re 
pale.” 

“I’m all right.” 

“Look, Hairy. He does look pale, doesn’t 
he? Maybe if he had a drink ” 

“Sure, a drink’s what he needs. Plain 
whisky, or soda with it?” 

“I’ll take it plain,” Clarke said. 

He lay back in the chair after Harry 
had gone and stared up at Eve. 

“You’re a good girl, Eve. You make 
Harry a good wife. He looks— happy.” 

“Sit still and don’t talk,” she said. 
“Get your drink and then we’ll talk. 
How’s Dolly?” 

He went even paler, and she looked 
startled. This wouldn’t do. He pulled 
himself up in his chair. 

“Just the same. All right when I left.” 

“Don’t sit up, Clarke. Just rest until 
you’ve had something to brace you. Then 
we’ll go and see the children. They’re 
having a lovely time. It’s a pity you can’t 
keep them out of town.” 

“Maybe I will, some day.” 

He leaned back and closed his 
eyes. Pretty soon now Dolly would go for 
her coffee, and soon after that the 
candle . . . 

Eve was talking. She had picked up 
some sewing and was filling in the time 
with small inconsequential talk. The 
children ran all day and ate like horses. 
Johnny had found a bug or two but of 
course it was early, and Nellie was get- 
ting rosy cheeks and looked wonderful. 

Clarke heard her as from a far dis- 
tance. A vast terrible lethargy had set- 
tled down on him, and when he tried to 
lift his hand it felt heavy and dead. 
Even the whisky when it came only 
made him feel rather nauseated. 

“I think you’d better stay all night, 
Clarke,” Eve said anxiously. “You don’t 
look fit to go out.” 

“Maybe I will,” he said. “I do feel 
rather used up. I’m not sick. I just ” 

Quite suddenly he was asleep in his 
chair, as though his mind had reached 
the limit of what it could bear and had 
quietly dropped a curtain. He wakened 
with a start. Harry and Eve were still 
there, but a glance at the mantel clock 
told him it was almost eleven. 

He looked about the room, at Harry 
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with his paper and Eve with her sew- 
ing. and something in the normality of 
the picture showed him his madness in 
its full horror. He had been insane. He 
had never meant to kill Dolly. He could 
not kill Dolly. He was not a murderer. 
He could not look at his children with 
that on his soul. It took all his strength 
to keep from shrieking it aloud. 

“You’ve had a nice nap,” Eve said, 
looking up. "I’ve fixed your room for 
you. Maybe you’d better let Dolly know.” 

He got up. “I’ll call her,” he said 
thickly. “Where’s the telephone?” 

“In the closet under the stairs.” 

He went back, going carefully so as 
not to excite suspicion. He would call 
Dolly and warn her about the coffee. 
He could tell her something to stop her; 
maybe that he’d dropped a cigaret in 
it by mistake, or seen Clara put some- 
thing in it. 

Even if he had to tell her 
the truth, she was not to drink that 
coffee. Let her have him arrested. Let 
her do what she wanted. Only — oh, God, 
don’t le* her make him a murderer! 

He ckied himself into the telephone 
closet and called his house, but there 
was no answer. In a growing frenzy he 
tried again and again. 

“But somebody’s there!” he shouted. 
“My wife’s there, I tell you.” 

“Sorry. They don’t answer.” 

In the hall he stood still and wiped 
his shaking lips. It was over. He had 
done it, and Dolly was dead. She was 
lying dead on the kitchen floor, and soon 
the fire would start. It would lick at the 
rafters under her, and at last they would 
give way and she would pitch into the 
cellar. 

He wouldn’t do that to a dog. He 
couldn’t do that to Dolly! 

In the living room Harry was putting 
fresh logs on the fire, and the roar 
and crackle of the flames burned into 
Clarke’s very brain. It was his house 
burning that he heard, and he never 
remembered Harry turning and seeing 
him in the doorway, or Eve’s voice. 

“Why, Clarke! What’s happened?” 

“Dolly must be sick. She doesn’t an- 
swer.” 

They tried to see him out but he was 
off before they could do so, running for 
a train which was just drawing into 
the station. 

“Can you beat that?” said Harry. 
“That woman treats him like a dog, and 
yet because she doesn’t answer the tele- 
phone he’s off like a lunatic.” 

Eve looked puzzled. “He was always like 
that,” she said. “Affectionate and sensi- 
tive. Maybe they’d had a fuss, and now 
he’s worried.” 

The train crept toward the city. It 
crawled and stopped, inching its way 
along as though time meant nothing to 
it; and cowering in a seat, Clarke tried 
to marshal his shocked faculties. Dolly 
might not be dead, after all. She might 
merely have gone out. In that case, if 
he telephoned from the station he could 
still be in time. He sat with his watch 
in his hand, counting minutes, counting 
seconds. 

In the station he ran to a booth, but 
that call was as useless as the other. He 
could hear the buzzing at the other end 
as the bell rang, but no Dolly jerked off 
the receiver after her own particular 
fashion and shouted angrily into it. He 
knew, then, that she was dead . . . 

Nothing mattered to him after that. 
It did not matter that he had destroyed 
his careful alibi; or even that the candle 
must have burned almost to the paper 
below it. Nothing mattered except that 
Dolly was lying stark on the kitchen 
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floor in her nightdress and kimono, with 
the light blazing down on her poor fat 
upturned face, and that he had done 
that to her. 

He made no attempt to go home. In- 
stead, he began aimlessly to walk the 
streets. Now and then he saw policemen, 
and he thought they looked at him cu- 
riously. Otherwise, he merely walked. 
Once he found himself on a bridge look- 
ing down at the river; but he had made 
up his mind by that time to take his 
punishment, so it was merely a river to 
him, with a tug and some barges on it. 

It was after two when he finally 
started on his pilgrimage toward what 
had been home. His thin tired face 
looked like that of an old man, and he 
was weaving along the pavement like a 
drunkard. He paused for a moment, 
looking as though he were about to 
faint, when the fire engines passed him 
with shrieking sirens. Then he took up 
his plodding progress again. 

However, when he turned the familiar 
corner of his street, he was vaguely sur- 
prised to find no engines there at all. 
There was no blazing house, no flying 
sparks, no crowd, no excitement. The 
street looked exactly as it had always 
looked at that hour of the night. He 
stopped and stared. But he was on his 
way now. There was nothing to do but 
go on. He moved along like a man going 
to certain doom. 

There was his house. Save that the 
light was burning in the hall, it, too, 
looked as it always looked at that hour. 
There was no fire. There was no any- 
thing. 

He stood at the bottom of the steps 
and tried to rally himself. It should be 
burning, he thought dully. In the book 


the house had burned like a furnace. 
Now he would have to go up and look 
at Dolly on the kitchen floor in her 
nightdress. Then what? Rouse the neigh- 
borhood? Call the police? 

He got to the top of the steps at last 
and could see through the glass panel 
into the hall. Well, he would not have 
to call the police, anyhow. There was 
an officer there already. He was talking 
to Joe Smith, and the faces of both men 
were deadly sober. 

Clarke drew a long breath and opened 
the door. “Here I am, if you want me,” 
was what he said. 

Both men looked faintly surprised, and 
Smith came forward and put a hand 
on his shoulder. “I’m sorry, old man,” 
he said. “But it was quick and painless. 
The doctor says she didn’t suffer at all.” 

Clarke gave him a thin twisted smile. 
“So I’ve been told,” he said. “Well, I 
guess it’s all over.” 

“Just like that,” said Smith, showing 
relief at this matter-of-factness. “I was 
sitting in the seat right next to her, and 
she simply toppled over. It had been 
an exciting picture, and the doctor 
thinks ” 

What the doctor thought, however, was 
not revealed at that moment, for Clarke 
Wellington had given a small sigh and 
gently collapsed on the floor . . . 

Some time later he opened his eyes. 
He was on the sofa in the living room, 
and the policeman was loosening his 
collar and tie. 

“That’s it, sir,” he said. “You just lie 
quiet and you’ll be all right. You’ve had 
a shock, so don’t move. Mr. Smith’s gone 
to get his wife, and she’ll look after you. 
I’ll be going along now.” 

Clarke tried to speak, but his lips were 


stiff and dry. “Thanks,” he said finally. 
“Thanks, and good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

The officer moved ponderously to the 
door and then stopped. “I don’t like to 
bother you just now,” he said, “but you 
almost had a fire here tonight. Some- 
body’d left a candle in the cellar, and it 
set fire to some paper. If the windows 
hadn’t been boarded up so as to shut off 
the air, the whole place might have 
gone. Better have that cellar cleaned out.” 

He tiptoed out and left Clarke alone. 
Clarke waited until the officer’s foot- 
steps faded away, and then he got up 
and slowly padded out to the kitchen. 
On the stove sat Dolly’s coffeepot with 
its contents untouched. Acting by a sort 
of automatism, he emptied it into the 
sink and flushed it down the pipe as he 
had seen her do before. 

He was still dazed as he went back to 
the living room. The house was very 
quiet. On the mantelpiece was the seed 
catalogue he had left there a week ago, 
and his eyes dwelt on it with a faint 
revival of hope. “Vegetables that may 
be planted as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground . . 

He sat down on the sofa. On the floor 
were still a few pieces of the jigsaw 
puzzle Dolly had flung there, and near 
by was the radio where she had liked to 
sit and listen to Amos and Andy. Sud- 
denly he forgot the long tortured years 
of his marriage, the slatternly selfish- 
ness, the avarice and greed, the callous 
indifference to his children and himself. 
He lay back on the sofa, and painful 
tears filled his tired eyes. 

“Poor Dolly!” he thought. “Poor old 
girl, to have wanted so much to live, 
and then to have had to die.” 
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his mind back to Julie Shaw. He re- 
membered now that there had been 
some talk about her coming home; he’d 
heard it mentioned here and there, but 
he hadn’t paid much attention to it. 
He didn’t think Carol had mentioned it 
at all, which was odd. And he was quite 
sure Ives hadn’t; but then he hadn’t seen 
much of Ives recently. 

He wondered now what Julie Shaw’s 
coming back to Westboro would mean to 
his handsome brother-in-law. Ives had 
been in love with her eight years ago, 
everyone knew that. But eight years was 
a long time, and Ives had consoled him- 
self in the meantime. There had been 
half a dozen girls in the five years since 
Tony had married Carol — and more re- 
cently there had been Brenda Lane. 

Tony thought of Brenda now— a slim 
greyhound of a girl whose family was 
comparatively new to Westboro and com- 
paratively unimportant. But Brenda 
looked like Sutton Place and Bailey’s 
Beach. She was only twenty-one or so, 
but she had been running around with 
Ives for some months now. Tony didn’t 
know how far things had gone between 
them but he thought that all things, 
and Ives, being what they were, prob- 
ably they had gone pretty far . . . 

He drove in between white-painted 
gateposts, drove up a wide graveled 
driveway and parked his roadster at one 
side of a white -shingled house — the sort 
of house that is always being photo- 
graphed for the more expensive maga- 
zines, with careful mention of the 
architect and views of the rose garden. 

This particular house had cost sixty 
thousand dollars. It required six servants 
to run it, and the amount of their com- 
bined monthly salaries matched Tony’s 
monthly income exactly. But this was all 
right, as no one expected him to pay 
any part of it. 

He did, however, pay the food bills. 
They had had quite an argument about 
this, and in the end Carol had lifted 
slender eyebrows, shrugged and given 
in. It was annoying and childish, one 
gathered from the lifted eyebrows and 
the shrugged shoulders, but scarcely 
worth quarreling over. That had been 
the first year; now practically nothing 
was worth quarreling over. For a long 
time now, whenever they had disagreed 
about anything she had given in to him, 
so there was no longer any point in 
even winning an argument with her. In 
the end, she had taken even that away 
from him. 

He walked across the closely clipped 
grass and along the flower-bordered 
path that led to the swimming pool. He 
heard their voices before he saw them: 
Carol’s voice, clear, composed, a little 
amused, and Weston Reid’s, less clear, 
less amused, but quite as composed. 

The path curved sharply, and he saw 
them — Carol, looking cool and lovely in 
a white bathing suit, the slanting sun- 
light doing something beautiful to her 
brown hair; Weston Reid in gray 
flannels and a pale blue shirt, sun- 
burned, muscular, fortyish. Arresting- 
looking as usual, with his prematurely 
gray hair and darkly tanned skin. 

Tony said, “Hello, you two,” and 
crossed to Carol, who was lying in a 
canvas chair. 

He had meant to kiss her lips. But 
she turned her head and he kissed her 
cheek. 


She said, “You look tired. Was it ter- 
ribly warm in town today? Weston, fix 
him a highball, won’t you? He looks as 
if he could use one.” 

Weston Reid poured Scotch into a 
highball glass, added ice and a shot of 
Vichy. Tony, watching him, thought, I 
wonder what it is Carol sees in this 
guy; she must like him to have him 
around so much. Well, he’s amusing, no 
doubt. 

He was wrong there. Weston Reid was 
forty-six. He was exactly seventeen years 
older than Tony. 

Carol had met him on a West Indies 
cruise she had taken alone in the spring 
of nineteen thirty-three. He had been 
pleasant to her. He had lent her books, 
bought her an occasional drink, danced 
with her. They had made one or two 
shore trips together in Jamaica, and 
they had made the plane trip together 
from Old Panama to Colon. 

Arrived back in New York, he had 
called her and asked her to dine with 
him. She had refused, believing that this 
sort of hybrid shipboard friendship was 
almost always unsatisfactory when con- 
tinued afterward. 

She had, therefore, been astounded 
when, three weeks later, she learned 
that he had been in Westboro, and had 
bought the property adjoining hers for a 
permanent summer home. 

He had made no attempt to see her, 
either then or during his first two or 
three visits while extensive repairs were 
being made on the house and grounds. 
Then one day they met at the country 
club. Sam St. John introduced them. 

Reid waited for her to take the initia- 
tive. Without quite knowing why she did 
it, she let the moment for acknowledg- 
ing a previous acquaintanceship pass. 
Later, when Reid asked her why she 
had done this, she had frowned and 
said: “I haven’t the least idea.” 

She had told him the truth. There had 
been no sensible reason for not having 
admitted that they had met before. Not 
having admitted it, she had committed 
them both to silence. At first this em- 
barrassed and annoyed her, but later she 
came to believe that it was of little im- 
portance actually whether people knew 
that they had met before or not. 

In the three years since, they had be- 
come good friends and nothing more. He 
had never made love to her or given her 
the slightest reason to suppose that he 
had anything but the most candid, friend- 
ly interest in her. Yet it flattered her to 
know it was because of her that he was 
here. 

Presently, when she saw that he was 
going to have another highball with 
Tony, she excused herself and went up- 
stairs. When Tony followed her half an 
hour later, her door was closed. He went 
to his own room, showered and shaved 
carefully. Then he walked across the 
hall into Carol’s room. 

She was sitting in front of her dress- 
ing table brushing her hair. Looking at 
her — at her long, tapering eyebrows, 
narrow, arrogant chin, and the serene, 
lovely line of her lips — Tony thought she 
looked as cool and remote and virginal 
as she had looked five years before, com- 
ing down the stairs at Dick Fellows’ 
wedding, her arms full of cornflowers — 
and he wondered suddenly if he knew 
her any better, any more intimately than 
he had that day. 

But that was absurd, of course! 



He walked over to her, took the brush 
out of her hands and put it down on 
the dressing table and tried to take her 
in his arms. 

She pushed against him with her two 
hands, lightly. She said: “Please, Tony, 
we’ve got to finish dressing.” 

He dropped his arms. It was no use. 
It was always like this: she was either 
too busy or too tired. She simply couldn’t 
be bothered any more. He thought, It’s 
been weeks since she’s let me touch her. 

He said: “Who’s coming for dinner be- 
sides Ives and Brenda?” 

She told him. She said: “The St. 
Johns and Loring and Irma North.” 

“You’re not having Weston, then?” 

“No. It would have made nine at 
table.” She said, then, “I may go to 
England next month, Tony. That is, if 
you don’t mind.” 

Tony said, “Of course I mind. Isn’t 
this rather sudden?” 

“Rather. I had a letter from Marion 
Roberts the other day. She and her hus- 
band have taken a house for the sum- 
mer in Surrey. She asked me to come 
over for August.” 

“You want to go, I suppose?” 

“I think I do.” 

“Well, I shall miss you like the devil, 
but I want you to do whatever you like 
about it.” How, he asked himself, staring 
at her unhappily, had he managed to 
fail her so badly that they could talk 
to each other politely like this, no better 
really than strangers? And he had meant 
it all to be so different; he had meant it 
to be so splendid, this marriage of theirs. 

“That’s settled, then. I’ll write Marion 
that I’ll sail the first week in August. 
You’d better finish dressing, Tony; we’re 
having cocktails at seven-thirty.” 

“Black tie, I suppose?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, I’ll run along.” He had meant 
to say something about Julie Shaw, but 
the moment had passed. He no longer 
wanted to. Compared with the fact that 
Carol was going to England for six 
weeks, it seemed unimportant. He 
started slowly toward the door. 

Carol looked up then and smiled at 
him. Now that he was going, some of 
the fine tension seemed to be gone from 
about her mouth, from the very way she 
held her shoulders. It was almost as if 
she were holding her breath lightly, 
waiting for him to be gone. 

I must be tired, to imagine such rot, 
he thought. It’s this heat and always 
having so damned many people around, 
never being alone with her any more, 
even for an evening. 

In the hall he passed Rose, the up- 
stairs maid, a lace dinner dress of 
Carol’s over her arm. There were little 
drops of perspiration on the bridge of 
her nose but her silk uniform rustled 
coolly against her slim legs. She smiled 
at him and said good evening softly, 
and he wondered what she would do if 
he slipped his arm around her waist and 
tilted her small chin up and kissed the 
warm white hollow at the base of her 
throat. She’d be more concerned, prob- 
ably, with keeping Carol’s dress from 
being crushed than with anything 
biological. 

Well, he’d never know because upstairs 
maids, even young, pretty ones like Rose, 
didn’t interest him. The only woman he 
wanted that way was Carol; the only 
woman he had ever wanted that way 
was Carol. That was the hell of it. 
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He went into his own room and 
finished dressing. By this time the room 
was filled with a thick, sweet-smelling 
dusk. He turned on the lights and re- 
garded himself dispassionately in the 
mirror on his dressing-room door. 

A tall young man, not yet thirty, with 
light brown hair, brown eyes flecked 
with green, and a well-cut sensitive 
mouth. There were lines about his eyes 
and mouth that had not been there a 
few years ago, he noticed. 

And then his image faded from the 
mirror and he saw Carol’s reflection 
there, instead, her lips curved in her 
cool, remote but wholly beautiful smile, 
her eyes aloof, enigmatic, telling him 
nothing, never telling him anything. 

Turning away abruptly, he snapped 
out the lights and wondered why he had 
had the bad taste to try to take her 
in his arms just now. He didn’t often 
do it; at least, not any more. For some 
time, now, he had disciplined himself 
never to let her see how much he de- 
sired her, how much he wanted her. Be- 
cause it seemed to upset her, annoy her. 
Why in hell, he asked himself violently, 
should it annoy her to know he liked 
to make love to her? 

But he had been asking himself this 
question for some time, and he knew 
there wasn’t any answer to it. He turned 
and walked across the room and down 
the stairs. 

By eight-thirty, Ives Towner saw that 
Carol’s dinner party had reached the 
exact stage all her dinner parties in- 
variably reached by eight-thirty. The 
heady effect of the cocktails had begun 
to wear off and the insidious effect of 
the wine had begun to be felt. 

Sam St. John was a little drunk. By 
the end of the evening, he would be 
quite drunk but pleasantly so. Loring 
North, the newspaper publisher, would 
be as sober when he left as he had 
been when he arrived; no matter how 
much he drank, he never showed it. 
Tony, looking slightly less tired than 
usual, wasn’t drinking anything except 
sherry. 

Little Eve St. John wasn’t drinking 
anything. She never did. Irma North 
had had too many cocktails before 
dinner, and now she was having too 
much wine. Inna drank badly, just as 
Brenda drank superlatively well. 

He caught her eye down the length 
of the table and smiled at her. She had 
high cheekbones, narrow dark eyes with 
very white irises and a sulky, carnation- 
red mouth. For some time he had been 
seeing her pretty constantly. Probably 
everyone here tonight thought they were 
having an affair. It amused him to know 
that they weren’t. 

Brenda didn’t want an affair with 
him; she wanted him to marry her. He 
could have told her that he wouldn’t. 
In fact, he had told her in all but so 
many words again and again. Was it his 
fault that she chose not to believe him? 

Irma North leaned forward suddenly 
and, looking at him, said: “Whom do 
you suppose I saw in Trudeau’s Market 
today?” 

He knew, but he said, “I can’t 
imagine.” 

She said: “I saw Julie Shaw.” 

Julie Shaw. Eight years ago — and they 
had both been too young, and he had 
wanted too much from her too quickly. 
And when she couldn’t give it to him, 
he had looked elsewhere for it and found 
it— and the girl he had found it with 
had been seven years older than he and 
two years divorced. Her kisses had been 
knowing and her arms had held him 
warmly, and he thought he would never 
quite forget how sick Julie’s eyes had 
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looked when she had found him making 
love to that other girl in a parked car 
at a country-club dance. 

In eight years he hadn’t been able to 
forget her eyes. If only she had given 
him a chance to explain that it was 
merely a matter of a few kisses. But she 
wouldn’t see him, and within two weeks 
she had run off to New York with 
Michael Shaw, married him and sailed 
with him to France. 

Now she was back in town and Irma 
North had seen her and was saying 
so, and Brenda was asking in her faintly 
insolent voice: “Who is Julie Shaw?” 

Ives wanted to smile at her and say: 
“Why, she is the little black-haired girl 
I intended to marry but something hap- 
pened, something I was to blame for, 
and since then I haven’t wanted to 
marry anyone, darling, not even you.” 

But Carol said, instead: “Why, she is 
the girl who jilted Ives seven years ago 
to run off to Paris with his young cousin, 
Michael Shaw.” 

“Only it wasn’t seven years ago, it was 
eight,” corrected Ives softly, “and they 
didn’t go to Paris, they went to some 
little town in Normandy.” And he 
thought, You’re looking very calm and 
amused, Carol darling, but you weren’t 
any more amused than I was when Julie 
ran off with our handsome young cousin. 

“Has she changed any?” asked Eve St. 
John now, her eyes fastened eagerly on 
Irma. “Is she still as pretty as ever?” 

Yes, Irma, is she still as pretty as 
ever? She was pretty, you know — such a 
pretty little dark girl with funny gray 
eyes and a wide, sweet mouth. 

Irma said: “Pretty? I never thought 
she was pretty. Did you think she was 
pretty, Loring?” 

“I don’t know whether she was pretty 
or not,” said Loring North slowly, “but 
she certainly had something.” 

Yes, Loring, she certainly had some- 
thing. Ives held his wineglass up to the 
candlelight and slid the crystal stem 
around fast in his fingers so that the 
champagne jumped up and down inside 
the glass. And Eve St. John said: 
“There’s a child, isn’t there? A boy 
named Michael.” 

“No,” said Tony Conant unexpectedly, 
grinning, “not a boy. A little girl. A little 
blond girl. She looks like an angel but 
she’s a holy terror.” 

There was a little silence, and then 
Carol said, “I gather, then, that you 
have seen both Julie and the child.” 

“Yes,” said Tony. “They were in the 
office this afternoon. Came in to see old 
Moffat. I meant to tell you about it.” 

So Tony has seen you, too, Ives thought. 
And you have a little girl. A little blond 
girl. Well, Michael was blond. Tall and 
blond with a pleasant southern voice. Did 
you love him? I wonder. Did you love 
him as much as I could have taught you 
to love me? I don’t think so, Julie. 

“I guess she had pretty tough going 
for a while after Mike Shaw died,” said 
Sam St. John reflectively. 

“Oh, I don’t know” — Irma North’s 
smile was sweetly malicious — “not if all 
the things you heard about her were 
true.” 

What did she mean by that? Loring 
wanted to know, his voice a little ugly. 

Irma said she didn’t mean anything, 
really, only everyone knew Mike Shaw 
had died and left Julie without a penny, 
and you couldn’t barge around Europe 
for six or seven years on nothing. 

Loring said flatly that whatever she 
had heard he didn’t believe it. He said 
women made him sick, the way they 
were always trying to stir up something. 

“Good heavens,” gasped Irma, her 
voice suddenly defensive, “anyone would 
think it was you, Loring, who was so 


crazy aoout Julie, instead of Ives.” 

There was a little silence, at the end 
of which Brenda Lane said: “Were you 
crazy about her, Ives?” 

Ives grinned at her. He said: “Didn’t 
you just hear Irma say that I was?” 

Driving negligently with one hand, 
Ives extracted two cigarets from a 
package on the dashboard, thrust one 
between Brenda’s lips and one between 
his own and reached for the lighter. 
Then he said, “Not very polite of you, 
darling, to walk out like this on Carol’s 
very nice dinner party.” 

“It wasn’t a nice dinner party,” said 
Brenda. “It was a lousy dinner party.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I thought it was 
rather good. The champagne was ex- 
cellent.” 

“Well, the conversation was dull.” 

“That’s funny. I didn’t find it so. I 
thought it was amusing.” 

“Well,” said Brenda, “I wasn’t 
amused.” 

“So you left?” 

In the faint moonlight the delicate 
contours of Brenda’s face looked white 
and lovely. She said: “Eight years ago I 
was thirteen. Sex was something you 
read about in a book — the little one your 
mother gave you with all that rot about 
the birds and flowers, and the other one 
that you found hidden on the bottom 
shelf of the bookcase.” 

“So what?” said Ives, his voice amused. 

“So you were discovering love with 
someone else. Was she the first girl you 
ever cared for — seriously, I mean?” 

“Oh, yes. Definitely.” You were, you 
know, Julie; you were my first dear love. 

“I suppose you were terribly shattered, 
when she went off like that.” 

“Yes, I was. Completely shattered.” 

“But you did get over it eventually?” 

“Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that I survived it.” 

“Then you didn’t get over it. But that’s 
absurd! Eight years. You must have!” 

“That’s what I tell myself.” Ives 
grinned at her. That half-insolent, half- 
tender grin that was at once the most 
maddening and the most enchanting 
thing about him. 

“But you’re not sure? You don’t really 
know?” 

Don’t go on with it, Brenda. Don’t 
be such a little fool. Don’t you see it 
isn’t any good? 

“I can tell better about that after I’ve 
seen her, don’t you think?” 

“Meaning, I suppose, that you’re hop- 
ing you will find her as exciting and 
desirable as you did eight years ago?” 

“Well,” protested Ives, “that’s almost 
too much to expect, wouldn’t you say?” 

“I hate you!” said Brenda. 

Oh, no, you don’t; you love me. But 
I don’t love you, little Brenda. I’ve never 
pretended to. I’ve only made love to you 
— and never too ardently. 

“No,” said Brenda, when he didn’t 
speak or even look at her, “I don’t hate 
you. I’m crazy about you. So what?” 

“So don’t spoil everything by being 
like this.” 

“Like what?” 

“Like this. You know. I’ll stop the car 
and you drive for a while.” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t want to drive.” 

“You mean you don’t want me to 
make love to you and you know if you 
drive I will?” 

“Yes, I guess that’s what I mean.” 

“Well, I won’t make love to you.” 

“Listen, Ives. I’ve got to know. Are you 
still in love with her?” 

“With Julie Shaw?” 

“Yes. Are you, Ives? After all these 
years?” 



Am I still in love with you, Julie? I 
don’t know, but I rather think I am. 
Anyway, that’s my affair and yours. 

“I was a fool to ask you that,” said 
Brenda in a hard voice. “I should have 
known you wouldn’t tell me.” 

“Yes,” said Ives softly, “you should 
have.” He added, “Sure you don’t want 
to drive, darling?” 

“Oh, very well.” She spoke tonelessly 
now, without emotion. 

In the moonlight he saw that her 
face looked white and drained of its 
beauty. And she looked older than 
twenty-one. She looked five years older. 
But she had never looked quite young 
since she had fallen in love with him 
one winter’s night when he had taken 
her home from a country-club dance. 
Stew Taylor, the boy she had gone with, 
had passed out cold early in the evening, 
and Ives had stepped out of the stag 
line and taken Stew’s place. 

Before the end of the evening he had 
taken the place of all the other men in 
Brenda’s life. It was not until later, 
much later, that she was to know how 
tragic this was. At the time she thought 
it was the loveliest thing that could 
have happened to her. 

She changed places with him now and . 
they drove for perhaps fifteen minutes 
without speaking. The road was white 
with moonlight. They drove for per- 
haps a quarter of a mile along the dark 
edge of the lake and he didn’t touch 
her or speak to her, but she was as 
achingly aware of him as if she had 
been in his arms. 

She thought that if he didn’t touch 
her soon, or speak to her, she would 
die. Then, when she couldn’t stand it 
another second, she slowed the car to 
thirty, and then to twenty, and then 
she drove it off the road and cut the 
engine. Turning to him, she put both 
her hands behind his head and kissed 
him passionately. 

Presently, with her arms still around 
him, he leaned forward and turned on 
the ignition. It had been a mistake ask- 
ing her to drive. The minute she had 
kissed him, he had been sure that this 
wasn’t what he wanted; at least, not 
from Brenda. A week earlier it might 
have been, but it wasn’t now; it quite 
possibly never would be again. 

Julie was giving Michael a bath. They 
had driven to the lake in Julie’s second- 
hand roadster and swum lazily in the 
clear, fresh water. Then they had driven 
home along leafy back roads through a 
warm lilac dusk. Now Julie was giving 
Michael a bath, and they were going 
to have a picnic supper of sandwiches 
and milk and strawberries. They would 
eat it on the shallow porch that clung 
to the kitchen wing of this hundred- 
year-old house and looked straight over 
the tops of trees and the roofs of the 
houses of Westboro, toward the lake, 
shimmering in a blaze of setting sun 
seven miles away. 

Michael slid down in the ancient tub 
until the soapy water touched her chin. 
She said: “We love it here, don’t we, 
Mummy?” 

“Yes, darling.” Michael’s straight, fair 
hair was pinned in an absurd knot on the 
top of her head, and her back had two 
narrow white lines where the straps on 
her sun-suit crossed. 

“We love the squeaky floors and the 
twisty staircase and the garden and 
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the view. We ■particularly love the view, 
don’t we, Mummy?” 

“Yes, we particularly love the view, 
darling.” 

“It’s the same one you used to come 
’way up here to see when you were a 
little girl, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s the same one.” 

“Tell me about later — when you grew 
up and married my father and went to 
live in France.” 

“Well, we went to a little town in 
Normandy called Caudebec-en-Caux. It 
was on a river, and there was a big brass 
bell that you rang when you wanted the 
ferryboat, and there were villas all along 
the river with children playing in the 
gardens.” 

“It was better than New York, wasn’t 
it, Mummy?” 

“Yes, darling, it was quite a bit better 
than New York.” 

“But not so good as this. This is going 
to be lovely, isn’t it, Mummy?” 

“Yes, darling, I hope so.” 

“And Mrs. McGurn isn’t a nurse, is 
she? She’s just here to help cook and 
wash dishes and things?” 

“That’s right. Jump out now, darling, 
so I can dry you.” 

Julie finished drying Michael and went 
to get her pajamas. Michael hopped 
around the bathroom on one leg, chant- 
ing, “Look, Mummy, look! I’m an ostrich. 
I’m a one-legged ostrich.” She stopped 
by the window and said: “There’s a man 
coming up the path.” 

“Where?” asked Julie, coming in with 
a pair of blue pajamas over her arm. 

“Right there,” said Michael, pointing. 

Julie looked out of the window, turned 
away quickly and said: “Here, darling, 
get into your pajamas.” 

“But Mummy, you said we could have 
supper on the porch.” 

“Yes,” said Julie. “I tell you what, you 


stay up here and put your animals to 
bed, and I’ll go down and get rid of him 
and then we’ll have supper just as we 
planned.” 

“All right,” said Michael. Then her 
small pink face screwed up anxiously. 
“He doesn’t look as if he were selling 
anything; are you sure you can manage 
it?” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “perfectly sure.” 

She went into her own room, took off 
her white shorts and halter and put on 
a pair of dark blue slacks and a white 
shirt. She licked a comb through her 
hair and went downstairs. 

Ives Towner was leaning against the 
mantelpiece in the sitting room fitting 
a yellow flower into the buttonhole of 
his tweed coat. 

He looked up and smiled at her. 

Eight years, and he looked just the 
same — same flat, arrogant shoulders; 
same casual, pleasant clothes; same way 
of smiling — intimately, with a sort of 
tender insolence. Looking at him, Julie 
knew she had expected he would be 
different, that somehow the years would 
have changed him. It was confusing to 
find that they hadn’t. 

He was, it seemed, thinking much the 
same thing about her. He said, his voice 
bewildered: “You don’t look any older 
than you did eight years ago. You don’t 
look any more than nineteen.” Then he 
said, “But I don’t like those pants you 
are wearing or that shirt. They don’t do 
a thing for your figure.” He frowned 
at her. “Maybe you haven’t got your 
lovely little figure any more.” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “I have. It’s just as 
good as ever. In fact, it’s better.” She 
sat down on a plum-colored sofa with 
a carved back. She looked at Ives and 
clenched her hands in the pockets of 
her blue slacks. 

He said, “Why did you do it, Julie? 


Why did you run off like that, without 
giving me a chance to explain?” 

“Nothing you could have said then 
would have been any good.” 

“You mean that because you were so 
young and inexperienced nothing I 
could have said then would have been 
any good, but now you understand?” 

Julie said, “I mean that now I can 
understand better.” 

“But you still don’t really understand.” 

Julie could hear Michael running 
across the room overhead in her bare 
feet. She could see her tucking her white 
duck and her pink rabbit and her brown 
bear into the doll’s bed at the foot of 
her own high spool bed. She could see 
the blue-and-white quilt on the spool 
bed and how Michael would look in an 
hour or two, tucked into it. 

Ives, watching her, saw her face go 
still and expressionless, and he said 
abruptly, “Oh, hell, let’s skip it, shall 
we, darling?” He added, “Are you in love 
with anyone?” 

“No. Are you?” 

“Yes. I’m in love with you. I have 
been for years.” 

“Oh, that! I mean anyone else?” 

“I don’t know. I was last week. I sup- 
pose I was a little last night. A girl 
named Brenda — Brenda Lane.” 

“I don’t seem to remember the name.” 

“You wouldn’t. She’s new here in 
Westboro. Moved here from Rochester 
three years ago. Her father has some- 
thing to do with the new power plant.” 

“Pretty, I suppose?” 

“Pretty,” said Ives, “and young, and 
born knowing how to put more fun into 
a kiss than most women get out of a 
lifetime.” 

“It sounds like nice going,” Julie 
grinned. “Why don’t you do something 
about it?” 

“Because I don’t want to. Why haven’t 
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you ever let me know where to find you?” 

“Because I didn’t want you to find me. 
I had Michael and my job, and I didn’t 
have time for you, Ives.” 

I didn’t have time for you, Ives; be- 
sides, I didn’t ever want to see you again. 
Not after what happened. But that was 
silly because I have seen you now and 
you are just a good-looking young man 
with an insolent smile. You can never 
hurt me again, Ives. You can never mean 
anything to me at all. 

“So you didn’t have time for me? You 
ran off and married Michael Shaw and 
had a baby and came back to New York 
and got a job. What sort of job, was it?” 

“It was in a publishing house.” 

“And you got a job in a publishing 
house but you didn’t have time for me. 
How did it work out?” he asked abruptly. 
“I mean, your being married to Mike?” 

“All right during the little time we 
had.” 

“I know. I was sorry about that. I was, 
really, Julie. I hated him for catching 
you on the rebound like that, but when 
he died, I was sorry. Tell me, Julie, did 
you miss me at all? Did you ever think 
of me?” 

Yes, I missed you, Ives. I missed your 
gay, insolent smile and your love-mak- 
ing which frightened me, and your 
charming, selfish manners. I missed you 
and I thought about you— a lot that first 
year, less the next, and these past five 
or six almost not at all. And the less I 
thought of you, Ives, the better I liked 
it. 

She said: “No, I didn’t miss you, Ives. 
I suppose too many things happened to 
me too fast. After Michael was bom I 
was busy thinking of her and how I was 
going to take care of her.” 

“You seem to have managed pretty 
well.” 

“I managed,” said Julie; “I don’t know 
how well.” 

“How old is she now?” 

"Seven,” said Julie, “almost.” 

"Imagine your having a child almost 
seven years old. It’s ridiculous. Does she 
look like you?” 

“No. She looks like Mike. She’s sweet.” 

"I bet she is.” Ives grinned. “There 
must have been a lot of men who have 
wanted to be a father to her.” 

“There’ve been a few, but none who 
had the right qualifications.” 

“Good Lord, that certainly puts me 
on a spot.” 

“Yes, it does. Still,” said Julie slowly, 
"you have one.” 

“One qualification?” 

"Yes. You have a lot of money.” 

Ives looked startled. He frowned at 
her. “I never knew before that you were 
mercenary.” 

“I’m not. That is, not for myself. But 
I want Michael to have a nice life.” 

Ives said, “I see.” He added, “Well, I 
should hate to be a means to an end.” 

“I know you would, darling. So we 
won’t go on with it.” 

“Only we will. Damn it, you know we 
will. At least I will. You knew that when 
you came back here.” 

"No.” Julie shook her head firmly. 
“For all I knew you were married and 
had children of your own. I hadn’t seen 
anyone from Westboro for years.” 

“Well, I’m not.” 

"I know you’re not, now. I was simply 
telling you that I didn’t know it when 
I came back.” 

“Then why did you come back?” 

“Michael had pneumonia in March, 
and she didn’t get over it the way she 
should, and the doctor said she ought to 
have a summer in the country. That was 
one reason. There were others, but they 
all had to do with her — with Michael 
and me. You wouldn’t understand if I 
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told you, and anyway, I’m not going to 
tell you.” 

“All right,” said Ives, “but I think I 
know. You haven’t ever given the kid 
much time and she almost died and you 
got scared.” 

“Well,” said Julie, “you’re partly right.” 
She added defiantly, “But I did the best 
I could. That last nursemaid came well 
recommended. I didn’t know she’d let 
Michael walk to dancing school without 
her galoshes. And I didn’t know until it 
all came out when she was delirious that 
she used to lie awake nights waiting for 
me to come in.” 

“That was silly,” said Ives crossly. 

“Yes, I know it was silly,” said Julie. 
"You’ve got to go now because I prom- 
ised her I’d get rid of you in half an 
hour. I suppose you think that’s silly, 
too.” 

“Yes,” said Ives, “I do. I’ll go — but I’ll 
come back later. About nine, say?” 

“No,” said Julie. 

“Well,” said Ives, “about nine-thirty, 
then. I’ll park the car at the end of the 
lane so as not to waken the child. And 
for heaven’s sake, put on some decent 
clothes.” 

Julie Shaw lay on her back, her arms 
folded beneath her head, her eyes 
screwed up against the sun. She was 
wearing white shorts and a blue halter, 
and her bare feet were thrust into dis- 
reputable tennis shoes. She had been 
eating strawberries, and there was a deep 
pink stain at one corner of her mouth. 

She said, "It’s nice of you, Tony, to 
come to see me like this — but not very 
bright of you, probably.” 

Tony Conant said, "What do you 
mean, not very bright of me?” 

“Well, Carol isn’t going to like it.” 

“Don’t be funny.” 

“I’m not. I’m merely telling you some- 
thing you already know. I’ve been back 
nearly two weeks and she doesn’t know 
I’m in town. Obviously, you aren’t sup- 
posed to, either.” 

“See here,” said Tony irritably, 
"haven’t I even a right to my own 
friendships?” 

"No,” said Julie, "not when you’re 
married you haven’t.” 

"Listen,” said Tony, “I like you. I 
liked you when you walked into my of- 
fice two weeks ago, and I like you today.” 

“I like you, too,” said Julie. “I like 
you better than any man I’ve met for 
a long time.” 

"Why?” asked Tony. 

“I don’t know exactly, and probably 
I shouldn’t have told you that. I’m al- 
ways rushing into things. Friendships 
should grow, shouldn’t they, not just 
spring full-fledged out of a first meet- 
ing?” She was frowning at him, her 
gray-green eyes narrowed intently. 

"I don’t know,” Tony said. "I’ve never 
had much experience with friendship, 
I’m afraid. That is, with women.” 

"No,” said Julie, “I suppose you 
haven’t. They would expect other things 
from you. Well, that’s natural, of course. 
No young, attractive man ever has close 
women friends; he may have pleas- 
ant business or social relationships 
with women but he doesn’t have inti- 
mate women friends. You agree with me, 
don’t you?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve never thought 
much about it. You mean, I suppose, 
that any emotional relationship between 
a man and a woman means that eventu- 
ally they’re bound to become lovers.” 

"Yes. That is, I mean they eventually 
reach a point where they have to decide 
one way or the other about it.” 

"I don’t know,” said Tony again. "I 
shouldn’t think it would be so, neces- 
sarily. Take you and me, for instance.” 



He stopped abruptly, his eyes a little 
shocked. Hadn’t all this vague exhilara- 
tion he had known for two weeks now 
meant just that? But that was absurd. 
He was in love with Carol. 

He laughed uncertainly. He said: "How 
did we get started on this, anyway?” 

“Oh, something I said, probably. Let’s 
skip it, shall we?” Julie grinned at him 
and jumped up. She said: “I promised 
to take Michael bathing before lunch.” 

They walked back toward the house, 
stood for a moment on the porch. In 
front of them a meadow fell away 
abruptly into a thickly wooded hillside. 
Over the tops of the trees they could see 
the roofs of the houses in the village, 
and in the distance, at the edge of the ho- 
rizon, the lake seven miles away, the 
water the same cloudy blue as the sky. 

It was Sunday morning, and Tony was 
supposed to be playing golf with Sam 
St. John. He would have to think up some 
reason for not having shown up at the 
club before noon, or maybe he wouldn’t 
bother. Perhaps when Carol asked him, 
he would simply say, "I spent the morn- 
ing with Julie Shaw.” He tried to imag- 
ine what would happen if he said that. 

Julie said: “It’s hazy today. You can’t 
see the Adirondacks at all.” 

“The sunsets must be gorgeous from 
here,” said Tony. He stood beside her, 
not touching her, but terribly aware of 
her, as he had been now since that mo- 
ment when he had said, "Take you and 
me, for instance.” 

"They are. I used to climb up here 
when I was a child just to see them. I 
wanted to live here even then.” 

"So now you’ve brought Michael back 
here?” 

“Yes,” said Julie. "We can’t stay long. 
Just this summer. I’ve got it all figured 
out, and if I am careful I can manage 
this summer. It may be enough,” she 
added slowly. “It may make a difference 
in her whole life.” 

"If that is what you want from the 
summer,” said Tony slowly, "I hope you 
get it.” 

“It is what I want,” said Julie quietly. 
"It’s what I want more than anything 
in the world.” 

And looking at her, he knew it was. 
He said: “About Carol. I’ll have it out 
with her. I don’t know why she’s taking 
this attitude, but it’s absurd. I’ll see 
that she asks you to dinner.” 

The child Michael ran around the side 
of the house, a bathing suit clutched in 
her hands. She said, “Mummy, you said 
we could go swimming before lunch,” 
saw Tony and stopped. 

Julie said, "Yes, darling, I know I did, 
and we’re going. We’re going right 
away.” Then she turned to Tony. "Don’t 
do that — about dinner, you know.” 

"Yes,” said Tony. "I’m going to. Every- 
thing will be all right. She’ll call you 
up soon.” 

“Well,” said Julie, "we’ll see.” 

He wanted to say, “What do you mean 
by that?” but he knew what she meant, 
and he knew she knew. So there was no 
use in it. Much better to say again, 
"Good-by — and it’s been fun.” 

But he still didn’t go, and Julie stared 
at him thoughtfully as if she were try- 
ing to decide something, and presently, 
as if she had decided, she said: "The 
next time you come I must show you the 
house. It’s over a hundred years old and 
quite lovely.” 

"Yes,” said Tony, "I’d like that. I like 
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old houses, and this is one of the oldest 
around here.” 

He went then, feeling much better. 
Whatever happened about the dinner, 
Julie had inferred that he would come 
again. There was something reassuring 
about that. He drove swiftly down the 
narrow gravel road but at the bend he 
turned and looked back. 

They were still standing there — Julie 
and Michael. Julie was not looking at 
him, she was looking at the child, and 
she was laughing. 

All day Tony hadn’t been able to for- 
get how those two had looked standing 
in the sunlight as he drove away. All 
day, playing golf or mixing drinks at 
the club, and later at home, he remem- 
bered and he wanted to say something 
to Carol about asking Julie Shaw to 
dinner. But he didn’t. It ought to be 
easy to say to your own wife, “Listen, 
Carol, I saw Julie Shaw again today and 
I think she’s a swell person. I told her 
you’d give her a ring and ask her to 
dinner.” 

It ought to be easy, but somehow it 
wasn’t. And now it was one o’clock and 
everyone had gone home, and they had 
gone upstairs to bed. 

Tony belted a dark silk dressing 
gown about his waist, shoved his feet 
into leather slippers and walked across 
the hall to Carol’s room. She was 
propped up in bed reading a magazine. 
She looked surprised to see him. She 
had said good night to him when she had 
come upstairs half an hour before. 

He sat down on the bed. The room 
was dim except for the little pool of 
light that the reading lamp on the bed- 
side' table threw over the bed. Carol 
lay in this little pool of light. Tony sat 
just outside it, on the foot of the bed. 

He looked at his wife and smiled. He 


had felt gay and relaxed and quietly 
excited all day. Whenever he thought of 
Julie Shaw, life seemed a fine and ex- 
citing piece of business. And now here 
was Carol, lying back against her pil- 
lows, and if he reached forward and 
turned off that lamp, the room would 
be dark and cool. 

He took the magazine away from her 
and lifted her hands and laid them 
against his face. He said: “Carol, love is 
a swell thing. That is, it could be if you 
would just let it.” 

She lay very still, not saying anything. 
Not helping him at all. 

He tried again. “Listen, darling, we 
could have such fun. It should be like 
that, you know — gay and joyous and ex- 
citing, an adventure. What’s the use,” he 
finished, a little wildly, holding her 
hands tightly, “of going on at all unless 
we have that?” 

“When you talk like that,” said Carol 
in a slow, wrenched voice, “I realize that 
I should never, never have married you.” 

Tony dropped her hands. He stood 
up. His face was pale and his mouth 
twitched at one corner. He said: “It’s 
a hell of a shame you ever did.” He 
walked across the room and out the 
door. 

“Do you think that it was all right to 
ask her?” said Eve St. John anxiously, 
handing her husband the top to the 
thermos jug. 

Sam took the top and screwed it onto 
the wide neck of the jug. Usually he 
waited and made the cocktails after he 
got to camp, but tonight he’d made 
them at home. He said: “Of course. Why 
not?” He set the jug down on the kitch- 
en table and picked up a fried chicken 
wing and began to eat it. He looked at 
Eve and saw that she was frowning. He 
said: “For heaven’s sake, why shouldn’t 


you have asked her? You wanted her to 
come, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. That is, I don’t know. She’s been 
back nearly three weeks and no one has 
invited her to dinner, and I guess Irma 
and I are the only ones who have called 
on her. It seems funny.” 

“It seems damned stupid, if you ask 
me. You women are just like a bunch of 
sheep; not one of you dares make a 
move without the other. And you’ve all 
been waiting for Carol to make the first 
move.” 

“Well, maybe we have. After all, it was 
Ives ” 

Sam St. John laughed. “Sure, it was 
Ives. Well, he isn’t losing any time 
waiting to see whether Carol’s going to 
ask her to dinner or not.” 

“What do you mean? Has that started 
up again?” asked Eve. 

“Has what started up again?” 

“You know. Ives and Julie.” 

“How should I know? All I said was 
that he wasn’t waiting to see what Carol 
was going to do about Julie. I didn’t say 
anything had started up again.” 

“But you do mean he’s been seeing 
her?” 

“Well, why not? I know they’ve been 
swimming a couple of times, and some- 
one passed them in Ives’ car the other 
day going toward Montreal. Of course 
they may not have gone to Montreal.” 

“I bet they did. I bet they went to 
Montreal,” said Eve. “Well, it’s too late 
now. I’ve asked all three of them.” 

Sam said, “What do you mean, all 
three of them?” 

“Why, Julie and Ives and Brenda. 
After all,” said Eve dramatically, “there 
is Brenda. He’s been going around with 
her now for a year and a half. You 
can’t laugh that off, Sam St. John.” 

“No,” agreed Sam, “I guess you can’t.” 
He walked over to the icebox and began 
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taking out bottles of ginger ale. He lined 
up six bottles on the black-and-white 
linoleum and then came back and patted 
Eve on the shoulder. “Cheer up,” he said, 
“it’s the Fourth of July; you got to ex- 
pect a certain amount of fireworks.” 

The last skyrocket left the earth with 
a hissing, frightening sound, zoomed 
in a tremendous arc through the black- 
velvet backdrop of the sky and exploded 
into a thousand blue and scarlet and 
green fragments. 

Sam St. John started back toward the 
circle around the fire. The fire had 
burned itself out to a mass of pale sal- 
mon-pink embers, and the five or six 
people sitting around it were a vague 
blur of shoulders and faces and hunched- 
up knees. Carol Conant’s dress was a 
whiter blur than Brenda Lane’s yellow 
bathing suit, and the only thing dis- 
cernible about Tony Conant was the 
right shoulder of his blue-and-white- 
striped beach robe. He was lying on his 
side, his face turned away from the fire. 

“Well,” said Sam to no one in par- 
ticular, “that’s all there is — there isn’t 
any more.” He sat down beside Weston 
Reid. 

Reid didn’t say anything. Sam saw that 
he was looking at Carol Conant, and he 
thought: Weston’s a queer duck. I bet 
he hasn’t any use for any of us, really. 
He just puts up with us because he’s got 
a yen for Carol. And a lot of good that 
will ever do him. 

But after all, this was his party and 
Weston was his guest. He was also, as 
Sam knew, one of the most important 
defense lawyers in the East and the first 
wealthy New Yorker to choose Westboro 
as a place of summer residence. His 
action meant that in time the village 
might hope to gather to its bosom a 
small summer colony. As president of 
the First National Bank, Sam couldn’t 
afford to overlook that. He had to make 
certain gestures. 

He said: “By the way, Weston, I won- 
der if you would speak to the boys some 
Monday at Rotary. They’ve been at me 
to get you to. Any subject you like, you 
know. We’d certainly appreciate having 
the opportunity of listening to you.” 

Weston Reid smiled. “Why, certainly, 
Sam. Why not?” 

Sam laughed. “That’s right; why not? 
I guess after all the experience you’ve 
had speaking in public, it’s sort of sec- 
ond nature for you to get up and talk. 
I certainly envy you the ability ” 

Carol Conant stood up and started 
walking up the beach toward the cot- 
tage. Reid said, “Excuse me,” to Sam 
and got up and followed her. 

Tony moved his eyes from Carol’s 
white dress, which now was just a pale 
glimmer in the distance, to Brenda’s 
yellow bathing suit. He said: “How 
about another swim before this party 
breaks up?” 

It was so hot that at ten o’clock they 
were still in bathing suits that dried 
almost as soon as they came out of the 
water. 

Ives said: “Sure. Wait a minute and 
I’ll find Julie. I think she and Loring 
are mixing more drinks.” He hauled 
himself to his feet and went off up the 
beach. 

Brenda watched him go, letting her 
cigaret burn down until it scorched her 
fingers. She said: “Mrs. Shaw is very 
attractive, isn’t she?” 

“Very,” said Tony. Carol’s dress had 
disappeared completely now. 

He thought: Ten days and I feel just 
as I did that night I walked out of her 
room; ten days and I don’t feel anything 
at all about her. We can’t go on this way; 
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at least, I can’t. She doesn’t seem to care; 
she doesn’t seem to notice anything but 
she does. She knows something is wrong, 
but she doesn’t know what; she doesn’t 
know that after all these years I’ve sud- 
denly stopped caring. I’ll never want her 
again. And I’ve got to do something 
about it. We can’t just go on this way. 
We’ve got to have a showdown. 

Brenda said: “I may go to New York, 
Tony. I wanted to talk to you about it. 
You see, I have a chance to go there and 
live with a girl I know. Mary Borden. 
She’s a professional model. I mean, she 
poses for commercial photographers and 
for the better illustrators.” 

“Sure, I know,” said Tony — “cigaret 
ads and things.” 

“Yes,” said Brenda. “She’s doing aw- 
fully well. She makes about a hundred 
dollars a week. She’s been at me for a 
long time to come down and sign up 
with an agency. She says I’m the type 
they’re after. What do you think, Tony?” 

“Sure,” said Tony enthusiastically; 
“you’d look swell on the back of a maga- 
zine, Brenda. I think your friend is 
right. I think you’re just the right type 
— nice and streamlined through the hips 
and sort of high-hat looking through 
the eyebrows.” 

“No, but seriously, Tony, I did want 
to talk to you about it. You see, my fa- 
ther and mother are willing for me to 
go but I wanted to talk to someone else.” 

“What does Ives think about it?” 
asked Tony. 

Brenda said, “I haven’t said anything 
about it to him yet, but I think I’ll go, 
Tony.” 

“Won’t it be awfully hot in New York 
now?” asked Tony. “I mean, perhaps 
you’d better wait until fall.” 

“No,” said Brenda, “I’m not going to 
wait. If I go at all I’m going now. You 
see,” she added, her voice going brittle, 
“I don’t think I’m going to want to be 
in Westboro this summer.” 

And suddenly Tony saw that Brenda 
was desperately unhappy. He said: 
“Well, I spent a summer in New York 
once. I lived in Brooklyn with a couple 
of fellows. We had a furnished apart- 
ment that looked out over the harbor, 
and we used to get a great kick out of 
watching the boats come in.” 

Tony stopped talking. Brenda wasn’t 
listening to him. She was looking over 
his shoulder. Tony turned his head and 
saw Ives and Julie coming down the 
beach. 

Ives signaled to Tony and Brenda. He 
said: “Come on, you two, let’s swim out 
to the raft.” 

Brenda said: “You go on, Tony. I’m 
afraid to swim out over my head when 
it’s so dark.” 

Ives bent down and caught her hands 
and pulled her to her feet. “I’ll swim 
along beside you,” he said. “If you get 
scared you can put your hand on my 
shoulder.” 

She took her hands away from him 
and pulled on a tight yellow cap. She 
said: “All right,” and they started to 
follow Tony and Julie down the beach. 

Halfway between the fire on the beach 
and the people sitting around it and the 
dark, curled edge of the water where 
Tony and Julie were waiting for them, 
Brenda stopped. Her hand clenched 
around Ives’ wrist. She said: “Tell them 
to go on. Tell them not to wait for us. 
Tell them I have to telephone.” 

Ives looked at her and then shouted at 
Tony. He said, “Go on in. Don’t wait for 
us. Brenda has to go back to the cottage 
to telephone.” 

He turned to Brenda and unclenched 
her hand from about his wrist and 
patted her shoulder gently. He said, 
“Mad as hell at me, aren’t you. Kitten?” 



It was his intimate name for her, used 
only in intimate minutes. She caught 
her breath sharply. She raised her hand, 
and he thought for a moment she was 
going to strike him. He felt the muscles 
of his face stiffen, and then, when she 
didn’t strike him, he felt a little foolish. 

He said, “Listen, Brenda, you’re all 
chewed up about Julie Shaw and me, 
aren’t you? Well, don’t be.” 

Brenda said in a hard, light voice, 
“What do you mean, ‘don’t be’?” 

“Just that. Don’t be. There’s nothing 
to get all up in the air about. Just take 
it easy, won’t you?” 

Brenda stared at him, her face hara 
and unlovely. “I know. You don’t want 
me to make a scene. You think I may 
make a scene, so you’re being sweet to 
me; you’re being sweet to little Brenda 
so she won’t behave badly and embarrass 
everyone. Well, you needn’t worry.” 

“I’m not worrying. I’m just asking you 
to be a sweet, sensible girl and not do 
anything you’ll be sorry for, later. There 
isn’t any reason why I shouldn’t have 
brought Julie to this picnic tonight. 
There isn’t, is there?” When she didn’t 
answer him, he continued softly, “No, 
there isn’t, and you know it, Brenda. 
You know it — and that’s what is burn- 
ing you up.” 

“It isn’t just tonight,” said Brenda. “It 
isn’t just this silly picnic.” 

“What is it, then?” said Ives. 

“It’s all the times you’ve taken her 
swimming — and Montreal — and the way 
you look at her. Look,” said Brenda, her 
voice shaking. “Why can’t you be hon- 
est with me? Why can’t you tell me 
straight out that ” 

“That what, darling?” 

“That she’s come home and you’ve 
seen her and it’s all begun again, right 
where it left off eight years ago. Why 
can’t you tell me that, Ives, and be done 
with it?” 

Ives said: “Listen, Brenda, won’t you 
ever grow up? I like you. I like you a 
lot. We’ve had some nice times together. 
We’ve given each other a lot of fun. 
Now, just because ” 

“I know.” Brenda wrenched away 
from the touch of his hands on her 
shoulders. “Now, just because it’s all 
over, I mustn’t let on that I care. It was 
just a harmless flirtation, and now it’s 
finished. Only it isn’t. I won’t let it end, 
Ives. I won’t let it, I tell you! You can’t 
treat me like this.” Her voice choked 
hysterically. 

“Like what?” said Ives evenly, his eyes 
growing angry. 

“Like this. Everyone feeling sorry for 
me.” 

“Listen,” said Ives. “No one will feel 
sorry for you unless you feel sorry for 
yourself. There are half a dozen men 
who will be delighted to take my place.” 

“Then you are through? Then I am 
right. You are all washed up with me?” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

“But it’s what you meant. It is what 
you meant, isn’t it? Well, I won’t stay 
here and give everyone in this damn 
town a chance to laugh at me. I don’t 
have to stay here. I can go to New York.” 

“That job with the model agency?” 

“Yes. Mary Borden keeps writing to 
me. The only reason I haven’t gone be- 
fore is — well, you know. I couldn’t bear 
to leave you, Ives. But now ” 

“Now you want to go?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it’s probably a good idea. I told 
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you six months ago you ought to go.” 

“I know you did. I guess even then you 
wanted to get me out of town.” 

“That isn’t true and you know it isn’t. 
I simply said that you were the sort of 
girl who should be in New York; that it 
was a shame for you to bury yourself 
here in Westboro. You’ll go a long way 
in New York, Brenda; you’ll probably go 
so far that you’ll end up in Hollywood.” 

“I don’t want to end up in Holly- 
wood. It’s too far away. If I went to 
Hollywood, I would never see you. But 

if I go to New York ” She paused 

and considered him moodily. “If I go to 
New York, Ives, and take a small apart- 
ment, will you come to see me?” 

He said, “You know I will. I’m in New 
York two or three times a month. We’ll 
have dinner and dance. And in the fall 
I may even take an apartment there my- 
self, before going to Nassau.” 

He was a fool. There was no sense in 
this. He didn’t want to see her in New 
York. He certainly didn’t intend to take 
an apartment there this fall. Why was 
he deliberately letting her think he 
might? Why couldn’t he break this off 
completely, right here and now? 

In trying to be kind, he was really 
being cruel. Or was he? She would go to 
New York and have a gay time and in 
almost no time she would have forgotten 
all about him. That was what he was 
counting on. That was what men al- 
ways counted on, he supposed, when they 
broke off an unimportant love affair 
with a girl. And a little kindness now, 
a little skillful evading of the truth, 
couldn’t possibly hurt. 

She said, “If I thought you would, 
Ives; if I could count on that . . .” 

He linked his arm through hers. They 
started back toward the group around 
the fire. He said: “Well, you can. You go 
to New York and have a nice glamorous 
time, and we’ll still manage to see a lot 
of each other.” 

Julie was swimming without a cap, her 
short black hair floating on the water 
about her small face. She swam easily, 
without effort. Tony swam close to her 
on his side, his eyes on her face. 

She smiled at him. She said: “Let’s 
rest awhile when we get out there be- 
fore we start back.” 

Tony said, “Okay,” and five minutes 
later they pulled themselves up on the 
raft and sat side by side. 

Julie said, “I haven’t seen you since 
that Sunday ” 

“No,” said Tony. He wished he knew 
how to tell her what had happened 
between him and Carol. He wanted to 
say: “See here, everything has cracked 
wide open for me since I saw you last. 
That day I was in love with my wife. 
Now I’m not. I don’t know why I’m not, 
but I’m not.” 

He said: “I’ve been pretty busy, I 
guess.” Then he asked: “How’s every- 
thing going?” 

“Everything’s going fine. Michael’s 
gained two pounds. She’s sleeping a lot 
better, too. She wasn’t sleeping at all 
well in New York. That was one of the 
things . . Her voice trailed away 
lightly. She said: “About Carol’s asking 
me to dinner — don’t let that bother you, 
will you? I don’t mind; really, I don’t.” 

Tony said: “As a matter of fact, I 
didn’t ask her.” 

“Well, don’t, then.” 

“You don’t quite understand,” said 
Tony. “You see, I don’t think I’m going 
to live with her much longer, so there’s 
not much sense in asking her to have 
anyone to dinner.” 

“Oh,” said Julie, her voice shocked. “I 
didn’t know. I supposed ” 

“Yes,” said Tony, “so did I.” He added, 
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“Listen, we’d better be starting back. 
They’ll be wondering what’s happened to 
us.” 

“All right,” said Julie. They let them- 
selves down into the water and started 
to swim back. 

“I suppose there’s no use asking if I 
can come in?” said Ives. 

“No,” said Julie. She was holding her 
wet bathing suit wrapped in a towel on 
her lap. She looked toward the house. 
The upstairs was all dark. Downstairs 
there was one light burning in the sit- 
ting room. It had a thin parchment 
shade. 

It was the new lamp with the copper 
base that she had bought the day be- 
fore: the parchment-shaded lamp and 
the blue chair, the two hooked rugs for 
Michael’s room and the dressing table 
with the blue-and- white petticoat and 
the ruffled curtains with the blue dots. 
That was all; that was absolutely all. 
She felt a little faint now when she 
thought how the four figures in her 
bankbook had suddenly become three 
fgures. Three nice big figures; still, only 
three figures. Not four any more. 

“Listen,” said Ives, “what harm can 
it do if I come in for half an hour? It’s 
not more than eleven. I’ll leave before 
twelve.” 

“No,” said Julie. 

“Did Michael like the rabbit we 
brought her from Montreal?” 

“It wasn’t a rabbit,” said Julie. “It was 
a little white, woolly lamb.” 

“Well,” said Ives, “whatever it was, did 
she like it?” 

“Yes,” said Julie. “But I’m afraid it 
won’t make her like you any better.” 

“So she doesn’t like me? So Michael 
Shaw’s little girl doesn’t like me?” 

“No,” said Julie, sighing softly, “she 
doesn’t.” 

“See here,” said Ives, “that’s silly. You 
know it is. Why shouldn’t she like me? 
I’ve always been nice to her, haven’t I?” 

“I know,” said Julie. “I told her it was 
silly. I told her there was no sense to it. 
Maybe she’ll get over it,” she added 
slowly. 

“But in the meantime, I can’t come 
in.” 

“That hasn’t anything to do with your 
coming in.” 

“You mean you just don’t want me to. 
Is that it?” 

“I mean I’m too tired to argue with 
you about — well, you know what.” 

“Listen,” said Ives, “haven’t I been 
good? Haven’t I taken you swimming 
and didn’t we drive to Montreal and 
back together and have dinner at the 
Mount Royal and dance and did I make 
love to you? Did I?” 

“No,” said Julie, “you didn’t.” 

“And do you know why I didn’t?” 

“No,” said Julie, “but I think I can 
guess.” 

“Oh, so you think you can guess. Well, 
if you’re so darn smart go ahead and 
guess. But I’ll bet you’re wrong; I’ll bet 
you’re not within a mile of being right.” 

“All right, I’m wrong. You tell me. 
Why haven’t you?” 

“Because I don’t want to make love 
to you. I mean, I want to but I want 
something else more. I want just what 
I wanted eight years ago — just what I’ve 
wanted ever since ... I want to marry 
you.” 

“That’s what I thought you wanted,” 
said Julie. Then she said, “Oh, dear, this 
bathing suit is dripping all over me.” 

“Well,” said Ives, “you would sit here. 
You wouldn’t let me come in with you 
where we could be comfortable and talk 
this thing out decently. No, we have to 
sit in a car with a wet bathing suit 
dripping all over you.” 
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“Oh, very well,” said Julie. “Come on 
in, then, but please be quiet. If Michael 
wakes up at this time of night she’s 
hours getting back to sleep.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Ives. “I’ll remem- 
ber not to speak above a whisper.” 

They ran up the glistening flagstones. 
In the square white bandbox of a hall 
Julie put her finger on her lips and Ives 
sneezed violently. 

“Good Lord!” he whispered. “Now I’ve 
done it. Now I’ve probably wakened her.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Julie, giggling 
softly. “I’ll just go up and see that the 
windows are fixed all right.” 

She ran lightly up the narrow stairs; 
tiptoed into Michael’s room. Michael was 
sleeping on her side, her brown bear 
clutched in her arms. In the dim light 
from the hall Julie could see the pale 
golden fluff of hair spread out on the 
flat little pillow. 

She bent down and kissed the fluff of 
hair. She said, the words forming silently 
on her lips: “You are silly, Michael; it’s 
the thing to do. It’s the sensible, reason- 
able intelligent thing to do, darling. It 
means nice little handmade dresses and 
French lessons and a pony to ride and 
the right schools later on and a lovely 
coming-out party and a wedding with 
a long white veil and orange blossoms. 

“It means all that, darling, and it’s 
the only way you’ll ever have any of it 
and you ought to have it — you really 
ought. You would have had it if I 
had waited and grown up a little and 
not been so afraid of being hurt, but 
it’s not too late if we’re both sensible 
about this.” 

She straightened up and went into her 
own room. She put on a white wool skirt 
and a pale blue sweater. She ran a comb 
through her hair that was still damp 
from swimming without a cap. 

She did all this in the dark, without 
turning on a lamp. When the comb left 
her hair, soft curls sprang back on 
her forehead and over her ears. She 
found a powder puff and ran it over her 
face. She remembered how Ives had 
sneezed in the hall downstairs and she 
wanted to laugh; then she remembered 
suddenly how Tony’s voice had sounded 
out there on the raft, saying, “I don’t 
think I’m going to live with her much 
longer,” and she wanted to cry. 

Tony was sweet. He was the sweetest 
person she had ever known. He ought 
to have a happy life. He had all the 
things a woman valued most in a man: 
tenderness and understanding and a 
nice, warm sense of humor and stead- 
fastness. 

Living with Tony would never be an 
exciting adventure but it would be a 
lovely experience. Living with Tony 
would be a great deal like what living 
with Michael Shaw would have been, if 
Michael had lived. She didn’t know how 
she knew this but she did. But he hadn’t 
lived and so things had been pretty bad 
for her and his young daughter; she 
hadn’t minded for herself but she had 
minded terribly for young Michael. 

She ran noiselessly down the stairs. 
If only she could be sure this beautiful 
immunity where Ives was concerned 
would last, there might be something 
she could do about it. But she had to be 
sure. She couldn’t risk that again; she 
simply couldn’t. Not even for Michael. 

“Now, let’s get down to brass tacks. 
Just how much money have you got?” 

Ives stopped prowling around the 
room and sat down in the new blue 
chair. Julie got up and walked over to 
the black walnut secretary and picked 
up her checkbook. She crossed the room 
and held it out to him. 

He took it, snapped it open, scowled at 



it and said: “Is that all? Just nine hun- 
dred dollars?” 

“Nine hundred and eighty-seven dol- 
lars and forty-five cents,” said Julie. 

“But that’s nothing. That is, it’s very 
little.” 

“I know,” said Julie. “But the car is 
paid for and three months’ rent on this 
house. Perhaps I shouldn’t have bought 
the car but it was only three-fifty and 
I almost have to have a car, don’t you 
think?” 

“Of course you have to have a car,” 
said Ives crossly. “You have to have a 
lot of things, for that matter. You have 
to have food and clothes and servants.” 

“Not servants,” said Julie. “Just Mrs. 
McGurn. She used to be father’s house- 
keeper, remember, and she said she 
would come for five dollars a week. It’s 
absurd, I know, but it’s all I could pay.” 

“Listen,” said Ives, closing the check- 
book and tossing it to her, “you can’t go 
on like this. It doesn’t make sense. What 
about that job in New York?” 

“It’s not a very good job,” admitted 
Julie, “but I can have it back in Octo- 
ber.” 

“How good is it?” insisted Ives. 

She told him, mentioning exact fig- 
ures. 

“And you have to pay for an apart- 
ment and a nurse for Michael out of 
that?” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “and doctor’s and 
dentist’s bills, and nursery school and 
dancing lessons.” 

“Listen,” said Ives suspiciously, “how 
did you get the money to take this vaca- 
tion?” 

“There was a paid-up endowment 
policy that Father took out for me when 
I was just a kid. It came due in May. 
Eighteen hundred dollars.” 

“So you decided to blow it on a holi- 
day.” 

“You don’t understand. Michael had 
been ill. She nearly died in March. Be- 
sides, we’d never had any time together 
— just half-holidays and Sundays and a 
little time snatched in the morning and 
a little time at night. She was growing 
up and I didn’t know her at all. And 
she was picking up all sorts of wrong 
behavior habits. She was having tan- 
trums when she didn’t get her own way, 
and she wasn’t eating properly. In an- 
other year or two she’d have been a 
brat, Ives, a spoiled little brat.” 

“And you think one summer with you 
will change all that?” 

“I don’t know. I hope so. At least, it 
will help. It already has. She’s a differ- 
ent child.” 

“But in the fall you’ll have to go back 
to New York and this measly job, and 
you’ll have to turn her over to a nurse- 
maid, and in no time at all she’ll be 
right back where she was.” 

“Well?” said Julie, looking at him 
squarely. 

“Don’t go back. Stay here and marry 
me, instead. We’ll be married in October 
— when the rent runs out on this house.” 
He grinned at her. 

Stay here and marry me in October — 
and I’ll love you and be faithful to you 
to the end of my days and yours. Only 
you wouldn’t, Ives. You’re not made that 
way. And I want faithfulness. Or do I? 
Once I thought I did. Once I was so sure 
that was what I wanted from you that 
when I found I couldn’t have it, I ran 
away and married someone else. But I 
loved you then, Ives, and now I don’t. 
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For a long time I haven’t loved you 
the least little bit. You look very hand- 
some sitting there in your white flan- 
nels and your blue shirt but I don’t love 
you and you couldn’t ever hurt me 
again; no matter how badly you let me 
down, you couldn’t ever hurt me again. 
And it would be a swell thing for 
Michael if I married you, Ives. 

She said: “What about this other 
girl? What about this Brenda Lane?” 

“Well,” said Ives, “what about her?” 

“If I marry you, what happens to her? 
Where does she fit into the picture?” 

“She doesn’t fit into it. She drops out 
of it. Completely.” 

“You mean, you don’t — that is, you’re 
not involved?” 

“Of course I’m involved — up to a point. 
Not beyond it. If I tell her I’m going to 
marry you, she’ll go to New York and 
get a job and forget me inside of six 
months.” 

“You don’t really believe that,” said 
Julie. 

“Of course I believe it. You do, too.” 

“I wouldn’t want to hurt another 
woman,” said Julie slowly. “I wouldn’t 
want to barge in and crack up things for 
a young girl like that.” 

“Well, don’t you worry about that. You 
leave Brenda to me. You will marry me?” 

“I haven’t said I would,” said Julie. But 
she knew she was going to. She felt numb 
all over, beautifully numb. The room 
swam around pleasantly in a sort of 
golden light. Eight years is a long time; 
it is long enough to get over being in 
love with anyone. 

There was nothing to be afraid of. She 
didn’t have to think of herself at all. 
All she had to think of was Michael. 

“But you will?” persisted Ives. “You 
will marry me, won’t you, Julie?” 

“I don’t know. I might. I’ve got to 
think it over. I can’t decide right off like 
this.” Her breath was coming very fast; 
her heart was beating violently but her 
body still felt light and numb. 

“But I’ll bet you have been thinking it 
over. I’ll bet you’ve been thinking about 
it ever since that first afternoon.” 

“Well, maybe I have. But I’ve got to 
think some more — and you’ve got to go 
home.” 

“Listen,” said Ives, “if you throw me 
over again and go back to New York 
you’re going to have a dreary time of it 
— and that little girl of yours is going to 
have a dreary time of it. You pretend 
to think so damn much of her, and yet 
when you have a chance ” 

“Shut up!” said Julie violently. When 
she was breathing evenly again and her 
heart was beating normally, she added: 
“Don’t you think I’ve thought of all 
that?” 

“Well, then.” 

“I’m too tired to decide tonight — and 
anyway, I’ve got to talk to Michael about 
it. But I’ll let you know.” 

“When will you let me know?” 

“Right away. Within a few days. Really 
1 will, Ives. And now ” 

“I know. Now you want me to go. All 
right, I’ll go. But you think hard. You 
remember everything I’ve told you.” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “I intend to.” Her 
voice was breathless again. She was urg- 
ing him toward the hall. Now he had the 
screen door open. In a minute he would 
be gone; he would be gone and she 
hadn’t promised anything. She’d just 
promised to think about it. 

In that minute he put his arms around 
her and kissed her hard on the mouth. 
He said: “You might think that over at 
the same time.” 

The screen door slammed softly. She 
leaned against it, breathing hard, one 
hand pressed against her mouth. She 
watched him jump into his car and back 
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it out of the driveway. She turned and 
went softly up the stairs. 

When Weston Reid went to Prance 
with the New England Division in nine- 
teen-eighteen, he was twenty-eight years 
old, a junior partner in a State Street 
law firm, making five thousand dollars 
a year. He came back eighteen months 
later, determined to become one of 
the best defense lawyers in the coun- 
try before he was forty-five. And the 
incredible part of it was, he did it. 

But he didn’t have time for much 
else. He didn’t have time, for instance, 
to get married or have children or even 
make many close friends. So when, in 
the spring of nineteen thirty-three, he 
met Carol Conant on an English boat 
headed for the West Indies, his life was 
singularly uncluttered. 

He met her at a cocktail party in the 
captain’s cabin. By the time they reached 
Kingston, their first port, he knew he 
was in love with her. By the end of the 
cruise he had decided that she was the 
woman with whom he wanted to spend 
the rest of his life. 

He realized that she was the proud, 
repressed type that would be hard to 
arouse emotionally, but this stimulated 
rather than discouraged him. He wanted 
Carol, and he determined to have her. 
The fact that she refused to dine with 
him in New York when he called her 
at her hotel only piqued him into action. 

He came to Vermont, bought the farm 
that adjoined her property, remodeled 
the old New England farmhouse, added 
stables, riding horses, a rose garden, a 
tennis court. He arranged his affairs so 
that he could spend part of each week 
there. He met her husband and friends. 
He became a quiet, inconspicuous but 
definite part of her life. 

For two summers he had remained that 
— and nothing more. He had waited pa- 
tiently. But this morning, the morning 
after Eve St. John’s party, walking with 
Carol across the Westboro golf course, 
he decided he had waited long enough. 

When they reached the ninth green, 
he said: “You know what I told you 
last night? Well, you see if I’m not 
right.” 

Carol bent down and teed her golf 
ball carefully. Then she picked up her 
driver, took three practice swings and 
said: “How did you happen to come 
to Westboro, Weston?” 

His mouth relaxed into a slow smile. 
He said: “Why didn’t you have dinner 
with me that night in New York?” 

She said- “I can’t remember. I prob- 
ably had another engagement.” 

“Or maybe you just didn’t want to go 
on with it. I had been acceptable enough 
on the cruise but I might not have 
worked out so well in New York. I might 
even have been a nuisance in New York.” 

“Well, you know yourself how those 
things are. You meet someone on a cruise 
and you enjoy knowing them, but when 
you see them afterward everything goes 
suddenly flat; you find you haven’t any- 
thing in common.” 

“I don’t suppose it ever occurred to 
you that I might be in love with you?” 
said Weston, regarding her thoughtfully. 

“No, it didn’t. At least, not then. Were 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that’s why you came to West- 
boro?” 

“Yes. Haven’t you thought that might 
have been the reason?” 

“Yes. I thought that at first but later 
when you never— well, later, I thought I 
must be wrong.” 

“Well, you weren’t. You were right.” 

“But you knew I was married,” pro- 
tested Carol. “You knew about Tony.” 


“And you think that should have dis- 
couraged me?” 

“Well, didn’t it?” 

“No.” 

“But I never gave you any reason to 
suppose that I wasn’t — that is, that my 
marriage wasn’t satisfactory.” 

“No,” said Weston, “you never did.” He 
added, “Is it?” 

“Yes,” said Carol. 

“That’s funny,” said Weston reflec- 
tively. “I should have said it wasn’t.” 

“I know more about that than you do, 
shouldn’t you think?” 

“Yes,” agreed Weston; “only you prob- 
ably wouldn’t be as truthful about it.” 

“This is utterly absurd.” 

“That’s what you said last night when 
I told you ” 

“I remember perfectly what you told 
me.” 

“Why do you shy away from it? Why 
don’t you face the thing intelligently?” 

“Because there is nothing to face.” 

“And by the way,” continued Weston, 
as though she hadn’t spoken, “you’d be 
wiser to be more friendly toward her. It 
works out better in the long run.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about, Weston.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. You know I’m talking 
about that little Mrs. Shaw. I’m talk- 
ing about her and Tony.” 

“You’re deliberately trying to make 
me jealous,” said Carol slowly. “You 
can’t, of course.” 

“I know that. You can only be jealous 
of someone you love. At least, so I’ve 
been told.” 

“And you think I don’t love Tony?” 

“I know damn well you don’t.” Weston 
stared at her. He said: “How did you 
happen to marry him in the first place?” 

She stared back at him, her eyes for 
the moment unguarded. She said, “I 
don’t know, really.” Then she added, 
“Yes, I do, too. He reminded me a little, 
a very little, of someone else.” 

The summer of nineteen twenty- 
eight . . . 

The summer Weston Reid had been 
busy becoming an important defense 
lawyer in New York. The summer Ives 
Towner, freshly graduated from college, 
was trying to get Julie Shaw, then little 
Julie Weir, to marry him. The summer 
Tony Conant was living in Randall Phil- 
lips’ sister’s apartment in Brooklyn 
Heights. The summer Brenda Lane had 
been thirteen and finding out about 
sex in Rochester. The summer Michael 
Shaw had come up from Charleston, 
South Carolina, and stayed at the inn. 

Michael was Carol’s third cousin. His 
mother had been her mother’s second 
cousin. Her family had tried to get him 
to stay with them. But Michael had pre- 
ferred to live at the inn. He was writing 
a novel and could do better work if he 
were by himself. But he would come 
around for tennis in the afternoon if he 
might — and his smile had been the most 
beautiful smile Carol had ever seen. And 
his head was golden in the bright sum- 
mer sunlight, when he ran across the 
center court, that August. 

Afterward, drinking lemonade in the 
summerhouse, he told her about his 
novel and about how he wanted to go to 
Prance to finish it. But he had very little 
money and it was a long way to go alone. 

Oh, Michael, take me with you. I love 
you so. I love your golden hair and your 
brown eyes. I love your smile and the 
way you play tennis and the way you 
walk. 

I have plenty of money, Michael, and 
if I am with you you will never be lonely 
again. I have plenty of money, and some 
day I shall have a lot more. We can live 
in France or New York or Vienna. We 



can travel and you can write novels, 
and when you aren’t writing novels you 
can make love to me. 

I have been very carefully educated, 
Michael, and I am clever with people. 
When you become famous, as you will, I 
will be a great help to you. 

But he had not married her. And he 
had never lived to become a famous 
young novelist. He had died, instead. 

And she had married Tony Conant. 
Because he reminded her a little of 
Michael Shaw, that June day when she 
walked down those stairs at that wed- 
ding in Springfield. 

His hair had not been as golden or his 
smile as beautiful, but he had been tall, 
with the same flat, straight shoulders and 
the same way of carrying himself lightly, 
with his head up, like a dancer. And it 
had been three years, and three years 
was too long. She couldn’t go on mourn- 
ing Michael forever. 

So she had married Tony. And in a 
pitifully short time she had realized that 
the resemblance she had clutched at had 
been too vague to be of much use — and 
so, presently, she had stopped trying to 
identify this young man she had mar- 
ried with Michael Shaw. 

And that had been the beginning of 
this situation between Tony and herself 
which had come to a climax the other 
night when he had walked out of her 
room. 

She had not been too much disturbed 
at the time, and even now, ten days later, 
with Weston Reid taking this absurd 
attitude about Tony and Julie Shaw, 
she refused to be alarmed. Tony, she told 
herself with calm assurance, was too 
much in love with her to know another 
woman existed, 

She was, then, utterly unprepared for 
Tony’s saying to her, two hours later: 
“Carol, when you come back from Eng- 
land in September, I am going to ask 
you to divorce me.” 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon — 
and very hot. She had lunched at the 
club and played bridge until four and 
had a Tom Collins on the veranda with 
Sam St. John and Weston and Irma 
North. Then she had driven home and 
left the car in the driveway and walked 
slowly into the house. She had meant to 
undress and have a cold shower and lie 
flat on her back in a room with drawn 
shades until time to dress for dinner. 

And now here was Tony, facing her in 
the living room, his thin face looking 
more tired than ever, his dispassionate 
voice, saying: “Carol, when you come 
back from England in September, I am 
going to ask you to divorce me.” 

She sat down because suddenly her legs 
refused to hold her upright. She stared at 
him speechlessly, her composure for the 
minute deserting her. She said finally, 
“But this is absurd!” and remembered 
with a sharp sense of disaster that that 
was exactly what she had told Weston 
Reid the night before, when he had said, 
“You know, Carol, that your husband is 
rapidly falling in love with Mrs. Shaw.” 

“No,” said Tony, “it isn’t absurd. It 
only seems so to you because you haven’t 
thought about it; because it has appar- 
ently never occurred to you that we 
shouldn’t go on like this indefinitely. As 
a matter of fact, Carol, our going on to- 
gether is what is absurd.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said 
Carol. “You have given me every reason 
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to suppose that you ” She stopped, 

unable to finish the sentence. 

It is hard for her, thought Tony, even 
to talk about love. She has evaded any- 
thing approaching it or any intimate 
emotion for so long. 

He said: “You were about to say that 
I have never given you any reason to be- 
lieve that I was not happy in our mar- 
riage. Well, I haven’t been, Carol, but it’s 
only been recently that I’ve realized it. 
For a long time I just went on hoping 
things would change, hoping things 
would be better.” 

So it is only recently that you have 
realized that I don’t love you, Tony; that 
I never have! Oh, my dear, what a fool 
you have been! And why have you real- 
ized it now? I wonder. Is Weston right, 
after all, and are you in love with Julie 
Shaw? Are you, Tony? 

Suddenly her hands clenched. Suppose 
Weston was right? Suppose it was true? 
Suppose Julie Shaw was actually to sup- 
plant her, not with one man but with 
two? Suppose that, having unwittingly 
humiliated her once, she was now going 
to humiliate her again deliberately. No, 
it was absurd! It was unthinkable! 

Carol forced herself to think with more 
coherence. She must stall for time. 
Whatever she did, she mustn’t be be- 
trayed into letting Tony suspect that the 
thought of Julie Shaw had ever entered 
her head. They had never discussed her. 
So far as she knew, aside from that en- 
counter in his office and that picnic of 
Eve St. John’s, he had never even seen 
her — and whether he had or not, she 
must pretend to believe he hadn’t. 

She said, “I’m afraid I am going to 
need a little time to get used to this, 
Tony. It has come as a complete surprise. 
Surely there is no hurry about this. Or 
is there?” she added more softly. 

“Why, no,” said Tony, frowning, “I 
suppose there isn’t — only I wanted to get 
it washed up before you went away, 
Carol.” 

“Why?” she asked evenly. 

He shrugged. “No particular reason — 
only I did. I’ve been living in pretty 
much of a hell for the past week or so. 
I don’t want to prolong it.” 

Carol said: “I see.” She added: “But 
you can’t expect me to decide what I 
want to do about the rest of my life on 
a moment’s notice. After all, divorce is a 
pretty ugly and irrevocable thing. One 
doesn’t enter into it lightly — or unad- 
visedly.” 

“It isn’t as if we were breaking up a 
real marriage — a marriage that meant 
anything to either of us.” 

“I should have said that our marriage 
was eminently satisfactory,” said Carol 
steadily. “We have a pleasant life; we 
treat each other courteously; we almost 
never quarrel.” 

Tony was laughing. It was brittle, al- 
most frightening laughter. He choked it 
back, made some attempt to speak calm- 
ly. “That isn’t what I want from mar- 
riage, Carol. I’m sick of being married 
to a woman who treats me courteously, 
who never quarrels with me — and who 
also never shows in any way that she 
loves me.” 

So you are asking me to divorce you 
because I’m not responsive enough to 
your love-making? Well, Tony, it is hard 
to find any felicity in the arms of one 
man when you are in love with another 
— even when that other is dead. But 
you don’t know that, do you, Tony? You 
don’t know that I’m not really cold and 
emotionally frigid; you don’t know that, 
if I have never given you the love you 
want, it isn’t because I couldn’t but be- 
cause I haven’t wanted to; because I 
have resented you — and never quite for- 
given you for looking so much like 
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Michael and being so disconcertingly 
yourself. 

She said: “If I have been such a fail- 
ure as a wife, Tony, I’m sorry — but there 
are some things we have very little 
control over.” 

Tony said wretchedly: “That may be 
true. And I loved you so terribly much 
that for a long time I was willing to do 
with very little.” 

“But now you no longer are?” 

“No,” said Tony. 

Carol took a deep breath. She said, 
because she had to know: “Is there 
anyone else? Another woman?” 

For a moment Tony didn’t answer her. 
In that moment he was conscious of Julie 
Shaw lying flat on her back with the 
sun beating against her eyelids — but 
that was ridiculous. Julie Shaw had 
nothing to do with this. He wasn’t in 
love with her; he had never been in love 
with anyone but Carol. He probably 
never could be — but he couldn’t go on 
living with her and retain any sense of 
decency, any shred of self-respect. 

He said: “No, there isn’t anyone else.” 

She breathed again. She felt suddenly 
light and warm and reassured. Weston 
Reid had been wrong. There was nothing 
to fear. And as for this absurd idea of 
Tony’s that he wanted a divorce — he’d 
get over that. Something had upset him; 
he was indulging in a bad case of nerves, 
but it wouldn’t last. She’d go to England 
next week instead of in three weeks as 
she had planned. 

When she came back, he would have 
forgotten the whole thing. When she 
came back, she would even try to see 
that things were different between them, 
better. After all, eight years is a long 
time; she was no longer quite young and 
Tony was very sweet. If she could bring 
herself to relinquish this ghost of a love 
and turn to the reality that was waiting 
for her in Tony’s arms, she might still 
find happiness of a sort. 

She said: “In that case, let’s leave this 
until I come back from England. I’ve 
arranged to sail next week instead of 
the first of next month. I found I could 
get better accommodations.” 

Tony said, “Very well; I suppose there 
is no reason why we shouldn’t leave it 
until you return.” But even as he said 
this, he had a vague but tormenting 
conviction that he was making a mis- 
take; that there was some reason why he 
should have insisted upon getting the 
matter cleared up before she left. 

It was a very gay midseason dance. It 
might have been any dance eight years 
ago, Julie decided, her hand light on 
Ives’ blue-coated shoulder. The ballroom 
was the same; the music was the same. 
That is, it wasn’t the same, really, but 
it sounded the same. The crowd was the 
same. She could turn her head and see 
the same people she would have seen 
eight years ago. 

Some of them had changed quite a lot. 
Sam St. John had, for instance. Eight 
years ago he had been a chubby young 
man with a good-natured smile. Now he 
was fat and slightly bald. But Eve hadn’t 
changed at all. She was still slim and 
eager-looking. 

Yes, it was the same crowd. Or almost. 
For a fleeting second, violent in its 
intensity, it almost seemed as if that 
golden-haired youth dancing with Bren- 
da Lane might be Michael Shaw. But it 
wasn’t Michael, of course. And eight 
years ago, there hadn’t been any Brenda 
Lane — that lovely, dark girl whom Ives 
was involved with ... up to a point. 

Julie wondered what point that was 
and how much it affected her and her 
future relationship with Ives, and at 
that moment Ives said: “Well, it’s the 
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fifth of August. It’s been exactly one 
month since you said you’d think about — 
you know what.” 

“Yes,” said Julie. 

“Well,” said Ives, “have you thought 
about it?” 

“Yes, I’ve thought that I couldn’t keep 
putting you off much longer.” 

“You’re right about that,” said Ives. 
“You’ve got to make up your mind. We 
can’t go on this way.” 

“No,” said Julie, “I know we can’t.” 

“Then why don’t you do something 
about it?” asked Ives softly. 

Julie said: “I’m going to do something 
about it.” 

“When?” asked Ives. 

“Tonight,” said Julie, and then Tony 
Conant cut in. 

They danced halfway around the floor, 
and Tony said: “How about a drink?” 

In the bar, which at the moment was 
deserted, Tony said to the barkeeper: 
“Two brandies, Jake.” He turned to 
Julie. “Well, how’s tricks?” 

Julie smiled at him. He was looking 
very thin and not at all happy. Looking 
at him, she had the same feeling she 
sometimes had looking at Michael. She 
wanted to put her arms around him and 
draw his head down on her shoulder and 
hold it there. Whenever she was with 
Tony, she felt maternal and protective, 
which was absurd, of course, because he 
was quite able to look out for himself. 
Or was he? 

No, she decided, he wasn’t, and that 
was probably the reason why she always 
felt the way she did when she was with 
him, or when she thought about him. 
And lately she had been thinking about 
him a lot. She had been wondering how 
he had come out with Carol — and 
whether, when she came back from Eng- 
land next month, he was going to con- 
tinue to live with her. 

She said: “Everything’s all right with 
me. How about you?” 

Jake slid two brandies across the top 
of the bar, and Tony carried them to a 
table in the corner. They sat down, and 
he smiled at Julie and said: “She’s go- 
ing to let me know when she comes 
back from England next month. I was 
probably a fool to let her go without 
having anything settled, but she asked 
me to wait and it seemed the only de- 
cent thing to do under the circum- 
stances.” 

“Of course,” said Julie. 

“She can’t possibly want to go on with 
it. Not now, would you think?” 

“No,” said Julie. “1 shouldn’t think so.” 

“I mean,” said Tony, “she’s felt the 
same way I feel now for years, probably. 
Only she didn’t do anything about it. 
She probably never would have. You 
see,” he explained carefully, “it was dif- 
ferent with her. After all, it’s her own 
money that she spends. It was one thing 
for her to live with me and not — well, 
not care a hoot about me; it’s another 
thing for me to go on living with her. 
It was bad enough, her having so much 
money, when I was crazy about her. Now 
it would be a thousand times worse.” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “of course.” 

“So when she comes back, I’m going 
to insist that we get the thing washed 
up as soon as possible. She can go to 
Reno and there won’t need to be any 
unpleasant publicity. These things hap- 
pen all the time.” 

Julie wanted to reach across the table 
and squeeze his hand hard. She wanted 
to comfort him, make him look happier 
and less tired. All her life she had been 
terrifically stirred by anyone’s need of 
her; it had been one reason why she 
had run off with Michael Shaw. He had 
been begging her to marry him all sum- 
mer. He had said he needed her so — and 
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when Ives had shown her so plainly that 
he didn’t need her at all, she had gone 
with Mike. 

And he had needed her. But for such 
a little while; for such a tragically little 
while. And for a long time, now, no one 
had needed her at all — except young 
Michael, of course. Certainly Ives didn’t. 
If only, she thought, Ives could manage 
to need her just a little. She looked up, 
then, and saw Brenda Lane coming into 
the bar with the blond young man who 
might have been Michael Shaw eight 
years ago. 

Brenda walked toward them. She said : 
“Hello, you two. Where’s Ives?” 

Tony said: “I think he’s dancing. 
Won’t you sit down?” 

“No,” said Brenda, “I think not,” and 
she looked unpleasantly at Julie. 

The blond young man looked embar- 
rassed, and Tony looked annoyed. He 
said: “Well, if you’re looking for Ives, he 
isn’t here.” 

“No,” said Brenda, “I see that he isn’t.” 
Then she said, “You might tell him, Mrs. 
Shaw, that I still like to dance with 
him. Any time you can spare him for a 
few minutes.” 

“I’ll tell him that,” said Julie gently. 
“And I can spare him almost any time.” 

“Can you?” said Brenda. “I don’t think 
so. I think you’re the kind of woman who 
would hang on to a man no matter 
what.” 

“Brenda!” said Tony warningly, get- 
ting to his feet. 

“Well,” said Brenda, “I mean it! I 
mean every word of it.” She leaned for- 
ward suddenly and snatched up Tony’s 
brandy glass. She said: “I don’t like 
what you’ve been doing to me; now see 
how you like this!” And she flung the 
brandy neatly in Julie’s face. 

Julie said, “Give me your handkerchief, 
Tony.” 

Brenda said, “Yes, Tony, give her your 
handkerchief, and your shoulder to cry 
on, and anything else she wants,” and 
she turned and walked with complete 
calmness out of the bar. The blond young 
man followed her. 

Tony said: “She must have been drink- 
ing, Julie.” 

Jake said: “Sure; she’s been drinking 
absinthe flips all evening. She’s tight as 
a coot.” 

Julie said: “It doesn’t matter.” She 
added abruptly: “Let’s dance, Tony.” 
A few minutes later, dancing, she spoke 
again. “Don’t say anything to Ives about 
what happened, will you?” 

“No,” said Tony, “not if you say not 
to.” 

“What about that barkeeper?” 

“He won’t mention it if I ask him not 
to and slip him five dollars.” 

“All right,” said Julie; “ask him not to. 
Ask him now, Tony — and you’d better 
make it ten instead of five. Just to make 
sure.” 

Ives took a step forward. Now his head 
came out of the shadows and then his 
shoulders, and with another step he 
would be standing completely in the pool 
of light that the parchment-shaded 
lamp threw on the green carpet. 

Julie said: “No. Stay where you are.” 
She pushed back against the mantel- 
piece, her arms folded over her small, 
firm breasts. She was breathing fast, and 
her arms rose and fell with each breath. 
They looked very bare and white against 
the red chiffon of her dress. 
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Ives said: “All right; but you've got to 
tell me before I leave. We can’t go on 
this way. Besides, you promised. You 
said ” 

“I know,” said Julie. “I said I’d tell 
you tonight.” 

“Why are you so afraid of being in 
love with me again?” asked Ives. 

“I don’t know,” said Julie, and then: 
“Yes, I do know, too.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, because you’re 
not in love with me. Or are you?” 

She didn’t answer him. 

“So that’s it? You think that perhaps 
you are, and if you are you don’t want 
to marry me— you don’t want any part 
of it. Is that it, Julie?” 

“Yes, I guess that’s it.” 

“Why?” asked Ives. “Why don’t you? 
What are you so afraid of?” 

“Myself,” said Julie. 

Ives frowned. “You’ll have to explain 
that, I guess.” 

“Well, it’s like this. I’m such a rottenly 
possessive person, Ives — when I love any- 
one, I mean. It’s awful, really; it goes 
’way down deep inside of me. I can be 
tolerant and generous with people I like 
but not with people I love. They’re mine 
— every breath they draw; every thought 
they have; every emotion they feel. I 
can’t share them — not with anyone. They 
have to belong to me. Not just when 
they’re with me, but all the time. There 
couldn’t be any little extramarital de- 
tours on the side; not any, Ives.” 

“And you think there would be?” 

"Yes. With you — because you’re like 
that. It wouldn’t mean anything, maybe 
— that is, it wouldn’t to you. But it would 
to me. That is, it would if I loved you.” 

“And you do love me?” 

Julie didn’t answer him. She just 
stood there, her eyes brooding, narrow, 
gray-green, a little defiant, a little sup- 
plicating. 

“Darling,” said Ives, “darling little 
Julie. Look at me.” 

For a long time she looked at his 
mouth. Then she looked at his eyes— 
and now all the defiance had gone out of 
her own eyes and only the supplication 
remained. In the little circle of pale 
lamplight, her face looked small and 
white and childish. All the adultness was 
drained from it. It was a face soft and 
yielding, pale and sweet with desire. 

“Oh, God,” said Ives huskily, “I’ll be 
good to you, little Julie. If you want 
faithfulness, you’ll get it. So help me 
you will. If that’s what you want, you 
shall have it. You just wait and see, 
darling.” 

He began raining kisses on her face. 
On her mouth and her eyes, which were 
closed now, and on the slender whiteness 
of her throat. His words went on, muf- 
fled now against her neck. He said: 
“We’ll go to Europe on our honeymoon. 
We’ll go to Rome, darling. Rome is a 
lovely city to spend a honeymoon in. 
And later, we’ll go to Vienna and be 
very gay, and then north to Stockholm. 
Everyone should go to Stockholm at 
least once.” 

He laughed then, exultantly, and slid 
his hands down to her elbows and lifted 
her off the floor and swung her back and 
forth, like a paper doll, and her feet, in 
their silver sandals, hung narrow and 
shining from under her swirling red 
chiffon skirt. 

He said: “Think of it, sweetheart. 
Rome in September and Vienna in Oc- 
tober and Stockholm in November. Home 
for Christmas — Christmas in Vermont.” 

Julie said: “But three months is too 
long. I can’t leave Michael for three 
months. Not possibly, darling.” Her voice 
was soft and breathless. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” said Ives. “We’ll 
get a trained nurse and a governess, or 


maybe we’ll put her in a school — a good 
school, Julie. Just until we get back; 
just for three months, Julie.” 

Out in the hall Michael caught her 
breath in a tight, hard sob. 

She had heard her mother come in 
and hadn’t been able to go back to sleep. 
She had waited and waited for her to 
come upstairs, and when she didn’t come 
upstairs, Michael had slid out of bed and 
tiptoed out into the hall. From the top 
of the stairs she could hear voices, and 
her mother’s sounded frightened and 
strange. She was saying: “No. Stay 
where you are.” 

With her heart pounding violently, 
Michael had crept down the stairs and 
looked in at the door. And then she had 
wondered why her mother had sounded 
so frightened, because the person with 
her was just Mr. Ives Towner who was 
around a lot. Then, while she stood there 
not knowing whether to say something 
and so let them know she was there or 
just go back upstairs because Julie 
wouldn’t like, it if she listened when they 
didn’t know it, everything had seemed 
to happen at once. 

Both Julie and Mr. Towner, whom she 
didn’t like much because of Mummy, 
began talking very fast. Michael didn’t 
understand what it was all about, but 
there was a lot about being afraid of 
something and being in love and his be- 
ing good to Mummy, and then he was 
kissing her and now he had picked her 
up in his arms and was swinging her 
back and forth, and he was going to take 
her away to lots of places Michael had 
never even heard of. And they were go- 
ing to put her, Michael, in a school or 
else leave her with a nurse, an awful 
trained nurse who would be worse than 
the other kind — and Mummy had prom- 
ised she would never send her away. 

There was Martha Jane Squiers in 
New York who lived in the apartment 
downstairs, who had been sent away to 
school last year because her new father 
didn’t like to have her around. And now 
Michael was going to have a new father 
and she would have to go away, too — 
you always had to go away when you 
had a new father. Martha Jane had ex- 
plained all that to Michael, and Martha 
Jane ought to know because she’d had 
three. 

Suddenly that dry, hard sob pushed 
up in Michael’s throat and she began 
to tremble violently. Sobbing noiselessly, 
she turned and ran up the stairs, still 
careful not to let them hear her, even 
when her whole little-girl world had 
crashed suddenly about her head. Mum- 
my had promised and she wasn’t going 
to keep her promise — never again would 
Michael believe in anything — and life, 
which had just begun to be so lovely 
and safe, suddenly became ugly and 
frightening. By the time Michael had 
reached the top of the stairs she was 
making terrible wrenched noises, and 
she didn’t care whether they heard her 
or not. 

But they didn’t hear her. They didn’t 
hear her because Ives was laughing and 
saying: “Five weeks. It’s taken me five 
weeks to convince you that this is the 
thing to do— that it is the only thing to 
do. Eight years and five weeks, Julie, and 
everything is all right again. Everything 
is lovely again.” 

For five years now, or ever since his 
father and mother had been killed in 
that accident in Florida, Ives had lived 
summers at the Westboro Inn. In the 
late fall, when the inn closed, he usu- 
ally stayed in New York until after 
Christmas and then went to Nassau or 
Bermuda or somewhere until Easter. An- 
other month in New York, and then the 
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inn was open and he was back in West- 
boro for the summer. It made a pleasant 
arrangement for a young man who could 
handle the affairs of his estate and his 
sister’s equally well from any of these 
three points, having left them more or 
less safely in the competent elderly 
hands they had been in before his 
father’s untimely death. 

Tonight, the lobby of the inn was de- 
serted when Ives came into it after leav- 
ing Julie. The night clerk was apparently 
lingering over his midnight meal in the 
kitchen, and none of the guests were 
about. Then Dick, the boy who ran the 
elevator, came out of a telephone booth, 
and Ives stepped into the elevator. A 
moment later, he wondered if he im- 
agined it or if there was a silly grin on 
the boy’s face. 

Then the lad spoke, and he knew he 
hadn’t imagined it. He said: “Just took 
a lady up to your suite, Mr. Towner. 
Hope it was all right.” Every inflection 
of his voice suggested a tip — a generous 
one. His grin said, “I won’t mean to 
mention it, of course, but for a couple 
of dollars, I’ll be sure not to.” 

Ives said: “What lady, Dick?” but even 
as he asked, he knew. Brenda must be 
crazy to do a thing like this, he told 
himself; she must be out of her mind. 
You couldn’t get away with coming to a 
man’s rooms after midnight — not in 
Westboro, you couldn’t. 

“It was Miss Lane, Brenda Lane, Mr. 
Towner, and she said you were expecting 
her.” The silly grin had slid from the 
boy’s face and he looked frightened. 

“After this,” said Ives, “when I’m ex- 
pecting guests after ten o’clock at night, 
I’ll tell you myself.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the boy, all thought 
of a tip receding from his mind, fear of 
losing his job taking its place. But how 
was he to know? She’d said it was all 
right and she’d been here before; never 
quite so late perhaps and never alone, 
still she’d been here. 

Ives stepped out of the elevator, said, 
“Miss Lane will be leaving immediately,” 
and walked down the hall and disap- 
peared into the first corridor on the 
right. Dick settled down with a maga- 
zine; he’d wait up on this floor if that 
was the case. 

Brenda was sitting on the davenport. 
She looked up and her lips formed a 
smile but her eyes didn’t smile; they 
simply looked at him. 

Ives said: “Hello, Brenda. This wasn’t 
very wise of you, you know.” And he 
thought, I’ve got to be careful how I 
handle this. She’s brittle as glass, and 
she’s been drinking too much. 

Brenda said: “You’ve been a long time 
coming.” She was wearing a black dress 
and her red mouth looked like a fresh 
wound against the drawn whiteness of 
her face. She lifted her arms and locked 
them behind her head and a slender 
silver bracelet slid halfway down one 
bare arm to her elbow. It was a brace- 
let Ives had brought her from Nassau 
the spring before. It annoyed him now 
to see that she was wearing it; it an- 
noyed him to think he had brought it to 
her — to remember that, since he had, she 
had worn it almost constantly. 

He said: “And now that I have come, 
you have to leave. At once.” 

“Oh, no,” said Brenda, “I’m not leav- 
ing. I’m staying right here until we get 
something settled.” She said then, her 
voice mocking, “So if I would be a good 
girl and go to New York, you’d come 
down a lot; you’d even take an apartment 
there in the fall. You didn’t mean a word 
of it, did you, darling?” 

“I don’t know whether I did or not,” 
said Ives. “I may have meant it that 
night. I probably did.” 


“You mean that since that night things 
have changed?” 

“Yes,” said Ives, “that’s exactly what 
I mean.” And he thought, She’s right. 
We may as well get this settled right 
now. 

“Then you weren’t sure whether you 
wanted Julie Shaw again or not, and now 
you have found out that you do?” 

“Yes,” said Ives. He added slowly, “You 
may as well get this straight, Brenda. 
I want her so much I am going to 
marry her.” 

“No,” said Brenda, and suddenly she 
was on her feet coming toward him. 
“No, Ives, you can’t!” 

“But I can,” said Ives. “Now you listen 
to me.” He pushed her gently into a 
chair and stood looking down at her. 
“Did I ever tell you I loved you or 
wanted to marry you? Did I ever give 
you any reason to suppose that I ever 
would? No, I never did. I’ve played 
around with you and made love to you 
and danced with you and sent you 
flowers and bought you drinks and that 
damned bracelet but that’s all — that’s 
absolutely all. Isn’t it?” 

She didn’t answer him. She simply sat 
there in the chair, her hands clutching 
its arms. 

Ives went on: “I’ve made it clear to 
you from the start that it wasn’t serious 
— that if it was marriage you were look- 
ing for, it wasn’t any good. I’ve never 
led you on or let you think anything 
else. Now you come here and try to start 
something. You try to make things tough 
for me. Well, you can’t do it. I’ve waited 
eight years for this second chance with 
Julie, and I’m going to have it. Do you 
understand, I’m going to have it — and 
neither you nor anyone else is going to 
stop me!” 

The telephone rang, and he turned to 
answer it. He said: “Hello,” and then, 
his voice losing its impersonal note, “Oh, 
hello, Julie. Just a minute, please.” He 
was struggling with Brenda, trying to 
push her away and she was laughing 
shrilly, and suddenly she had snatched 
the instrument out of his hands and 
was saying: “So sorry, Mrs. Shaw, but 
could you, perhaps, call a little later?” 

With one hand he flung her back into 
the chair, and with the other he picked 
up the receiver. His face was white. He 
gave the operator Julie’s number and 
waited while she rang. He could hear 
her ringing, and as he listened he knew 
Julie wasn’t going to answer — and he 
knew why. Behind him, Brenda was 
laughing hysterically. 

After a while the operator said: 
“Sorry; the number doesn’t answer. Shall 
I keep on calling?” 

“No,” said Ives. He hung up and turned 
toward Brenda. He stared at her for a 
moment, then he started toward her. 
He said: “Why, you — why, you little ” 

“Don’t!” she said, crouching back 
against the chair, her eyes frightened. 
“Don’t, Ives. Don’t touch me.” 

Julie waited until the telephone finally 
stopped ringing. Then she lifted the re- 
ceiver and gave another number, Tony’s 
number this time. When Tony answered, 
her voice was calm. She was like a 
woman talking in her sleep. 

She said: “Listen, Tony, something 
dreadful has happened. I’ve just been 
in Michael’s room, and she isn’t there. 
She’s gone.” 

Tony said: “Gone? But where could 
she have gone at this time of night? 
Are you sure , Julie?” 

She said: “Yes, I’m sure. I think she 
climbed out the window onto the porch 
roof and then jumped to the ground. 
She could have done that quite easily. 
She’s done it before.” 



Tony said: “But what on earth — I 
mean, why should she?” 

“I think I know but never mind that. 
We have to find her, Tony. We have to 
find her right away.” 

“Yes,” said Tony, “of course. I’ll jump 
in the car and be with you in ten min- 
utes.” 

Julie was waiting for him at the foot 
of the flagstone path. He saw that she 
was wearing a pink silk nightgown under 
an old white polo coat and that her 
bare feet were thrust into canvas shoes. 
He saw all this as she ran in front of 
his headlights. Then she was pulling 
open the door and climbing in beside 
him. 

He said: “Which way shall we go 
first?” And she said: “Toward the lake, 
I think.” And she added: “Oh, Tony, 
it’s all my fault.” Her voice was torn with 
self-accusation. 

Tony said: “Try to tell me exactly 
what happened. That is, when did you 
discover she was gone?” 

“About fifteen minutes ago. I called 
Ives first.” 

I called Ives first and he wasn’t 
alone. He had just left me but he 
wasn’t alone. Brenda Lane was with him 
— at one o’clock in the morning. All the 
time he knew she was waiting for him; 
all the time he was with me, kissing me, 
making love to me, he knew he was going 
back to her. It’s just the same; nothing 
is any different. Nothing would ever be 
any different, not where women were 
concerned. There would always be some- 
one he would go to when he left me. Not 
right at first, maybe, but later. 

But shut your mind on all that. Tlhat 
has nothing to do with Michael. Com- 
pared with Michael’s running away like 
this and the necessity for finding her 
quickly, it has no importance. Tomorrow 
you can think of that, but tonight you 
can think only of Michael. 

She said: “And then I called you. I 
had gone upstairs, and instead of going 
straight to her room, I undressed first. 
I almost always go in to her first, but 
tonight I didn’t.” 

Tonight I wasn’t thinking about 
Michael; tonight I was thinking about 
Rome in September and Vienna in Octo- 
ber and Stockholm in November. She 
began to laugh hysterically. 

Tony said: “Please, Julie, try to tell 
me just what you found.” He was driv- 
ing slowly, watching the sides of the 
road. 

“Well, I found she was gone, and the 
screen had been taken out of the win- 
dow, so I knew that she had put on her 
red slippers and her white bathrobe and 
climbed out the window, Tony.” 

Tony said: “White bathrobe? That’s 
swell. That’ll make it easier to find her.” 
Then he said: “There she is now, Julie.” 

Julie said: “Where? Where, Tony?” 

“Right there by that elm tree.” 

Now Julie saw her, too, outlined clearly 
in Tony’s headlights — such a little girl 
in a white bathrobe, tears streaming 
down her cheeks, a brown fuzzy bear 
clutched in her arms. 

It seemed to Julie as if she had been 
sitting there by the bed for hours. For 
some time Michael had been asleep, but 
Julie had kept on sitting there holding 
one of Michael’s small hands. Now a 
clock struck three thin notes and she 
slipped her hand gently from beneath 
Michael’s and stood up. She remembered 
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suddenly that she ought to go down- 
stairs and turn off the lights she had 
left burning in the living room. 

She went carefully down the stairs, 
still wearing that white polo coat over 
her nightgown, her feet noiseless in 
those old canvas tennis shoes. At the 
living-room door she stopped and said: 
‘Tony!” in an astonished whisper. 

He was sitting in the blue chair, his 
shoulders bent forward, his head in his 
hands. He jumped up and started toward 
her. 

She said: “But I thought you had gone 
home. I forgot all about you, darling. 
You should have gone home. Why didn’t 
you, Tony?” 

He said, “I know I should — but I 
couldn’t, Julie. I thought if I waited, 
you might come down again.” 

She said, “Hush!” and put her finger 
to her lips. “We mustn’t let Michael hear 
us.” 

Tony said, “Oh, Julie, I love you so!” 
And suddenly he was on his knees with 
his arms wrapped around her waist, his 
face buried against her polo coat. 

She said, “Tony,” in a bewildered 
voice. “Get up, darling; you must get 
up.” 

He said: “I couldn’t go without telling 
you. I knew I ought to go and come back 
tomorrow but I couldn’t. Oh, Julie, what 
a fool I’ve been not to know ” 

Julie said: “But Tony, you can’t be. 
A few weeks ago at the picnic and to- 
night at the dance — you weren’t then.” 

“I was but I didn’t know it. But I know 
it now. It’s the most terrific thing that’s 
aver happened to me. Julie; what are we 
going to do about it?” 

She wanted to comfort him just as a 
little while ago she had comforted Mi- 
chael. She said: “I don’t know, Tony. 
We’ll have to think.” 

“But I can’t think,” said Tony. “I’ve 
been sitting here trying to think and 
[ can’t. All I can think is how much I 
want you; how much I need you, Julie.” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “I know.” She 
wasn’t thinking of herself at all. She was 
thinking of Tony. It didn’t matter 
ibout herself. It might never matter about 
berself any more. She didn’t think it 
would. For a little while tonight she had 
nattered tremendously — for that little 
while when she had thought that she 
would go with Ives to Rome and those 
Dther cities; for the little while that 
bis kisses had rained on her face and 
bis arms had held her — but all that was 
finished. She didn’t matter any more. 
But Tony mattered terribly, and Michael 
—Michael who needed her, and Tony 
who perhaps needed her, too. 

She said: “Listen, darling, we mustn’t 
wake Michael. You go home now, and 
somorrow we’ll talk this over.” Her eyes 
smiling into his were calm with assurance. 
3he bent her head and kissed him swiftly. 

He got to his feet, his eyes dazed. He 
said, “Julie, you’re such an angel, such 
i lovely little angel, and I shouldn’t have 
let you in for this when you’re so tired.” 

She said, “That’s all right,” and pushed 
bim toward the hall. 

At the door he turned and put his 
bands on her shoulders. He said, “You 
do love me, Julie?” 

She nodded. Her face was drenched 
with fatigue. She said, “Yes, Tony, I 
guess I’ve always loved you.” And she 
thought, I have — not as I have loved 
Ives, but the way I love Michael; the 
way I loved Mike Shaw. 

She added: “Good night, Tony — and 
thanks for everything.” 

He laughed softly. “What a funny 
thing to say, darling. I’ll make Carol 
divorce me the minute she returns from 
England. I was a fool not to have asked 
her to before she went.” 


It was not until he had gone and Julie 
was halfway upstairs that she thought 
with a little sense of shock: It hasn’t 
even occurred to Tony that Carol may 
refuse to divorce him. But she was too 
tired to go on with it. That, too, would 
have to wait until tomorrow. 

In the garden at the side of the house 
the child Michael was playing in a blue 
sun-suit, the morning sun shining bril- 
liantly on her straight blond hair. 

At first Ives didn’t see her — all he 
could see was Julie smiling at him calm- 
ly and with a cool finality. All he could 
hear was her voice saying lightly: “It’s a 
good story, Ives, and it may be true. Only 
you see I’m not at all sure that it is. And 
so long as I’m not sure, there’s no possi- 
ble use in going on with this.” 

He had said: “Just because that other 
time you happened to see with your own 
eyes ” 

“I know,” Julie had said, “and this 
time I heard with my own ears. Rotten 
bad luck, Ives, both times.” 

He had known then that she was right 
and that there was no need of going on 
with it. He made his way out of the 
room, out of the house . . . 

And now here was Michael playing 
in the garden. 

He walked swiftly toward her. He knelt 
on the grass and smiled at her. She had 
never liked him but now that didn’t mat- 
ter. It didn’t even matter that her eyes 
looking into his were wide and hostile 
and a little frightened. He said, speaking 
slowly: “Listen, Michael, I am going 
away. You won’t see me again — not for 
a long time. Maybe never.” 

“Where are you going?” said' Michael, 
the hostility sliding out of her eyes. 

“Never mind that,” said Ives, “but it’s 
a long way off. The point is that I won’t 
be here to look after your mother. I 
meant to look after her, Michael. I meant 
to look after you, too. You were Michael 
Shaw’s little blond girl who didn’t like 
me but I liked you. I wanted to do things 
for you. Lovely things for you and Julie, 
Michael. But something has happened, 
and so I can’t.” 

“I know,” said Michael. She knew what 
had happened, all right. She had run 
away and frightened Mummy almost to 
death, and Mummy had promised never 
to leave her, so Mr. Towner, whom she 
was suddenly liking very much indeed, 
and feeling dreadfully sorry for, would 
have to go away all by himself. It oc- 
curred to Michael that perhaps she had 
made a mistake; that perhaps Martha 
Jane had been wrong, and all new 
fathers weren’t the same. This one might 
have been different. 

Ives said: “No, you don’t know. But 
that doesn’t matter. I want you to prom- 
ise me something, Michael.” 

“All right,” said Michael, and her 
small pink face was lifted seriously to 
his. She did know, of course, but it 
wasn’t worth arguing about. “What do 
you want me to promise?” 

“I want you to promise that you will 
be very good to her and always do just 
as she says and never worry her or make 
her feel badly. Because she loves you, 
Michael, more than anything in the 
world, and no one but you can ever really 
hurt her.” 

“All right,” said Michael; “I promise. 
Cross my heart.” 

Ives picked her up and swung her 
very much as he had swung Mummy 
the night before, and then he set her 
down and turned and walked very 
fast down the path to his car. 

She watched him go, and as she 
watched, she felt a lump rise in her 
throat and tears spring to her eyes and 
she knew suddenly that she didn’t want 
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him to go — that she wanted him to stay 
and help her take care of Mummy. He 
had made it seem too much for one small 
girl to undertake alone — and she started 
to run toward him. 

But before she could catch up to him, 
or even call out to him, he had jumped 
into his car and was driving very fast 
down the road. 

So she turned and went slowly into 
the house. 

Julie was sitting in the blue chair 
staring straight in front of her. She was 
so still she didn’t even seem to be 
breathing, and she didn’t see Michael at 
all. Michael walked around in front of 
her so that she looked right at her, and 
still she didn’t seem to see her at all. 

Michael said: “Mummy, about Mr. 
Towner. Maybe I was wrong. Maybe 
you should marry him, after all.” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” said Julie, and her 
voice was queer and funny. 

It didn’t seem much use, but Michael 
had to try once more. She said, “If it’s 
because of me, Mummy, I don’t mind — 
truly, I don’t. I like him, Mummy.” 

“It isn’t because of you,” said Julie. 
“It isn’t at all because of you, Michael.” 
She added, “Now, run out and play — 
run out in the sunshine and play hard; 
run quickly, darling.” 

Michael ran. Not because she wanted 
to but because she had promised — and 
as she went, she still felt sad but- she 
also felt relieved. Whatever had hap- 
pened that had made Mummy send Mr. 
Towner away, at least it wasn’t anything 
she had done. It wasn’t last night. There 
was, surprisingly, a great deal of com- 
fort in that thought. 

Old black Selina, who went every day 
to the Lanes’ timber-and-stucco house 
on the Valley Road to clean and cook 
lunch and dinner, walked on flapping 
felt bedroom slippers from the upstairs 
linen closet to answer the telephone in 
the downstairs hall. It had rained hard 
toward dawn but now at ten o’clock in 
the morning it was blazing hot again. 
They were in for another hot spell, Se- 
lina decided, and she was glad Mr. and 
Mrs. Lane had gone to Maine on that 
fishing trip this week. 

Cooking for Miss Brenda wasn’t much 
work; she scarcely ate enough to keep 
a bird alive, especially this last month. 
A bit of toast and black coffee for break- 
fast, no lunch like as not and not half 
touching ner dinner. Plenty of brandy, 
though. No wonder Mrs. Lane hadn’t 
wanted to go off and leave her alone 
this week, but the boss had insisted and 
finally she'd gone. He liked his fishing 
and he liked to have his wife along — and 
he figured probably Miss Brenda was 
old enough to look out for herself. Any- 
how, men never seemed to sense things 
the way women did. 

Selina had reached the telephone and 
she lifted the receiver and said, “Mr. Hu- 
bert Lane’s residence,” as Miss Brenda 
had taught her to do. 

It was Mrs. Loring North. She wanted 
to know if she could speak to Miss 
Brenda, please. 

Selina said: “Well, I reckon you can’t, 
Mrs. North, because I don’t rightly know 
where she is. Seems like she couldn’t 
have come home last night; leastways, 
her bed isn’t been slept in. I figured 
she went home with one of her girl 
friends for the night.” 

Mrs. North said if she came in to 
have her call; they were making some 
changes in the golf tournament that was 
being played that afternoon, and they 
wanted to get in touch with her as soon 
as possible. 

Selina said she’d tell her. She hung 
up and ambled out through the dining 


room to the kitchen. Opening a bottle of 
ginger ale, she went back into the dining 
room. There ought to be some gin left 
in that bottle Mr. Lane had opened last 
week to make cocktails. A little spot of 
gin would make her bad leg feel better, 
and then she’d get back to the upstairs 
cleaning. 

Finding the gin and returning with it 
to the kitchen, she thought, I mustn’t 
forget to give Miss Brenda that tele- 
phone message when she comes in. It 
sounded important. 

But Brenda didn’t come in, and by six 
o’clock that night, when Selina was 
ready to leave, it was known all over 
town that she wasn’t coming in — that 
she was not, as a matter of fact, in 
Westboro. 

It might have taken longer for the 
news to spread if she nadn’t been play- 
ing in a golf match that afternoon. As it 
was, by noon it had been fairly well 
ascertained that she wasn’t staying at 
any friend’s house. By two o’clock, when 
she had failed to show up for the match, 
it was obvious she wasn’t in town. 

By six o’clock that evening, when it 
was discovered that Ives had left town 
that morning, the rumble seat of his car 
full of luggage, the story was being rap- 
idly circulated that Brenda had gone 
with him. No one could prove it, of 
course; she certainly wasn’t with him 
when he left the inn or when he stopped 
at the Park View gas station. But that 
didn’t necessarily prove that Ives hadn’t 
picked her up somewhere. 

It was all very exciting, and by late 
afternoon the country club was agog 
with it. 

“I still don’t see,” said Irma North, 
“why after all this time they should have 
done anything so adolescent as to run 
off together without saying one word to 
anyone.” 

“Well, if they had to do it,” said Sam 
St. John, with an awkward attempt at 
humor, “seems to me they might have 
picked some other time than the very 
day of an important golf match. Damned 
inconsiderate, if you ask me.” 

“The funny part is that for at least 
a month now Ives has been trying to 
break off with her,” said Eve. “At least, 
that’s the way it’s looked to everyone. 
Why, when you stop to think of it, he’s 
been twice as attentive to Julie as he 
has been to Brenda.” 

Tony Conant said: “Let’s leave Julie 
out of it, Eve.” 

Julie didn’t say anything. She simply 
sat there looking calm and undisturbed, 
her eyes unfathomable and smiling. She 
was thinking: The last time it was I who 
ran away and got married in New York. 
This time Ives has done it. She was 
thinking: How she must have wanted 
him, to take him this way. No wonder she 
threw that brandy in my face. She 
thought, further: Tony is very sweet. 
Pretty soon I have to decide what I’m 
going to do about him. I shall never be 
really alive again; all that ended last 
night. But presently, after the worst of 
this is over, I shall be reasonably happy, 
I suppose, and I don’t know anyone I’d 
rather spend the rest of my life with 
than Tony. And he deserves a little hap- 
piness if I can give it to him. Apparently 
he has had almost none at all with Carol. 

Tony looked at her and smiled, and 
she smiled back at him reassuringly. 
And Loring North said: “Well, I’m 
damned if I know how to handle it for 
the paper. It’s certainly news when a 
prominent young citizen and the daugh- 
ter of a well-known businessman leave 
town unexpectedly on the same day, 
but you can’t run it as an elopement 
when you don’t really know ” 

“You’ll simply have to run it under 



Personals for a day or two, Loring,” 
conceded Sam St. John, “until Brenda 
wires her folks. She’s bound to let them 
hear from her sooner or later, you know.” 

But they didn’t hear from her. Three 
days later, when Mr. and Mrs. Lane re- 
turned from their fishing trip, there was 
still no word from either Brenda ol- 
ives. Mrs. Lane went to bed with a mild 
attack of nerves, and Mr. Lane said that 
it was a funny thing, children simply 
didn’t have any consideration any more 
for their parents. Neither of them, how- 
ever, was overlooking the fact that Ives 
Towner was worth half a million dollars. 

Irma North glanced at the page twice, 
while she waited for Loring’s second 
slice of toast to brown. The article was 
called “Hot-Weather Meals,” and there 
was a close-up view of some fine-looking 
vegetables photographed on a chromium - 
topped table. Irma ran her eye carefully 
down the page. There was a “Company 
Dinner” and a “Guest Luncheon” and 
an “Outdoor Buffet Supper,” but what 
finally held her attention was “Dinner 
After the Game.” There was the menu 
in small print, and underneath, it said, 
“This is an easy dinner to serve after 
an afternoon of golf or tennis.” 

“I think I’ll do it,” said Irma, with 
sudden decision. 

“Do what?” demanded Loring, looking 
up from his paper. 

“Why, have a Dinner After the Game. 
Yes, I believe I will. I’ll have Sam and 
Eve and Julie — and Tony Conant. I’ve 
been wanting to have him while Carol’s 
away, and now, with Julie, it will work 
just right. There’ll be six of us and I 
can use that new lace dinner cloth Aunt 
Hat sent me for Christmas.” 

“Okay,” said Loring. 

Irma got up from the table and started 
energetically for the telephone. She 
called Tony and asked him if he could 
come in Saturday night for just a little 
after-the-game snack. “Informal, you 
know. You don’t even need to dress un- 
less you prefer to.” 

Tony could come — and so could the 
others. She came away from the tele- 
phone presently, her face flushed but 
triumphant. “The hardest part of en- 
tertaining,” she confided to Loring, who 
was hastily gulping down a third cup of 
coffee, his eye on the clock, “is making 
up your mind to do it.” 

Everything was going very nicely, Irma 
decided. It had been a little disappoint- 
ing when it had turned cold and then 
rained hard, so no one could play golf — 
it rather threw off the after-the-game 
idea — but otherwise everything was fine. 
The men had dressed, which gave the 
party the festively important air that 
blue coats and white flannels could never 
achieve. And in the candlelight — she’d 
used pale blue candles — Julie’s old red 
chiffon dinner dress looked as effective 
and seductive as a fresh Paris import. 

Irma knew it was an old dress be- 
cause Julie had told her so. She had 
said, “I don’t have much use for ‘formal 
clothes. When I go out in the evening it 
is usually for business reasons, and the 
men seldom dress.” The red dress was 
apparently the only dinner dress she 
had, because she had worn it constantly 
all summer — and managed to look more 
enchanting in it than any of the rest 
of them did in brand-new evening 
gowns that had cost twice as much. It 
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was funny, too, because Julie wasn’t 
really pretty. She was just a little dark 
woman, who somehow managed always 
to look absurdly young and have a num- 
ber of attractive men around her. 

Tonight, for instance, Tony Conant 
had scarcely taken his eyes off her, and 
both Loring and Sam hung on her every 
word. It was a little annoying and quite 
bewildering. Irma couldn’t for the life 
of her see what they found so fascinat- 
ing about Julie. 

But men certainly fell for her — even 
Ives Towner, whom she had treated so 
badly, had been beauing her around be- 
fore he ran off with Brenda Lane. That 
was a funny thing — a whole week now 
and not a word from either of them. 

Letty came in through the swinging 
service door. Irma could see the six cut- 
glass finger bowls already filled with 
water, a single pale-pink rose petal 
floating in each. She hoped Letty had 
remembered to have the water warm — 
and was annoyed when the telephone 
rang. 

Letty went to answer it. A moment 
later she announced that it was the 
office calling Mr. North. 

Sam St. John said: “I thought you put 
that paper of yours to bed before noon, 
Loring,” as Loring went through the liv- 
ing room into the hall. A moment later 
they heard him say, “Hello,” and then 
they didn’t hear any more. 

When Loring came back, he stared at 
them as if he didn’t really see them at 
all. He said, “They’ve found her.” 

Irma said, “What are you talking 
about?” 

Loring said, “Brenda. They’ve found 
her. Or, rather, they’ve found her 
body.”. 

Eve said, “Her body!” and screamed 
softly. 

“Crumpled up in a heap at the foot 
of that embankment halfway between 
the inn and her house. A couple of boys 
just found it; they’re waiting for the 
sheriff to get out there now.” 

“You mean that she’s been murdered?” 
asked Tony Conant. 

“Good Lord!” said Sam St. John, lean- 
ing forward. “That’s why Ives went ” 

“No!” said Julie, getting to her feet. 

“No, it isn’t. He went away because ” 

She stopped suddenly. Her eyes traveled 
slowly from one to another of them. 
Then she sat down. 

“What were you going to say, Julie?” 
said Tony gently. 

“Nothing,” said Julie. “Nothing at all.” 

Anything I can say will only make it 
worse, she thought. But they can’t be- 
lieve — they simply can’t believe Ives 
had anything to do with it. It’s too 
absurd; it’s too ridiculous. Why, they’ve 
known him all their lives; ever since 
he was a little boy. They can’t think he 
had anything to do with this hideous 
crime ! 

But they did think so. Not only these 
five people thought so, but before the 
end of another day everyone in West- 
boro was convinced that Ives Towner 
had killed Brenda Lane and tossed her 
body over that embankment. “He didn’t 
have time to do anything else,” they 
said. “He was scared, and his one idea 
was to get out of town.” 

The facts of the case, when consid- 
ered calmly, were all so damnably in- 
criminating, as Loring pointed out the 
next afternoon. They were all drinking 
Scotch highballs at one end of the club- 
house veranda. It was nearly seven 
o’clock, and except for a few youngsters 
who were amusing themselves inside 
with the radio, they had the place to 
themselves. 

Summed up briefly, Loring said, these 


were the facts: Johnny Grahame, the 
boy who had taken Brenda to the dance, 
had said good night to her at about 
twelve-fifteen on her front porch. (She 
must have left, thought Julie, right after 
she threw that brandy in my face.) 
About twelve forty-five, Dick Jones, the 
elevator boy at the inn, and Fred Rice, 
the night clerk, had both seen her come 
into the inn. Dick had taken her up in 
the elevator and admitted her to Ives’ 
suite. She had said Ives was expecting 
her. 

Ives had come in about half an hour 
later and had spoken sharply to Dick. 
Then he had told Dick to wait on that 
floor with the elevator as Miss Lane 
would be leaving at once. Dick had 
waited for an hour, during part of which 
time he had fallen asleep, but Brenda 
hadn’t come out of Ives’ suite. Then 
Dick had gone down to help the night 
clerk lock up, and they had both gone 
off duty. 

Now, three days later, Brenda had 
been found, still wearing the black dress 
she had worn at the dance, crumpled 
and bruised, and quite dead, at the bot- 
tom of a twelve-foot embankment on the 
road between her house and the inn. And 
between the time she had gone into the 
inn and the discovery of her body, not 
one living person had set eyes on her. 

“And the damnable part of it all is,” 
concluded Loring, “that Ives lit out that 
very morning, and for forty-eight hours 
now every effort to locate him has failed. 
If that doesn’t make him look guilty, 
I don’t know what does!” 

“But he had to have a reason, Loring,” 
protested Eve St. John. “That is, a mo- 
tive.” 

Instinctively five pair of eyes turned 
toward Julie, who was sitting in a green 
wicker chair, a small glass clenched in 
one hand. 

“Well,” said Irma North, breaking the 
uncomfortable silence that had settled 
on them, “I don’t see why you’re all 
so afraid to say it. We all know he was 
rushing Julie again and that Brenda 
was drinking too much and making her- 
self ill about it. Isn’t it true, Julie,” she 
demanded suddenly, “that Brenda threw 
a glass of brandy in your face at the 
dance that night — the night it hap- 
pened?” 

So Jake had talked in spite of the ten 
dollars — or maybe young Johnny Gra- 
hame had talked. Yes, Tony decided, it 
had probably been Johnny. 

“See here, Irma,” Tony said, his face 
coldly angry, “whatever happened that 
night between Brenda and Julie is her 
business, shouldn’t you say, and 1 quite 
over and done with?” 

“No,” said Irma, “I shouldn’t say it 
was. Not when there’s a murder con- 
cerned.” 

“Please, do you have to keep calling it 
that?” said Eve plaintively. 

“Well,” said Irma, “what do you want 
me to call it? That’s what it is, isn’t it?” 

The district attorney was Charlie 
Saunders. That seemed funny. Julie had 
known him all her life. 

Charlie had been a thin, redheaded 
boy four years ahead of her in school. 
He had won all the high-school debates 
and a scholarship to U. V. M. Afterward 
he had worked his way through law 
school, waiting on table at a hotel in 
the White Mountains in the summer and 
shoveling snow and ashes and washing 
dishes in his fraternity house in the win- 
ter. Now he was district attorney. 

He was still thin and redheaded, and 
he was smiling at her. He said: “I won’t 
keep you a minute, Julie. There are just 
a few things I want to know.” He added: 
“Someone telephoned Ives between one 
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and one-thirty on the night of August 
twenty-fourth. Was it you, Julie?” 

“Yes,” said Julie. 

“Did Ives answer the telephone him- 
self?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you talked with him?”’ 

Julie nodded. “Yes, I did.” 

"Did you talk with anyone else?” 

“Yes,” said Julie. “That is, someone 
else talked with me.” 

“Was this person who talked to you 
Brenda Lane?” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “it was.” 

“What did she say? Try to remember 
exactly, if you can, Julie.” 

“She said, ‘So sorry, Mrs. Shaw, but 
could you perhaps call a little later?’ ” 

“What did you do then?” 

“I hung up.” 

“One thing more,” said the district at- 
torney. “Did Brenda Lane ever give you 
any reason to believe that she was 
jealous of your relationship with Ives 
Towner?” 

“No,” said Julie. 

“No reason at all? Won’t you please 
try to remember any little thing that 
might have happened which would have 
made you think that perhaps she was?” 

“I can’t think of anything,” said Julie. 

“Isn’t it true that on the night of 
August twenty-fourth at a dance at the 
country club she threw a glass of brandy 
in your face?” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “it is.” 

“But you don’t know why she did 
this?” 

“She had been drinking too much,” 
said Julie. 

“You think that was the only reason? 
Just that she had been drinking too 
much?” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “I think that must 
have been it.” 

“Isn’t it also true that the next morn- 
ing you saw Ives Towner and talked with 
him alone at your house?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“But he didn’t mention the fact that 
he was going away?” 

“No, he didn’t. That is, he didn’t to me. 
But he did to Michael — to my little girl.” 

“He told your little girl that he was 
going away?” 

“Yes,” said Julie. 

"Doesn’t it strike you as strange that 
he should tell her and not tell you?” 

“No,” said Julie, “it doesn’t strike me 
as being particularly strange.” 

“Now, let’s get this straight. He told 
your little girl he was going away but 
he didn’t say where.” 

“That’s right,” said Julie. 

“You’re sure about this?” 

“Perfectly sure.” 

“That’s all, then. You may call the 
next witness, Miss Greene.” 

Julie started to say something, and 
then she remembered that this wasn’t 
just an ordinary conversation with 
Charlie Saunders whom she had known 
all her life, but something that was 
called a district attorney’s inquest, and 
she got up and walked out of the room. 

Julie said: “Think hard now, darling, 
and tell us just what Mr. Towner said.” 

Michael’s small shoulders squirmed 
beneath Julie’s hands. The sun pouring 
in through one of the office windows 
was hot on her head, and Mummy looked 
funny down on her knees like that, 
and Mr. Tony Conant wasn’t laugh- 
ing and joking the way he usually did 
when he talked to her at home. 

She said: “Well, he said he was going 
away. He said I wouldn’t see him again 
for a long time — maybe never. He said,” 
she concluded, speaking very fast now, 
“that I was to be a good girl and prom- 
ise him to take good care of Mummy.” 
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Suddenly Michael stopped talking 
and looked as if she were going to cry. 

Tony said: “But Michael, didn’t he say 
where he was going? Think hard and see 
if you can’t remember.” 

“Never mind,” said Julie, and she stood 
up and smiled at Michael. “It’s no use,” 
she said to Tony. “You can see he either 
didn’t tell her or she has forgotten.” 

“But Mummy,” protested Michael, “I 
didn’t forget. I remember everything he 
told me. He said ” 

“Never mind,” said Julie again. “You 
run out now and talk to Miss Moffat. I 
won’t be long, darling.” 

Michael walked slowly out of the room. 

Tony waited until her small pink-clad 
figure had disappeared, and then he 
said: “By now Carol is halfway across 
the Atlantic on her way home, and I’ve 
just talked with Weston Reid in New 
York. I thought probably Carol would 
want him to handle the case for Ives.” 

Julie was walking toward him. She 
looked at him, her eyes widening. She 
said: “You mean . . and didn’t go on. 
Just stood there staring at him. 

Tony said: “Weston is the best defense 
lawyer in the country, Julie.” 

Julie sat down and twisted her hands 
together. She said: “But they can’t — 
there isn’t any real evidence, Tony. Just 
because he was the last one who saw her 
alive; just because they had been quar- 
reling ” 

“You don’t seem to understand,” said 
Tony wearily. “Don’t you see that there 
isn’t a chance in the world as the case 
stands now of the grand jury not bring- 
ing in an indictment of first-degree mur- 
der against Ives?” 

“No,” said Julie; “no, Tony.” Her face 
was as white as the white silk dress 
she was wearing. She added in a small, 
pitiful voice, “But Tony, this is Ives we’re 
talking about. Ives, whom I’ve known all 
my life. Ives, who is Carol’s brother.” 

“Don’t you suppose I have thought of 
all that?” said Tony grimly. 

“But don’t you see that he couldn’t 
have done this horrible thing? Don’t 
you know he couldn’t have done it?” 

Her voice was pleading with him des- 
perately to reassure her; her eyes were 
piteous in their supplication. He thought : 
She isn’t absolutely sure, any more than 
I am, that he didn’t do this. She won’t 
be sure until he comes back; until he 
tells her so himself. 

He said: “Listen, Julie, neither you 
nor I believe that Ives had anything to 
do with Brenda’s death but we’re not 
the district attorney or the grand jury. 
If we only knew,” he added, “why Ives 
went off like that; if we only knew some 
reason for his going!” 

Julie said: “He did have a reason, 
Tony, and I know what it was. He went 
away because he was in love with me 
and I had told him it wasn’t any use. 
Just that morning, I mean. He came 
to the house and begged me to listen to 
him, and I wouldn’t and he must have 
got into his car and left town almost 
at once.” 

“I remember,” said Tony. “That night 
at Irma’s, Sam St. John said, ‘So that’s 
why Ives went away,’ and you said, ‘No! 

No, it isn’t. He went away because ’ 

And then you stopped. Why did you 
stop, darling?” 

“I stopped because I didn’t think it 
would make things look any better for 
Ives if I went on.” 

“Are you sure that you didn’t stop be- 
cause you didn’t want me to know — 
well, what you have just told me?” 

“No,” said Julie. “No, of course not. I 
didn’t mind your knowing, Tony. I guess 
I thought you did know, probably.” 

“Well,” said Tony, “I didn’t know. I 
knew he’d been playing around with 
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you, but I didn’t know it had gone as far 
as that.” 

Julie looked as if it didn’t matter 
either way. She looked as if it weren’t 
in the least important. 

Tony leaned forward, and his fingers 
closed hard on her bare arm just above 
the elbow. He said: “Julie, was there 
anything between you two? Was there?” 

Julie said, “You’re hurting my arm, 
Tony.” She added: “I suppose there 
always has been something between Ives 
and me, but it never got anywhere. It 
always stopped too soon.” 

“You mean — you’re not in love with 
him, are you, Julie?” 

“Well,” said Julie softly, “what do you 
think?” 

“You’re not, of course.” Tony laughed 
uncertainly. “Forgive me, darling, for 
even asking you, but for a moment you 
had me worried. I actually thought ” 

“Never mind,” said Julie, and she 
patted his coat sleeve. She smiled at him 
and noticed again how frightfully tired 
he looked and remembered that a few 
days ago, a surprisingly few days ago, 
she had promised to marry him when 
and if he persuaded Carol to divorce 
him. She had promised, she remembered, 
mostly because he had made his need of 
her seem so exigent. Now nothing seemed 
exigent except the need of clearing up 
this horrible business of Ives’ having 
left town and of Brenda’s having been 
found dead at the bottom of that em- 
bankment. 

She said: “Tony, we have to find him. 
We have to, darling. A man can’t just 
get in a car and disappear; that is, not 
for very long.” 

“No,” said Tony, “of course he ca«p’t.” 

And at that moment the door opened 
behind Julie, and Ives Towner walked 
into the room. 

He looked at Tony, and then his eyes 
swung to Julie. They took in every de- 
tail of her small head with its childish 
dark curls, and her narrow cheekbones 
that were suddenly so white, and her 
sweet, wide mouth that was irrelevantly 
gay with crimson lipstick. 

Julie stared back at him. He was wear- 
ing the same gray suit he had worn the 
last time she had seen him — that morn- 
ing when he had come to the house; 
that morning after Brenda had been 
killed. Only none of them had known 
it, then— or had Ives known it? 

She stared at him and saw him dis- 
solve suddenly into a dozen Iveses all 
floating vaguely one over the other, like 
a photograph badly out of focus, and 
then abruptly they all shifted neatly to- 
gether again and there he stood — tall, 
with those familiar arrogant shoulders 
and the straight dark line of his eye- 
brows slashing his forehead and the par- 
allel line of his mouth with that straight, 
full, passionate underlip, and he was 
smiling at her with his lips but his eyes 
were saying: “You keep out of this, Julie. 
You leave this to me.” 

Tony spoke first. He said: “Ives, where 
have you been? We’ve searched every- 
where for you.” 

Ives said: “I’ve been visiting a friend 
of mine who lives across the line. He’s 
a swell guy and his liquor is okay but 
he can’t read English so you never get 
to see the papers.” He added: “I didn’t 
kill Brenda, Tony, but I suppose I’ve got 
to prove to the State of Vermont that 
I didn’t, or burn for it.” 

Julie spoke then. Or maybe she didn’t 
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speak. But anyway, she made a soft 
sound and Ives looked at her again. 

He said : “How about a shot of brandy, 
Tony? I think we could all do with a 
drink before we go on with this.” 

Tony said, “Sure; but it will have to 
be Scotch and water.” He rose and went 
into the washroom for glasses. Julie got 
up and started toward him, and Ives 
grinned at her and said gently: “No, you 
don’t. You stay where you are.” And 
Tony came back with the glasses. 

He poured three drinks. Then he said: 
“Carol will be in New York Tuesday. 
Weston Reid is meeting her and driving 
her up. I thought you’d both want him 

to be here, in case ” He stopped, 

picked up his whisky glass and then set 
it down, because his hand was shaking. 

“You mean,” said Ives, “that if they 
get a conviction you think he’ll probably 
manage to get me acquitted.” 

“Listen,” said Tony, his face grim, “do 
you or don’t you realize how bad things 
look for you?” 

Ives grinned. He said: “I can read, 
can’t I?” 

“Tell us what happened that night,” 
said Tony. 

“Wouldn’t it be better if I saved it and 
told the district attorney?” said Ives. 

“Listen,” said Julie, “what happened 
after Brenda hung up on me?” 

He frowned at her. He said: “See here, 
you keep out of this!” 

“No,” said Julie, “I won’t.” 

“All right,” said Ives; “but why men- 
tion the fact that you did telephone 
me?” 

“Don’t be an ass!” said Tony grimly. 
“The first thing Charlie Saunders did 
was check that telephone call of Julie’s.” 

“Then he probably also knows that 
after Brenda hung up I tried to call 
Julie back but she wouldn’t answer. By 
that time I was seeing red. I turned 
around and gave Brenda hell, but I didn’t 
touch her. I started to, Tony; I started 
toward her and I think I was going to 
choke her. I was mad enough to, God 
knows, but she sort of crumpled up and 
said, ‘Don’t touch me, Ives,’ or some- 
thing like that, and her eyes looked so 
frightened that I stopped being angry 
and began to feel sorry for her. 

“I told her she’d better go, and she 
went. I remember just how she looked — 
she’d been drinking a lot and she didn’t 
walk very straight. Once I thought she 
was going to fall. But she didn’t. She 
walked right out the door, and so help 
me God, Tony, that’s all I know about 
it!” 

Tony thought: He’s telling the truth. 
He didn’t have anything to do with what 
happened to Brenda. I’ve known he 
didn’t all the time, really. But Charlie 
Saunders will Irve to prosecute, and 
there isn’t a jmy in the country who 
will believe him if the case once comes 
to trial. 

He said: “It’s damned funny that no 
one saw her leave. Neither the kid that 
runs the elevator nor the night clerk.” 

“See here,” said Ives, “couldn’t she 
have gone down the stairs? She’d been 
crying and she probably didn’t want 
anyone to see her and she could have 
run down the stairs and if the night 
clerk happened to be somewhere else 
for a moment she could have got through 
the lobby without anyone seeing her and 
into her car.” 

“She didn’t have a car,” said Tony. 
“Johnny Grahame brought her home 
from the dance and left her on her 
front porch. Her folks were away for 
the week end with the family bus, and 
Brenda didn’t have a car of her own. 
She must have walked.” 

“It was as black as your hat,” said 
Ives softly. “If I’d only known; if I’d 


any idea . . . She was always afraid of 
the dark. She must have had more to 
drink than I realized.” Then his voice 
seemed to go to pieces. “Tony, let’s get 
out of here — let’s do something. We can’t 
just sit here drinking Scotch.” 

“No,” said Tony, “you’re damned 
right we can’t. We’d better be getting 
over to the district attorney’s office.” 

They stood up and walked toward the 
door. Neither of them looked at Julie. 

At the door Tony seemed to remember 
her suddenly. He said: “You’d better go 
home now, Julie.” 

Ives didn’t say anything. When Tony 
opened the door, Julie could hear Mi- 
chael saying to Cora Moffat in her sweet, 
childish treble voice: “When I grow up 
I’m either going to be a tap dancer or 
run an elevator.” 

Then the door closed and Julie was 
alone in that shabby sunlit room that 
smelled faintly and familiarly of musty 
leather books. That room which had 
once been her father’s private law office 
and which now was Tony’s. That room 
in which, a few weeks ago, Tony had 
said, “If you hadn’t run off to Paris like 
that, I suppose you would be my sister- 
in-law.” That room in which so very 
recently Ives had smiled at her, a smile 
that told her even more plainly than his 
words: “You keep out of this; you leave 
this to me.” 

She sat there for perhaps five minutes; 
then she got up and walked into the 
outer office. 

Miss Moffat looked up at Julie, her 
brown eyes sympathetic. She said: “It’s 
awful, isn’t it — all this worry and every- 
thing? But now he’s come back things 
are sure to be all right.” 

“She meant Mr. Towner, didn’t she, 
Mummy?” asked Michael, tugging at 
Julie’s hand as they went down the 
stairs. “But what will be all right now 
that he’s back?” 

“Never mind, darling,” said Julie in a 
tight, funny voice, and they came out 
into the hot brilliance of Main Street 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. And now 
Julie began walking so fast that Michael 
had to skip to keep up with her, and 
never once did she look across the street 
at the old brick courthouse. 

Carol came down the gangplank, cool 
and immaculate in pale summer tweeds. 
Weston Reid, pushing forward to meet 
her, thought: She looks as serenely 
beautiful and composed as usual. 

But the minute she spoke, he knew 
she knew everything. 

She said: “Just how bad is it, Weston? 
It was impossible to tell from Tony’s 
cable.” 

Weston said: “How much do you 
know?” 

“Only that Brenda is dead and that 
Ives is involved. Just how badly is he 
involved, Weston?” 

“Pretty badly if you consider the cir- 
cumstantial evidence; not at all, other- 
wise.” Then he said: “Let’s get through 
customs and go somewhere where we 
can talk the thing over quietly.” 

They went to a near-by cocktail bar. 

Carol sipped cognac and listened care- 
fully while Weston talked. When he had 
finished, she said: “But if they press a 
murder charge ?” 

He smiled at her. He said: “But it is 
my business as Ives’ lawyer to see that 
they don’t. If I can get to the district 
attorney tomorrow before he calls a spe- 
cial meeting of the grand jury, I think 
I can promise you that the case will be 
closed within thirty minutes. I intend to 
show beyond all possible doubt that 
Brenda Lane came to her death by acci- 
dental means.” 

Carol said, “I see.” She added: “Just 
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how do you propose to do this, Weston?” 

He smiled. “It’s exceedingly simple. So 
simple, really, that the district attorney 
and the sheriff will be chagrined to 
think they didn’t see it for themselves. 
I shall tell them what really happened.” 

Carol said: “What really did happen, 
Weston?” 

“At the moment, the coroner’s autopsy 
states that Brenda Lane’s death was due 
to a blood clot on the brain caused by a 
severe head wound. I believe the techni- 
cal term is a ‘trauma.’ I shall point out 
to them beyond all reasonable doubt 
how she came by this head wound. 

“She was walking home late at night 
from the inn. She was struck by a hit- 
and-run driver, her body flung several 
feet through the air, and her death was 
caused by her head striking the sharp 
edge of a concrete culvert or some other 
hard object. The man who struck her, 
when he discovered she was dead, un- 
doubtedly carried her a few yards into 
the underbrush, covered her body as 
best he could and went on, believing 
that by the time the body was dis- 
covered, his chances of being appre- 
hended would be negligible. As they are.” 

“You honestly believe that this is what 
actually happened?” 

“Yes,” said Weston, “I do.” 

“Then why did Ives disappear?” said 
Carol. “And why doesn’t he come back?” 

“He has come back,” said Weston 
Reid. “I talked with him yesterday on 
the telephone. He seems to have had his 
own reasons for going away, and so far 
he has kept them to himself. Listen, 
Carol, once this thing is over, will you 
divorce Tony and marry me?” 

She stared at him. “What a funny 
thing to ask me at a time like this, 
Weston. It isn’t even very good taste.” 

“Possibly not,” agreed Weston, flush- 
ing darkly, “but get this, Carol: For a 
long time now I have wanted you and I 
have waited patiently, uncomplainingly. 
You know that. But my patience is 
nearly at an end. If this hadn’t hap- 
pened, I should have been in England 
now. My reservations were made on a 
boat that sailed last week. I meant to go 
straight to you and urge you to get a 
Paris divorce. I had everything planned, 
Carol; everything arranged.” 

“I’m sure you did,” said Carol. “You 
seem to have overlooked only one thing: 
I don’t happen to be in love with you.” 

Weston shrugged. “Possibly not. But 
neither are you in love with your hus- 
band. I told you that before.” 

“Yes,” said Carol, “I remember. You 
said I wasn’t in love with Tony, and that 
he was in love with Julie Shaw.” 

“Yes,” said Weston Reid. “Now I shall 
tell you one more thing. Come away with 
me, and inside of six months you will 
be in love with me — or as much in love 
with me as you’ll ever be with anyone.” 

“You are terribly sure of yourself, 
aren’t you, Weston? You’re sure that 
you can save Ives from a conviction of 
first-degree murder and that you can 
persuade me to divorce Tony and marry 
you. So much self-assurance is astound- 
ing, Weston, and almost frightening.” 

“You forget that my entire career has 
been built on that one thing alone,” said 
Weston lightly. 

“That’s right,” said Carol; “and you 
are one of the most brilliant defense 
lawyers in America, aren’t you, darling?” 

“Fortunately for Ives, I am,” said 
Weston blandly. He added: “I suggest 
that we push along. With any luck, we’ll 
make Westboro in six hours. It’s impor- 
tant that I be there tomorrow.” 

“Yes,” said Carol, “of course.” 

From where Julie sat in the porch 
hammock she could see the telephone 


inside the hall. It was an old-fashioned 
wall telephone with a golden-oak case 
and a handle you had to turn in order 
to ring the operator in the village. 

Julie remembered that in June when 
she had first taken the house she had 
thought vaguely of having it taken out 
and a desk telephone put in, but then 
the figures in her checkbook had begun 
to shrink with frightening rapidity and 
she had forgotten all about it. 

She moved her eyes from the tele- 
phone to Michael, who was stretched flat 
on her stomach, pasting Shirley Temple 
pictures in a bright-covered scrapbook. 
They had bought the scrapbook the day 
before, after they had left Tony’s office; 
after Ives and Tony had gone to see the 
district attorney. 

Michael was just saying, “Mummy, 
Mrs. McGurn says Shirley makes more 
money than the President of the United 
States,” when the telephone rang. 

Julie walked across the porch and 
opened the screen door. She took the 
receiver off its hook and held it to her 
ear and moved her lips, but she had to 
try three times before her voice came. 
Before she could say “Hello.” 

Tony said: “It’s all over, Julie — and 
everything is all right.” 

“Everything is all right?” Julie said 
stupidly, as if it didn’t mean anything 
to her. 

“Yes. They’ve decided that it was an 
accident — a hit-and-run case.” 

Julie pressed her forehead hard 
against the mouthpiece. She said: “You’re 
sure it’s over?” 

But Tony couldn’t hear her. He said: 
“Listen, Julie, I’ll be over after dinner 
tonight. I have to see you.” 

She said: “Yes, of course.” 

Tony said: “Weston was marvelous, 
Julie. He handled the whole thing beau- 
tifully.” 

This time Julie didn’t hear him. She 
had slipped quietly to the floor. She was 
sobbing silently. 

The servants had put the house in 
immaculate order. They had waxed the 
floors and rubbed the tops of tables and 
laundered the cool white-linen slip cov- 
ers and filled the rooms with flowers. 
They had laid out new magazines and 
fresh cigarets and lighted tall candles 
and opened the windows to the warm 
September night. They had chilled tall 
bottles of wine and served an excellent 
dinner — and now they had gone and left 
Tony and Carol alone. They had gone, 
and Ives and Weston Reid had gone. 

Tony had said, when the two men left, 
“You’ve had a strenuous day; you no 
doubt want to go up at once,” and Carol 
had replied, “I’m not particularly tired. 
Let’s sit here and smoke one more 
cigaret.” 

So they had lighted cigarets, and now 
they were talking about Brenda’s tragic 
accident. Or, rather, Tony was talking 
about it. He said: “It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that for days we have all been so 
hopelessly confused about this thing, 
and now it’s all cleared up. It just goes 
to show, I suppose, how a situation can 
be exaggerated and dramatized merely 
by everyone’s being too close to it. That 
guy who struck her and left her there 
like that must have been a pretty poor 
excuse for a man.” 

“Do you think so?” said Carol slowly. 
“I’ve been thinking about that, too, and 
I don’t know. It’s hard to tell what you’d 
do in a case like that. I don’t suppose 
any of us really know how we would act 
in a crisis. After all, there was nothing 
he could do for Brenda.” 

“You’re not trying to justify him, are 
you?” asked Tony. 

“I don’t know.” Carol lifted her eyes 



and looked at him. “Perhaps I am.” And 
she thought, Since yesterday when I 
found that bracelet I suppose that is 
just what I’ve been trying to do — and 
since Tony telephoned that Ives was 
cleared of everything, I suppose I have 
been trying to decide what I have to 
do now. If he hadn’t been cleared, 
there’d have been no question, of course, 
about what she had to do . . . 

But Ives had been cleared, and she 
didn’t want to talk about it any more 
tonight — not to Tony, anyway. There 
were too many other things they had to 
talk about. 

She thought: Is it possible that so 
short a time as five weeks ago I could 
have heard him ask me for a divorce 
and thought he didn’t mean it? He did 
mean it. For the first time since I have 
known him, I am in love with him and 
he is through with me. He is going to 
leave me. 

She looked at him sitting opposite 
her, so obviously waiting for her to say 
good night and go upstairs alone, and 
she wanted to put her hands on his hair 
and on his cheeks and on his shoul- 
ders. She never remembered wanting 
to touch Tony before. Always she had 
avoided any personal, intimate contact, 
withdrawing from his embraces, turning 
her head instinctively to avoid his 
kisses. 

She thought now that if he would 
cross the space between them and kiss 
her lips it would be the most exquisite 
experience she had ever known. And she 
knew he wasn’t going to do it; that un- 
less she could convince him this divorce 
was a mistake, he might never do . it 
again. 

She crushed out her cigaret and 
clasped her hands together hard, so that 
their trembling might not betray her. 
She forced her voice to a semblance of 
its old cool composure. She had been 
away five weeks — and during that period 
this thing had happened to her — this 
necessity, more urgent than any need 
she had ever known, to keep Tony a per- 
manent part of her life. 

When he had talked of a divorce her 
pride had suffered a blow, but tonight it 
was not her pride that wa. suffering. 
This ache inside her went deeper than 
that. It went deeper than anything had 
ever gone with her before. Even that 
violent first-love she had felt for 
Michael Shaw was as nothing compared 
with what she was feeling for Tony to- 
night. 

She said, “Tony, before I went away, 
you talked to me about a divorce. I have 
been doing a lot of thinking, and I want 
you to wait. I want you to promise me 
that you won’t do anything about this 
for a while — for three months, at least ” 

He looked at her, his eyes narrowing 
slightly. So that was it? So that was 
what she had been waiting to say to 
him all the evening? He had felt a soft 
urgency in her manner toward him ever 
since dinner; ever since she had arrived 
the night before, in fact. She had come 
to him swiftly and, kissing her cheek, 
he had felt that she was disappointed 
because he had deliberately ignored her 
lips. For the first time since he had 
known her, he had felt that he would 
have found them responsive. 

It had put him on his guard, had 
made him avoid being left alone with 
her, and now they were alone and she 
was saying, “I want you to promise me 
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not to do anything about this for a 
while.” 

He stood up abruptly and walked 
away from her. He said: “I’m sorry, 
Carol, but that’s impossible, I’m afraid. 
I thought you understood when you 
went away that it was all settled; that 
I simply had agreed not to do anything 
definite about it until you returned.” 

“I know. I did understand. But since 
then certain things have happened.” 

Since then I have discovered that I am 
in love with you, Tony; that I cannot 
possibly live without you, my darling. 

He turned sharply. “You mean all this 
business about Ives, I suppose?” 

She shook her head. “No. Not that, 
Tony.” 

He looked at her and saw that she had 
lifted one hand and laid it against her 
cheek, so that her face was in shadow. 

I ought to leave her and go to Julie. 
Julie is waiting for me. If I don’t leave 
at once — if I don’t go to Julie now — I 
may never go. And then he thought. 
But that is absurd. 

He said, his voice deliberately unemo- 
tional: “What then? Nothing else has 
happened. Everything else is just the 
same.” 

She dropped her hand from her face. 
She said: “You are making it very diffi- 
cult for me, Tony.” 

“I’m sorry.” His voice was less delib- 
erately controlled. “I don’t mean to — 
but we’ve been all over this once. Isn’t 
it useless to begin on it again, especially 
as it’s late and we are both tired?” 

“Perhaps. But I can’t sleep until I have 
told you something.” Suddenly she knew 
this was true. She said, “Five weeks ago 
when we talked about this I wasn’t in 
love • with you ; tonight, I am. Terribly 
in love with you, Tony.” 

He heard himself laughing. It was an 
unpleasant sound. He came back to her 
and bent over her, shaking her shoulders 
roughly. He said, “Carol, what do you 
mean by saying a thing like that?” 

She said, tears running down her face, 
her voice clumsy with emotion: “If you 
will sit down, if you will listen to me, 
I will try to tell you. I will try to make 
you see what has happened to me.” 

He released her shoulders but he 
didn’t sit down. He walked away from 
her again. He thought, If I listen to her 
now, I will never go. I will never leave 
her. If what she says is true, and she can 
convince me that it is true, I will stay 
with her forever. If I am to go at all, I 
must go now. At once. 

But he didn’t go, and Carol began to 
talk. She went back to that summer 
eight years ago — that summer of 1928. 
She told him about Michael Shaw. She 
took him step by step through that pain- 
ful, frustrated first love affair of hers. 
She made him see Michael Shaw’s 
golden hair with the sun shining on it, 
and she made him endure with her the 
bitter young agony of those days after 
he had run away to Paris with Julie. 

“I didn’t know he was in love with 
her. I thought he loved me. Not because 
he had ever told me so, but because I 
wanted it to be that way so terribly. And 
he was nice to her but no nicer, really, 
than he was to me, and I thought it was 
Ives she wanted— and then, one morning, 
they were gone. I didn’t want to live, 
Tony, I wanted to die. I couldn’t sleep. I 
couldn’t eat. I was eighteen but I grew 
ten years older that winter. I was never 
quite young again, Tony.” 

She talked on and on. She didn’t spare 
him anything and some time, while she 
talked, he came back and sat beside her 
and held her hand. 

She arrived finally at Dick Fellows’ 
wedding in Springfield. At her own wed- 
ding six weeks later. At their marriage. 


“Every time you touched me, Tony, I 
thought of Michael. And something in 
me grew hard and frozen and turned 
away from you — and instead of fighting 
it, putting it out of my life, trying to for- 
get it, I did everything I could to keep 
it alive. I was weak, Tony. I cheated 
us both. I cheated us horribly. I delib- 
erately made myself remote and cold and 
inaccessible. I was determined, you see, 
that nothing you should ever do would 
break through and touch me. And now 
you want to leave me, and suddenly Mi- 
chael Shaw is just a person I knew and 
loved a long time ago and can’t even 
remember clearly, and you are ” 

Beneath his fingers her hand trembled. 
Tony dropped it and stood up abruptly. 
He knew that she was telling him the 
truth. He knew that for the first time 
in her life she was being completely 
honest with him and with herself — and 
he wondered how he could possibly tell 
her that it was too late. That even six 
weeks ago there would still have been 
time to save their marriage, to make 
something fine and beautiful out of it, 
but that now it was too late. 

She was talking again. She was saying : 
“All the time I was away I was sure 
when I came back everything would be 
all right. And then I came back and 
nothing was right. I came back and I 
saw you again, Tony, and I realized that 
you actually wanted to leave me. All the 
evening, sitting here, I’ve been thinking 
what my life will be like without you — 
and I can’t face it. I want you, Tony. I 
want all the things you’ve tried to give 
me for so long.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Tony. It seemed a 
horribly inadequate way to express the 
terrible pity that was sweeping over 
him, not only for Carol but for himself. 
Because this tenderness and understand- 
ing and passion that she was offering 
him now was what he had always 
wanted from her, and not getting it, he 
had turned hungrily to Julie. 

Marriage with Julie would be good. It 
would be warm and protecting and gay. 
But it wouldn’t have any of the ecstasy, 
the completeness, that marriage with 
Carol might have had. He knew that. 

He supposed he had known it all along. 
Ever since that day in Springfield, when 
he had looked up and seen her coming 
down the stairs with her arms full of 
cornflowers, he had known that all the 
fine ecstatic moments of his life must be 
shared with her. And then for a long 
time she had failed him. Sitting there 
in a fragile yellow frock with candlelight 
flowing over her lovely, ravaged face, 
touching her hair, the shining toes of 
her satin slippers, she was offering him 
everything he had most wanted from 
her — and it was too late. 

Or was it? 

She stood up and walked toward him. 
She touched him. Her hands were light 
but urgent on his shoulders. Her face 
was close to his and ravaged with tears, 
but more beautiful than it had ever 
been in cool composure. 

She said, her voice muted almost to 
a whisper: “Tony, it isn’t as if there 
were anyone else — if there were, I 
wouldn’t ask you to do this. I’d let you 
go. That is, I think I would. I hope I 
would. But there isn’t anyone and I can’t 
let you go. You can’t ask me to.” 

He started to speak. He tried to find 
words in which to tell her that she was 
wrong; that there was someone else; 
that there was Julie Shaw. And then, 
searching desperately for words, he knew 
he would never find any way in which to 
tell Carol that he was leaving her to go 
to Julie, as Michael Shaw had left her 
eight years ago. 

Putting his arms around her, kissing 
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her tearstained face, he didn’t know 
whether he was happy or miserable. 
It didn’t matter particularly. This, it 
seemed, was the way things were. This 
was his life and his marriage — to be 
lived through to their conclusion. And 
whether that conclusion was to be bright 
or disastrous was his responsibility — his 
and Carol’s. 

For a little while he had tried to 
escape it — for a little while he had be- 
lieved that with Julie Shaw he could 
escape it — but he couldn’t have, of 
course. Presently he would go to Julie 
and try to make her understand this. 
He hoped he would be able to. 

It was ten o’clock. It had begun to 
rain. When Julie had put Michael to bed 
the rain had been a light drumbeat on 
the tin roof of the porch. Now, when she 
was downstairs again, it was just a soft 
patter against the west windowpanes. 

It was so quiet in the room that Julie 
heard Tony’s car almost as soon as it 
turned off the cement highway onto the 
gravel road. Then there was a sweep of 
headlights across the windowpanes, a 
blurred, rain-sparkled flash of golden 
light, and the sound of an engine being 
cut. 

She looked up and he came in and 
stood in the hall a moment before he 
came into the room. 

She smiled at him. There were no 
traces of tears now on her cheeks or in 
her eyes. She looked just as she always 
did. 

But Tony looked different. Julie 
couldn’t put her finger on what the dif- 
ference was but it was there — she sensed 
it even before he spoke. She was sure 
about it as soon as he did speak. 

He said: “Julie, I don’t know how to 
tell you . . .” 

Suddenly she began to shake — a cold, 
sick shaking. She said: “Then it isn’t 
over.” 

Tony said: “If you mean Ives — yes, 
that’s over. It was all in the evening 
paper. It was a hit-and-run case. They’ll 
never do anything more about it.” 

Julie felt limp and empty, as if there 
was nothing inside of her; as if she 
were hollow like a papier-mache doll. 
If her legs went out from under her and 
she hit the floor, she would just crack 
open and lie there in pieces. Her face 
and her brown arms and her slim legs 
but nothing inside of her — nothing to 
make her go. 

She said: “Then what?” and her voice 
sounded empty too. It didn’t have any 
substance; it was just a thin noise like 
a needle on a phonograph record. 

“You and I,” said Tony, and now he 
came up to her and his hands went out 
but he didn’t touch her. “You and I, 
Julie.” He added: “I guess I knew all the 
time it wouldn’t work.” 

Julie sat down suddenly on the plum- 
colored sofa. She smiled at Tony. “Do 
you want to talk about it, or do you 
want to just leave it like that — that it 
won’t work?” 

Tony said: “I want to talk about it.” 

He sat down beside her and took her 
hand and held it tightly for a long time. 

She said at last: “Well, why don’t you 
tell me, Tony?” 

He said: “I want to — but I don’t know 
how to begin.” 

“Why not begin with last night?” she 
asked. 

He leaned forward. “You know?” 

She nodded. “I don’t know but I can 
guess. Stop me if I am wrong, Tony. 
Carol ” 

“No,” he said; “I’d rather tell you my- 
self.” 

So he told her. 

She listened quietly. She didn’t look 


at him, but once in a while she said, “I 
know,” softly, or, “I can understand 
that” — this was when he was telling her 
about Carol and Michael Shaw. When he 
came to the part about Carol and him- 
self, she didn’t say anything, so that, 
finishing, he didn’t know whether she 
was angry or not. 

He said, leaning toward her: “I sup- 
pose, in a way, I have behaved weakly, 
Julie. I suppose the honest thing, the 
decent thing would have been to tell 
Carol the truth.” 

“About you and me?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“But that is what you did, really, don’t 
you see that?” She looked at him and 
her eyes were clear and friendly. “You 
never really wanted to marry me, dar- 
ling; you wanted the sort of marriage 
you thought I could give you, but you 
wanted it with Carol. Well, now you are 
going to have it.” 

“I don’t know,” said Tony. “Tonight 
when we talked about it — about what 
we were going to mean to each other — we 
had it. But it may not last.” 

“But tonight was lovely?” said Julie. 

“Yes, tonight was fine.” 

“Well,” said Julie, “don’t think about 
next week or next month. Think 
about tonight.” 

Tony got up and began walking up 
and down the room. He felt clumsy with 
bewilderment. He had told her and she 
wasn’t angry. She didn’t seem to mind 
at all. But she must mind. She had said 
she loved him — and if she loved him, 
this must have hurt her. And he couldn’t 
bear to think that he had hurt her. Not 
Julie, who was different from anyone in 
the world. Not Julie, who more than 
anyone he had ever known had seemed 
to understand him and offer him com- 
fort when he most needed it. 

He tried again. He came back to her. 
He said: “I did what seemed best so far 
as Carol and I are concerned but in do- 
ing it I have let you down badly, Julie — 
and that is the last thing I wanted to 
do.” 

She smiled. “Don’t you worry about 
me. I’ll be all right. I’ll be fine.” 

He said, discovering it slowly, a little 
painfully, “You never loved me, Julie. 
You were sorry for me, but you never 
loved me.” 

She said: “If you mean the way you 
love Carol — no, I never did. But in an- 
other way, Tony, I loved you. I still do.” 

He stared at her, his eyes tormented. 
“Then you don’t despise me for this, 
Julie? You don’t hate me for it?” 

“No,” said Julie. 

“It won’t last, you know; that is, I 
don’t think it will. After a little every- 
thing will be the same again. I won’t 
have Carol and I won’t have you. That’s 
the awful part of it; that’s what I keep 
coming back to. I might have had you, 
and now I won’t.” 

“Listen,” said Julie, “you never really 
wanted me. Try to remember that. And 
if you had married me, it might have 
worked out well, and then again it might 
have been a dreadful flop. When things 
go well with you, you’ll think it would 
have been. When they go badly, you’ll be 
sure it wouldn’t. It’s one of the things 
neither one of us will ever know. 

“Don’t you see” — she was talking quick- 
ly now, her voice light and eager — “it’s 
like a party you mean to go to and then 
something happens and you can’t, and 
afterward whenever you think about it 
you’re never sure how it would have 
been, and if you’re in one mood, you’re 
sure it would have been quite the loveli- 
est party you ever went to: the people 
would have been gay and charming, and 
the cocktails would have been superb. 
Or, if you are in the other sort of mood, 



you think of it just the opposite way: 
you’re sure you would have had a horri- 
ble evening.” 

Tony laughed, the taut lines of his 
face relaxing. He said: “You’re a swell 
person, Julie — and I suppose there will 
never be a time, really, when I’m not 
quite sure that perhaps I have missed 
the best and most exciting party I was 
ever asked to.” 

She shook her head slowly. “No,” she 
said; “it’s sweet of you to say that but 
we both know it isn’t true. And anyway, 
the party you’ll be at will always be so 
absorbing that you won’t have time to 
wonder about any you may have missed.” 

And looking at him, she thought: I 
hope I’m right — and I think I am. But 
whether I am or not, it wouldn’t have 
worked out for us. I’ve known that ever 
since that night at Irma’s — that night 
we found out about Brenda. 

But she didn’t go on to what else she 
had found out that night; she closed her 
mind on that resolutely, and it was not 
until Tony had gone and she was alone 
that she came back to it. And then, 
when she did come back to it, it was 
only to run away from it — to run away 
from it so hard and so fast that at three 
o’clock in the morning she found herself 
packing her clothes and Michael’s furi- 
ously, being careful not to awaken 
Michael, who would be heartbroken in 
the morning to find that they were going 
back to New York a whole month earlier 
than they had planned. 

You never can tell, she thought, jam- 
ming the Shirley Temple scrapbook into 
the bottom of a packing box, when a 
summer is going to end. It hasn’t any- 
thing to do, really, with a date on a cal- 
endar or even the weather. All of a 
sudden, it’s just over. 

She sat back on her heels and pressed 
her hands against her cheeks. She 
thought: Maybe youth is like that; may- 
be suddenly, without any warning at 
all, it’s over; maybe you go to bed some 
night young and wake up the next 
morning middle-aged; maybe it happens 
just like that, and you’ve never really 
experienced anything, because you’ve 
been afraid — afraid of being hurt. And 
then suddenly it’s too late; you’re too old 
to be hurt. You’re too old to feel any- 
thing acutely. You’ve run so hard and so 
fast that you’ve left all capacity for being 
emotionally depressed or excited far be- 
hind. And you realize it. So you stop run- 
ning, but you stop living, too. That day 
you are through. That day you might as 
well be dead! 

It didn’t seem possible, as Irma North 
remarked at least a dozen times during 
the next week, that so much could have 
happened in so short a time. It fairly 
took your breath away when you stopped 
to think of it, she insisted. One minute 
there they all were, dancing at the 
club and drinking and making wise- 
cracks, and the next minute Brenda was 
dead and Ives was suspected of having 
murdered her, and now it was generally 
acknowledged (there were a few, of 
course, who would never be certain) that 
she had been struck by a hit-and-run 
driver, and Ives was going about his 
business as if nothing had happened, 
and everything was just the same as it 
had been except that Brenda was no 
longer around and Mr. Lane had sent 
Mrs. Lane off to Rochester in a bad state 
of nervous collapse and Julie Shaw had 
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taken Michael and gone back to New 
York. 

“She went just the way she came/' 
said Irma, ‘‘without saying one word to 
anyone. If you ask me, it looks darn 
funny.” 

No one had asked her, Loring pointed 
out, and so far as he was concerned, if 
Julie wanted to go back to New York 
without bothering to say good-by, that 
was her business and not theirs. 

Loring retired behind the financial 
section of the paper, and Irma went 
sulkily out to discuss with Letty the pos- 
sibilities of converting last night’s roast 
into croquettes for lunch; and out at the 
Westboro Country Club Weston Reid 
finally managed to be left alone with 
Carol Conant. 

He had managed it by the simple ex- 
pedient of sending her caddy back to 
the clubhouse for cigarets. 

He waited until the caddy was out of 
earshot, and then he said: “You can’t 
go on evading me forever, Carol. Sooner 
or later you’ve got to face things — and 
decide one way or the other.” 

Carol smiled at him. She said: “So 
you think there is something that has 
to be decided?” 

“You know damn well there is.” He 
came closer to her. She stepped back in- 
stinctively. For three days she had been 
evading him. For three days she had 
been clutching eagerly, almost childishly, 
at this frightening, elusive new happi- 
ness she was finding with Tony. She 
didn’t want Weston Reid or anyone else 
to disrupt it. But he was going to, and 
she couldn’t stop him. 

And then, suddenly, she didn’t want 
to .stop him. She wanted to get it over 
with. She put her hands in the pockets 
of her white cardigan and clenched her 
fingers hard. 

“Listen,” said Weston Reid, talking 
very fast, “you may not be madly in love 
with me but I’m attractive to you. I’ve 
always been attractive to you since that 
first day at that cocktail party. Isn’t 
that right?” 

“Yes,” said Carol, “in a way, I suppose 
you have been.” 

“Of course I have been.” He was smil- 
ing at her now. 

“For two years and a half you’ve 
played with the idea of some day being 
in love with me. Isn’t that right, Carol?” 

She laughed shortly. “Don’t be ridicu- 
lous, Weston, and please stop cross-ex- 
amining me. I don’t find it amusing.” 

“I’m not cross-examining you. I’m 
merely urging you to ” 

“Divorce Tony and marry you. That is 
what you want, isn’t it? At least, it was 
in New York.” 

“It still is,” said Weston, suddenly 
angry. “You said that day that it was 
bad taste to bring it up. Perhaps it was. 
But is there any reason why we shouldn’t 
talk about it now?” 

“No,” said Carol, “none that I can 
think of — except that at the moment I 
am more interested in talking about 
something else.” And she thought, If he 
had gone away, if he hadn’t forced 
things like this, I might never have gone 
on with it. 

“What?” demanded Weston, and now 
all the anger had slid out of his voice 
and it was controlled and pleasant. 

“This,” said Carol. And she took 
her right hand out of the pocket of her 
cardigan, and a slender silver bracelet 
dangled from her slim fingers and 
gleamed in the September sunlight. 

Weston stared at it, his face immobile. 
He said: “What the devil is that?” 

Carol said, her eyes fixed on his face, 
“It’s a bracelet. It’s a filigree bracelet. 
It’s the bracelet Brenda Lane was wear- 
ing the night she was struck and killed 


by a hit-and-run driver on the Valley 
Road, Weston.” 

Weston said: “Interesting. But how do 
you know she was wearing a bracelet, 
Carol?” 

“I asked Ives. I asked him exactly 
what Brenda was wearing that night, 
and he said, ‘Why, a black dress and 
silver sandals.’ And I said, ‘No flowers, 
Ives, or jewelry, or anything?’ and he 
said, ‘No. That is, nothing except that 
bracelet I gave her that she always wore 
with everything/ And I said, ‘Are you 
sure about the bracelet, Ives?’ and he 
said, ‘Yes, I’m quite sure because I re- 
member thinking I wished I’d never 
given her the damn thing/ ” 

“So what?” said Weston Reid, and now 
the muscles in his face had tightened. 

“So you were in Westboro that night, 
Weston, although you have been very 
careful not to let anyone know it. You 
were in Westboro, and when you struck 
Brenda this bracelet flew off her arm 
and wedged itself in the tire well. When 
we stopped at that garage in Pittsfield 
to have the front tire changed, the me- 
chanic found it. He gave it to me, think- 
ing it was mine. Remember, you had 
gone across the street to send a telegram. 
You weren’t gone long, Weston, but you 
were gone long enough.” 

“But that was a week ago,” said Wes- 
ton mechanically, his face expressionless. 
“Why have you waited all this time? 
Why haven’t you said something be- 
fore?” 

“I would have, of course, if they had 
done anything about Ives— but when 
they didn’t ” She shrugged. “Per- 

haps I never intended to mention it. 
Perhaps I just meant to throw the 
bracelet away and forget about it. I 
don’t know exactly.” 

She dropped it into the hand he 
extended for it; watched him put it into 
his breast pocket. His hands were shak- 
ing. His face looked suddenly ten years 
older. 

He moistened his lips. When he spoke, 
his voice was tortured. He said: “It 
wasn’t my fault, Carol. As God’s my 
judge, it wasn’t anything I was to blame 
for. The only crime I’m guilty of is leav- 
ing her there — and that was the act of 
a coward, not a criminal. 

“Listen to me, Carol. I was driving up 
that night from Philadelphia. I’d been 
in Philadelphia all week on an important 
case. I was dead tired, and I knew it 
meant driving half the night but I de- 
cided to drive straight through to Ver- 
mont instead of just back to New York. 
I wanted a long week end on the farm. 

“It was one of those hot, black nights 
and I suppose I was driving pretty fast, 
but she was on the wrong side of the 
road. I never saw her at all until she was 
right in front of my headlights. Even 
then, I almost missed her. But not quite. 
When she struck, her head hit that con- 
crete culvert and she must have died 
instantly. Anyway, she was dead when I 
reached her. You know the rest of it, 
Carol.” He stopped. 

“Yes,” said Carol softly. “I know the 
rest. You concealed her body in the un- 
derbrush, and then you drove back to 
New York as fast as possible. No one 
knew you had even been in Vermont 
that night, and you figured that by the 
time she was found your chances of be- 
ing traced would be negligible. As they 
would have been if ” 

“If Ives hadn’t become involved, and 
if I hadn’t canceled my reservations on 
a boat that was sailing for Southampton 
last week. Well,” finished Weston, “what 
do you intend to do about it, now that 
you know beyond all doubt — now that I 
have admitted everything?” 

( Continued on page 156) 
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O FTEN, WHEN young Doctor 
Finlay Hyslop felt in need of 
exercise after a long day’s 
driving in the gig, he would walk in 
the evening to the Lea Brae. It was a 
favorite walk, approached from Lev- 
enford by a gentle incline and sweep- 
ing steeply westward to the firth. 
From the top the view was superb. 

On a still summer evening, with the 
sun sinking behind Ardfillan hills, 
the wide water of the estuary below 
and the faint haze of a steamer’s 
smoke mellowing the far horizon, it 
was a place to stir the soul. Yet for 
Finlay Hyslop it was ruined by Sam 
Forrest and his wheeled chair. 

Up Sam would come, red-faced, 
bulging with fat, lying back on the 
cushions like a lord, with poor Peter 
Lennie panting and pushing the 
chair. Then at the top, while Peter 
gasped and wiped the sweat from his 
brow, Sam would majestically relin- 
quish the little metal steering rod, 
pull a plug from his pocket, bite 
enormously and, mouthing his quid 
like a great big ox, gaze solemnly, not 
at the view but at the steep hill be- 
neath as though to say: “Here, my 
friends — here was the place where the 
awful thing happened!” 

It all went back a matter of five 
long years. 

Then Peter Lennie was a spry 
young fellow of twenty-seven, very 
modest and obliging, proprietor of the 
small general store in College Street 
which he had named Lennie’s Em- 
porium. In fiction the convention ex- 
ists that meek little men have large 
domineering wives, but in reality it 
is seldom so. And Retta Lennie was 
as small, slight and unassertive as 
her husband. In consequence, in busi- 
ness they were often “put upon.” But 
for all that, things went pretty well, 
the future was opening out nicely, 
and they lived comfortably with their 
two children in a semidetached house 
out Barloan way, a genteel quarter to 
which Levenford tradesmen aspire. 

Now, in Peter Lennie, the humble little 
counter- jumping tradesman, there lurked 
unsuspected longings for adventure. 
There were moments when, lying reflec- 
tively in bed with Retta of a Sunday 
morning, he would stare at the ceiling 
and suddenly declare: “India!” (Or it 
might be “China!”) “There’s a place we 
ought to see some day!” 

Perhaps it was this romantic boldness 
which led to the purchase of the tan- 
dem bicycle, for though at that moment 
the craze for “a bicycle built for two” 
was at its height, in the ordinary way 
Peter would never have done anything 
so rash. But buy the tandem he did — 
a shining instrument of motion, a 
wicked, pneumatic-tired machine which 


cost a mint of good money and which, 
being uncrated, caused Retta to gasp in- 
credulously: 

“Oh, Peter!” 

“Get about on it,” he remarked, try- 
ing to speak nonchalantly. “See places. 
Easy!” 

It was, however, not quite so easy. 
There was, for instance, the difficulty 
about Retta’s bloomers. She was a mod- 
est little woman, was Retta, and it cost 
Peter a week of solid argument and per- 
suasion before he could coax his wife 
into the light of day in this fashionable 
but apparently improper garment. 

Then Peter and Retta set out to mas- 
ter the machine. They practiced shyly, 
toward dusk, in the quiet lanes around 


Barloan, and they fell off quite a lot. 
Oh, it was great fun! Retta, in her 
bloomers, was extremely fetching. Peter 
liked to lift her up as, red-cheeked and 
giggling, she sprawled gracefully in the 
dust. They had their courtship all over 
again. And when, finally, defying all 
laws of gravitation, they spun round 
Barloan Toll without a single wobble 
they agreed that never before had life 
been so thrilling for them both. 

Peter, significantly producing a newly 
purchased road map, decided that on 
Sunday they would have their first real 
run. 

It dawned fine, that Sunday; the sky 
was open and the roads were dry. They 
set off, Peter bowed dauntlessly over the 
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front handle bars, 
Retta manfully pedal- 
ing behind. They 
bowled down the High 
Street conscious of ad- 
miring, yes, even en- 
vious stares. Ting-a- 
ling -ting -ting went 
their little bell. A 
great moment. Ting- 
a-ling -ting -ting! 

They swung left — 
steady, Retta, steady — 
over the bridge; put 
their backs into the 
Knoxhill ascent; then 
dipped over the crest 
of the Lea Brae. Down 
the brae they went, 
faster, faster. The wind 
whistled past ohem. 
Never had flight been 
swifter than this. It 
was great, it was glori- 
ous, but heavens, it 
was awfully quick; far, 
far quicker than either 
had bargained for. 

From a momentary 
exaltation Retta turned 
pale. “Brake, Peter, 
brake!” she shrieked. 

Nervously he 
jammed on the brakes, 
the tandem shuddered, 


and Retta nearly went over his head. At 
that he lost his wits completely, loosed 
the brake altogether and tried to get his 
feet out of the pedal clips. The machine 
took the bit between its teeth and shot 
down the hill like a rocket gone mad. 

At the foot of the brae was Sam For- 
rest. Sam had been down looking for 
drift on the Lea shore — that, indeed, was 
one of Sam’s two occupations, the other 
being to support with great industry the 
corner of the Fitter’s Arms. Actually, 
Sam was so seldom away from the Fit- 
ter’s Arms that it never was in any real 
danger of falling down. In plain words 
Sam was a loafer, a big, fat, boozy ne’er- 
do-well with a wife who did washing 
and a houseful of clamorous children 
who did not. 

Sam, with an air at once fascinated 
and bemused, watched the bicycle ap- 
proach. It came so quickly he wondered 
for a second if he were seeing right. 
Saturday, the night before, had been a 
heavy night for Sam, and his brain was 
still slightly fuddled. Down . . . down 
. . . down whizzed the tandem. 

Peter, with a face frozen to horror, 
made a last effort at control. The ma- 
chine collided with the curb, shot across 
the road and crashed straight into Sam. 
In point of fact, it hit him fair in the 
back as he turned to run. There was a 
desperate roar from Sam, a loud clatter 
as the pieces of the machine dispersed 
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themselves, followed by a long silence. 
Then Retta and Peter picked them- 
selves out of the ditch. 

Peter grinned feebly at Retta, and 
Retta, who felt like fainting, smiled 
weakly in return. But suddenly they 
recollected. What about Sam? Ah, poor 
Sam lay groaning in the dust. They 
rushed over to him. 

“Are you hurt?” cried Peter. 

“I’m dead,” he moaned. “Ye’ve killed 
me, ye bloody murderers!” 

Terrible silence, punctuated by Sam’s 
groans. Nervously Peter tried to raise the 
fallen man, who was quite double his 
weight. 

“Let me be! Let me be!” Sam roared. 
“You’re tearin’ me to bits.” 

Retta went whiter than ever. “Get up, 
Sam, do!” she implored. She knew him 
well, having refused him credit the week 
before. 

But Sam wouldn’t get up. The slight- 
est attempt to raise him sent him into 
the most terrible convulsions, and his 
big beefy legs seemed now no more able 
to support him than watery blancmange. 

By this time Retta and Peter were at 
their wits’ end: they saw Sam a muti- 
lated corpse and themselves standing 
palely in the dock while the judge stern- 
ly assumed the black cap. However, at 
this moment help arrived in the shape 
of Rafferty’s light lorry. Rafferty, the 
butter-and-egg man, had been down at 
Ardfillan collecting eggs. With his help 
Sam was hoisted up among the eggs and 
driven to his house in the Vennel. A few 
eggs were smashed in the process but 
Peter and Retta didn’t mind. They would 
pay, they protested passionately; oh, yes, 
they would pay. Nothing mattered so 
long as Sam got safely back. 

At last Sam was home and in his bed 
surrounded by his curious progeny, sus- 
tained by the shrill lamentations of his 
wife. 

“The doctor,” she whined. “We’ll need 
the doctor.” 

“Ye-yes, yes,” stammered Peter. “Ill 
fetch the doctor.” What had he been 
thinking of? Of course they must have 
the doctor! He tore down the steps and 
ran. 

At that time Doctor Snoddy lived in 
High Street adjacent to the Vennel. And 
it was Snoddy who came to Sam. 

Sam lay on his back with his mouth 
open and his eyes closed. No martyr suf- 
fered more than did Sam during the 
examination. 

The doctor, while puzzled, was im- 
pressed by Sam’s condition — no bones 
broken, no internal injuries that he could 
find, but something seemingly wrong 
for all that, the patient’s agony was so 
manifest. Snoddy was a small, prosy, 
pompous man with a tremendous sense 
of his own dignity, and finally, with a 
great show of professional knowledge. 
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he made the ominous pronouncement: 
“It’s the spine!” 

Sam echoed the words with a hollow 
groan, and horror thrilled through to 
Peter’s marrow. 

“Ye understand,” he whispered, “it 
was us to blame. We take full responsi- 
bility. He’s to have everything that’s 
needed. Nothing’s too good for him. 
Nothing!” 

That was the beginning. Nourishment 
was necessary for the invalid, good 
strong nourishment. Nourishment was 
provided. Stimulant. Peter saw that the 
brandy was the very best. A proper bed. 
Towels, linen, saucepans, jellies, tea, 
nightshirts, sugar, they all flowed gently 
to the sick man’s home. 

Later, some tobacco — to soothe the an- 
guished nerves. And a little money, too, 
since Mrs. Forrest, tied to Sam’s bed- 
side, could not do her washing as before. 
“Run round with this to Sam’s” became 
the order of the day. Snoddy, of course, 
was calling regular as the clock. 

And finally there came the day when, 
taking Peter aside, he articulated the 
fatal word 'paralysis! Sam’s life was 
saved; but Sam would never use his legs 
again. 

“N -never?” Peter faltered. “I don’t 
understand.” 

Snoddy laughed his pompous little 
laugh. “Just watch the poor fellow try 
to walk — then ye’ll understand.” 

It was a staggering blow for Peter and 
Retta. They talked it over late into the 
night — over and over and over. But 
there was no way out. They had done it, 
they alone must foot the bill, and Sam— 
of course Sam, poor soul, his lot was far, 
far worse than theirs. 

A Bath chair was bought— Peter 
sweated when he saw the price — and 
Sam and his chair assumed their place 
in Levenford society. On the level his 
Coming Soon: 


eldest son, aged fourteen, could wheel 
him easily and “down to the Emporium” 
became a favorite excursion of Sam’s. 
He would sit outside the shop basking in 
the sun, sending in for tobacco or a pie. 
Now there was no talk of refusing him 
credit. Sam’s credit was unlimited, and he 
had his weekly dole from Peter as well. 

When the nine days’ wonder of the 
wheeled chair subsided, Levenford for- 
got. Hardly anyone noticed it when 
Peter and Retta relinquished the cozy 
little Barloan house and moved into the 
rooms above the shop; when the little 
girl gave up her music lessons and the 
boy suddenly left the academy to earn a 
wage in Gillespie’s office. The gray creep- 
ing into Peter’s hair and the worried 
frown on Retta’s brow evoked little inter- 
est and less sympathy. As Sam himself 
put it, with a pathetic shake of his head: 
“They have their legs, at any rate!” 

This was indeed the very phrase which 
Sam employed to Doctor Hyslop on that 
fateful summer evening of early July. 

It was a fine bright evening, with the 
view looking its very best. The doctor 
stood on the brae trying to find tran- 
quillity in the sight. Tonight his surgery 
had worried him, the day had been trou- 
blesome, and his mood was cantanker- 
ous. At length the quiet of the scene sank 
into him. And then over the crest of the 
brae came Sam in the wheeled chair. 

Hyslop swore. The history of Sam and 
Peter had long been known to him, 
and the sight of the big bloated fellow 
fastened like a parasite on the lean and 
hungry Lennie goaded him immeasurably. 
He watched them draw near irritably, 
observing Peter’s physical distress and, 
as they reached the summit, he made a 
caustic comment on the difficulties of 
propelling inert matter uphill. 

“He canna complain,” sighed Sam. “He 
has his legs, at any rate.” 

Another Doctor Finlay Hyslop story i 


And then, instinctively, Hyslop looked 
at Sam’s legs as they lay snugly in the 
long wheeled chair. They were, strangely, 
a remarkably stout pair of legs. Fat, like 
the rest of Sam, bulging Sam’s blue serge 
trousers. Peculiar, thought the doctor, 
that there should be no atrophy, no 
wasting of these ineffectual limbs! 

He stared and stared at Sam’s legs 
with a growing penetration; then with a 
terrible intentness he stared at the 
smug-faced Sam. Supposing — supposing 
all these years . . . 

And suddenly, as he stood beside the 
wheeled chair on the edge of the brae, 
suddenly with a devilish impulse he took 
the flat of his boot and gave the chair 
a frightful push. Without a word of 
warning it shot off downhill. 

Peter stood gaping at the bolting chair 
like a man petrified by the repetition of 
dreadful history; then he let out a 
nervous scream. 

Sam, roaring like a bull, was trying to 
control the chair. But the chair had no 
brakes. It careened all over the road, 
dashed at a frantic speed into the hedge, 
overturned and shot Sam bang into a 
bed of nettles. 

For two seconds Sam was lost to view 
in the green sea of the stinging nettles; 
then, miraculously, he arose. 

Cursing with rage, he scrambled to his 
feet and ran up to Hyslop. “What the 
hell,” he shouted, brandishing his fists — 
“what the hell did ye do that for?” 

“To see if ye could walk!” Hyslop 
shouted back, and hit Sam first. 

Peter and Retta have returned to the 
Barloan house. The wheeled chair is 
sold, and Sam is back at his old job: sup- 
porting the comer of the Fitter’s Arms. 

But every time Finlay Hyslop drives 
past, Sam curses and spits upon the 
ground. 

V A. J. Cronin 
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“Nothing,” said Carol. “Not a thing.” 

“Carol — Carol, my dear.” His hand 
touched her shoulder. “Listen, there are 
boats sailing for Southampton almost 
every day. If this means what I think it 
does — does it mean what I think it does, 
Carol?” 

“No,” said Carol, “not if you think it 
means I will go to England with you. 
You see, you’re wrong about Tony and 
me, Weston. I am in love with him, but 
for a long time I didn’t know it. I had 
my feeling for him confused with my 
feeling about something else; with some- 
thing that happened to me a long time 
ago when I was very young — something 
that’s been over and done with, really, 
for years, only,” she repeated evenly, “I 
didn’t know it.” 

The caddy came up to them then with 
the cigarets. 

She said: “But if you do go to Eng- 
land this fall, Weston, I must remember 
to give you letters to people I know over 
there, especially the Reginald Robertses. 
They have a charming place in Surrey 
and would adore putting you up for a 
week end.” 

Weston smiled at her. So this was the 
end. The end to nearly three years of 
wanting her — of planning, of waiting, of 
proceeding intelligently. This was the 
end . . . Brenda Lane walked in front 
of his car on a dark country road, and 
Carol would give him letters to different 


people she knew in England, especially 
the Reginald Robertses, who had a 
charming place in Surrey and would 
adore putting him up for a week end. 

She was the only woman he had ever 
wanted to have permanently in his life, 
and now she was going out of it forever; 
she was going out of it just as surely and 
swiftly as they were walking over velvet- 
smooth turf to the ninth green. Brenda 
Lane’s filigree bracelet that she would 
never wear again lay where he had 
dropped it, in his breast pocket beneath 
a monogrammed handkerchief. At his 
side the thin material of Carol’s skirt 
swayed lightly about her knees as they 
crossed a footbridge and circled a small 
copse of white birch trees. 

He wanted to say something to her. 
Something important. Something she 
would remember longer, perhaps, than 
she might remember him. Something 
that would come back to her at times 
and remind her of him, not as a man 
who had run Brenda Lane down on a 
dark country road and left her there, 
not even as a man who, through his own 
efforts, had managed to make millions 
and become one of the most brilliant de- 
fense lawyers of his day, but as a man 
who had loved her, who had hoped to 
marry her and keep her with him al- 
ways. 

But he could think of nothing. So in 
the end he said inadequately: “Try, if 



you can, to think of me not too unkindly, 
Carol.” 

And she replied with that light smile 
which had nothing to do with him at 
all, which had everything to do with 
Tony, “Of course I shall think of you 
kindly, Weston.” And she thought, suf- 
fused again with that new, tenderly fra- 
gile sense of happiness, If, or when, I 
think of you at all . . . 

The apartment was no better and no 
worse, probably, than hundreds of other 
moderately priced, furnished apartments 
all over the city. This one happened to 
be in the East Thirties, just off the 
avenue. It had been chosen, Ives con- 
cluded, more for its convenient location 
and its low rent than because it was a 
pleasant place in which to live. 

It was, he decided, indisputably dreary. 
Yet some attempt had been made to 
make it less so. There was the blue chair 
and the parchment-shaded lamp with 
its copper base. And because it was 
October, there was the brilliant splash 
of red-and-gold autumn leaves in an old 
pewter jug. 

They looked oddly out of place in this 
little three-room city flat. They looked 
like Westboro, Vermont, and rolling 
country and the blue haze of wood smoke 
spiraling against a clean blue sky. They 
looked like Julie in a brown tweed skirt 
and scuffed brown leather brogues and 
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a red leather jacket. They looked like 
Julie with a red beret jammed down 
over her eyes and the wind in her hair 
and a bright scarf twisted about her 
throat. 

Ives was staring at them when the 
door opened and Julie came into the 
room. She was wearing a slim, dark suit 
and a conventional white linen blouse 
and a casual dark hat. She didn’t look 
wind-blown and young; she looked sur- 
prised. 

She said: “Hello, Ives. How did you 
get in?” 

Ives said: “Through the door — the 
most approved manner, I believe, of en- 
tering a lady’s apartment.” He added, 
“I met Michael and that blond nurse- 
maid of hers just going out. I convinced 
Sweden with Michael’s help that it was 
quite all right to let me wait here for 
you. She is Swedish, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said Julie. “But how did you 
know where I lived?” 

“I didn’t,” said Ives. “That’s why I’ve 
been so long getting here. There are 
several thousand publishing houses in 
the city of New York,” he confided seri- 
ously. “If you don’t believe it, you just 
look in the telephone book. I began with 
the A’s and I worked right through to 
the W’s, and then I was told by a sassy- 
looking girl at a desk in the reception 
room that she was not allowed to 
divulge the addresses of employees. ‘Di- 
vulge’ was the word she used, Julie; 
don’t you love it?” 

“So you took her out to lunch,” said 
Julie. 

“No,” said Ives, “there wasn’t time. I 
told her she looked like Bette Davis, and 
asked her why she wasn’t in pictures. 
I tpld her she was throwing herself away 
on a job in a publishing office: that 
a girl with her charm and personality 
ought to be in the spotlight. I found 
out eventually that her name was Jus- 
tine and that she had a boy friend who 
didn’t like the idea of her dancing any- 
where — and after about forty-five min- 
utes of this, interrupted by her duties as 
receptionist, of course, I found out that 
you lived at this address.” 

Julie took off her hat and put it on 
the table with her gloves and purse. 
Then she sat down on the davenport. 
She looked very small in her slim dark 
suit with its white blouse, and now that 
she no longer looked so surprised, she 
looked frightened. 

Ives walked over and sat down beside 
her and smiled at her. “Hello, Mrs. 
Shaw,” he said softly. “Hello, darling 
little Julie.” 

She said, “Hello, Ives.” Her voice was 
breathless and she didn’t look at him. 
She looked straight in front of her. 

“You knew it wouldn’t do any good 
to run off like that. You knew it all the 
time. Didn’t you?” he persisted. 

“No,” said Julie. “I thought that if I 
took this apartment and didn’t let you 
know where I was you would be angry 
and wouldn’t try to find me. I wasn’t 
even sure you wanted to find me. Not 
after everything that had happened — my 
not believing you about why Brenda was 
in your rooms and all the rest.” 

“But you did believe that I didn’t have 
anything to do with— well, with what 
happened to her, didn’t you, Julie?” 

She nodded. “Oh, yes, I believed that 
absolutely.” 

“When everyone else was so willing to 
believe differently, you still believed I 
was innocent?” 

“Of course.” 

“I don’t suppose that -proves anything 
to you?” 

“Oh, yes, it proves something, all 
right.” 

“We’ll come back to that later,” said 


Ives. “But there’s one little thing I want 
to clear up now. Didn’t it ever strike you 
as strange that Weston Reid should 
have had so little trouble figuring out 
exactly what happened to Brenda?” 

“No,” said Julie, “I never thought 
about that at all. You see, I was so ter- 
ribly relieved to have you out of it.” 

“I know. That’s the way I felt at first, 
too. Then the more I thought about it, 
the more I was sure there was something 
screwy about it somewhere. Well, there 
was. About a week ago Carol broke down 
and told me the truth. It was worrying 
her, so she told me.” 

Julie said: “What do you mean?” 

When he had finished telling her what 
he meant, she said, “Well, I’m glad you 
told me. Not, of course, that it makes 
any difference. That is, I mean I was 
sure of one thing, anyway, Ives.” 

“What, darling?” said Ives. When she 
didn’t answer him, he said: “I know. I 
know exactly what you were sure of. 
You were sure you loved me anyway, 
weren’t you, darling!” 

“Yes, I was sure of that.” 

“So you ran away. So you took Mi- 
chael and came back to New York and 
took this apartment. You thought I’d 
be angry and wouldn’t follow you. 
You thought I’d say, ‘To hell with it!’ 
And you thought that was what you 
wanted. You thought, ‘Then I’ll be safe 
from him; then he won’t bother me any 
more.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “that’s what I 
thought. I thought, I got over it once 
before and I can get over it again — and 
I would have, too,” she added stub- 
bornly, “if you had stayed away; if you 
hadn’t come here like this.” 

“But why should you want to get over 
it? Why shouldn’t you want to go on 
with it? You love me. You know damn 
well you do.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Julie, “I love you, all 
right. And I’ve never been to Rome or 
to Vienna or to Stockholm.” 

“To hell with Rome,” said Ives. “To 
hell with those other two cities. To hell 
with Europe and Palm Beach and Nas- 
sau and all the other lousy places where 
people go when they are running away 
from something! We’re going home, 
Julie.” 

“Home?” said Julie, and she looked at 
him. Her breath was coming fast; it was 
pushing up in her throat and choking 
her; it was making her knees shake and 
her body feel empty — beautifully light 
and empty, as if all the breath in her 
was crowding out through her parted 
lips. 

“Yes,” said Ives. “Home. Westboro. 
You and I and Michael. She’s got to 
go to school. We can’t haul her around 
all over Europe. And anyway, there’s the 
paper-box factory and the Towner Knit 
Underwear and the lime works.” 

Julie began to laugh softly. 

Ives said: “See here, what’s so damn 
funny about it? They’re my job, aren’t 
they? Just because I’ve never paid any 
attention to them, just because I’ve let 
a lot of old men keep on running them, 
isn’t any sign I can’t do it, is it? You 
may not believe it but I know a damn 
sight more about making paper boxes 
and knit underwear and lime than you 
think I do. And if I hadn’t been so busy 
running off to Palm Beach and Nassau 
trying to get over you all these 
years ” 

“It won’t be easy,” said Julie softly, 
her eyes thoughtful, “not after what’s 
happened. There are always going to be 
people who’ll think ” 

“Sure,” said Ives; “I know that. But 
after a while they’ll think it less and 
less. And finally they won’t think it at 
all. And anyway, running away again 
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wouldn’t do ^ny good. It didn’t do any 
good before — not for me; not for you, 
either, Julie.” 

“No,” said Julie, “it didn’t.” 

His glance, which for a long time had 
been on her face coldly, almost imper- 
sonally, smoldered suddenly into some- 
thing neither cold nor impersonal. Julie 
put her hands behind her back, and the 
slim fingers of her right hand clenched 
tightly about the fingers of her left 
hand. 

If she reached out, if she touched 
him, it would be all over. He would stop 
talking about paper-box factories and 
knit underwear and Michael’s going to 
school. 

She closed her eyes and she had a 
sudden picture of herself with her arms 
around his neck and her head pressed 
back against his arm and his face bend- 
ing over hers. She opened her eyes, and 
he had not touched her. She thought, 
I’m afraid, but I don’t know what I’m 
afraid of. 

Once it might have been because 
of Michael; but Michael had said, 
“Maybe you should marry him, Mummy.” 
She had said, “If it’s because of me, I 
don’t mind; truly, I don’t. I like him.” 
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Michael didn’t mind. She liked him . . . 

She smiled at him, and he said: “Julie, 
Julie, sweet, you’re licked. Why don’t you 
admit it, darling, and not keep pre tend- 
ing?” 

He was laughing now, and his face 
was coming closer. His arms were reach- 
ing out. In another second they would 
go around her. He was right. She was 
licked. She’d been licked right from the 
start, really. Eight years ago when she’d 
run away with Michael Shaw. Six 
weeks ago when she’d told Tony she’d 
marry him. Four weeks ago when 
she’d left Westboro and come back to 
New York. 

You couldn’t beat a thing like this. 
You couldn’t do it. You didn’t really 
want to — not really. 

Somewhere out in the crisp blue dusk 
Michael was walking with the blond 
nursemaid. 

For a moment Julie saw her clearly, 


skipping along on her slim little legs in 
her blue reefer and her blue tarn, her 
straight fair hair flying and her cheeks 
pink. Then she .saw her in the same 
blue reefer and tarn going down an elm- 
shaded flagstone walk, a school bag 
under her arm. There were other chil- 
dren waiting for her at the end of the 
walk; they all went off together, talking 
loudly. 

And then Julie was back in a room on 
East Thirty-fourth Street, and Ives was 
saying, “You’re not scared any longer, 
are you, Julie? You were scared but now 
you’re not — and that’s swell because 
there isn’t anything to be scared of, dar- 
ling. It’s going to be fun. It’s going to be 
a lot of fun.” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “fun. Lots of fun.” 
She added: “And I’m not scared, Ives. I 
was but now I’m not.” 

I’m not, she thought. Eight years, and 
suddenly I’m not scared of loving him. 
I never will be again. 

And now her hands came from behind 
her back and her arms went around his 
neck, and it was all just as she had 
known it would be. Only it was better. 
Yes, it was quite a lot better. 

The End 


Without Prejudice by Gloria M. Vanderbilt {Continued from page 55) 


of emotion; she has that inextinguishable 
hunger for life one finds in all Russians. 
I have never known another human 
being with so great a capacity for en- 
joying little things. 

There is nothing that can so lift 
the spirit of an English crowd as the 
Derby. Lord Furness was one of the larg- 
est breeders of horses in England, his stud 
being in Ireland. This year he had en- 
tered Orwell for the Derby and Thelma 
had asked me over for the event. The 
favorite was “Duke’s” horse, Orwell; the 
Furness colors were black and white 
with a red cap. 

In our box were Lady Kimberley and 
Major Algernon Burnaby with his wife, 
who was the daughter of Henry Field of 
Chicago. They had all bet heavily. 

The most thrilling part of the Derby 
is when the horses come pounding 
around Tattenham Comer, for about 
then one can tell within three horses 
which one will win. Lady Cunliffe-Owen 
sat in the box next us and when her 
husband’s horse, Felstead, won by a 
length, she had hysterics. 

When it happened, Thelma, who was 
terribly disappointed, said airily, “Yes, 
it’s nice to win the Derby, but one 
needn’t take on so about it.” But three 
weeks later, at Ascot, her self-control 
met its test. The Furness stables ran a 
horse called Wings of Love (“How could 
he lose with such a name?” said Lord 
Derby) which won by an eyelash, and 
Thelma dropped in her chair from ex- 
citement. 

“You see,” said Duke Furness, “if we 
had won the Derby, you would have had 
to be carried out.” 

It was soon after this that Gloria and 
her nurse arrived from France, and we 
all went to Borough Court to stay with 
Thelma. 

This was an immense hunting estate 
owned by Lord Furness at Melton Mow- 
bray on the border of the Quom and 
Cottesmore. Borough Court, which could 
accommodate twenty or thirty guests 
with ease, was filled during the Hunt 
season, and everybody talked horseflesh 
during the entire period. 

My first meet was at Melton Mowbray 
town proper, which is set like a backdrop 
on a small stage, for it is an enchanting 


village with crooked streets and winding 
roads. The members of the Quorn wear 
pink coats with sky-blue lapels; those 
who come from neighboring packs wear 
lapels of a different color. All the ladies 
who are members of the hunt wear black 
and they are without make-up. 

The most distinguished events are the 
notable hunt balls given at the famous 
neighboring estates. Thelma’s surpassed 
all others that season for distinction and 
beauty. Her ballroom was decorated in 
the Furness racing colors, hung every 
few feet with enormous shocks of straw 
dyed black and white and red, and held 
together with the plunder of her hot- 
houses. 

The occasion was made especially 
significant by the presence of the Prince 
of Wales, who came over after dinner 
from his hunting seat. It was the second 
time I had met him, and he smiled, say- 
ing, “We shall have our dance this time, 
as I see you are not in mourning.” 

When Gloria and I returned to Lon- 
don on our way back to New York for 
our annual visit to Mrs. Vanderbilt, the 
child developed intestinal trouble. As it 
remained a stubborn case after three 
weeks Doctor Gavin, one of the great- 
est specialists in England, advised a 
postponement of the New York trip. The 
expense of staying at the Ritz Hotel with 
trained nurses and specially prepared 
food was prohibitive, so I decided to rent 
a place in the country. 

This house, Three Gables, was at 
Wentworth. Directly opposite was Fort 
Belvedere, the Prince of Wales’ country 
house. Immediately on entering Belvedere 
the Prince became a private individual 
with no one but an equerry to remind 
him he was part of the Crown. The 
world at large knows his democratic 
tendencies; it is hardly necessary for me 
to say he entertained on these week ends 
those he liked for pure liking’s sake. 

Royal personages are more picturesque, 
more dramatic, more tragic than any 
other human beings — tragic because they 
are like brightly painted tools used to 
shape a destiny not their own; dramatic 
because they move in a romantic 
pageant. 

There never was a time when I en- 
tered St. James’s Palace in which I 
was not conscious of this fact. While 


York House is the most unpretentious 
of its many buildings, when the Prince of 
Wales lived there it held one of the 
most impressive rooms I ever entered. 
This was his private sitting room up- 
stairs. One whole side of the wall was 
covered with a gigantic map of the 
world. It was the first thing that caught 
your eye as you entered. 

The Prince’s balls were also very in- 
formal. This night on which I had the 
honor of being his guest, no one was 
receiving for him. The Duchess of York 
was sitting down, and everyone was 
being informally presented to her. 

On my arrival in the ballroom, the 
Prince spied me and immediately 
brought me over to the duchess. She 
asked me to be seated and seemed 
dreadfully shy until she learned I had 
a little girl, and then her face lighted up. 

She was intensely interested in the 
American training of children and asked 
how it differed from the English. She 
thawed out so completely that I was 
sorry to leave her, and when I did so it 
was to be taken over by the Prince to 
meet King Alfonso of Spain. 

His face was landscaped in the best 
of all possible moods, that of an exhil- 
arating good humor. At the door of the 
Palace, as I was leaving, he came for- 
ward. He asked me where I was going, 
and I told him to a small affair at the 
house of Harry Cushing, who married 
Cathleen Vanderbilt. 

King Alfonso’s English has an en- 
chanting way of stepping off into Span- 
ish gutturals. “I was going to ask you to 
go out with me,” he said. “I am hongree.” 

“Well, sir, so am I, but come to Harry 
Cushing’s with me; I am sure he will 
be greatly honored to have you.” 

Which he was. And King Alfonso 
dashed through the evening leaving the 
crown of royalty, which he was so soon 
to lose, outside the front door. 

Shortly after this Gloria and I paid 
the interrupted visit to Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
remaining for six weeks, and for the 
first time I received a sharp impression 
that, with the exception of Gloria’s 
grandmother, the Vanderbilt clan took 
but a tepid interest in my child’s ex- 
istence. She was now between six and 
seven years old, yet her aunt Gertrude 
had seen her only twice — once as a baby 
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and once when I had taken her to Ger- 
trude’s home in Paris. 

Doctor Schloss, the child specialist, had 
informed me while in New York that 
at some future time Gloria would have 
to be operated on for tonsils, but as it 
was not advisable immediately, we re- 
turned to our home in France. 

When I was in London with Consuelo 
and Thelma, I received a letter from 
Uncle George Wickersham. It read to the 
effect that it was the surrogate’s wish 
that I make my future residence in 
America. Somewhere under the bland 
and friendly phrases lay a peremptory 
tone coupled with a cold finality. 

I was like a pawn moved about by the 
Vanderbilt money. The humiliations that 
grew out of the disposal of the Vander- 
bilt fortune were at times unbelievable 
and insupportable. 

I immediately set sail with Gloria for 
New York, and my first visit was to Mr. 
Wickersham. He took refuge in one of 
his impersonally affectionate attitudes of 
advice. “I think you will have to comply 
with the surrogate’s wishes,” he said. 

“I am perfectly willing to live in 
America, but I have a lease on the Paris 
house. It still has three years to run and 
it was signed only with your approval.” 

“I am very sorry I can do nothing 
about it.” His tones were the soft, con- 
ciliatory ones of Uncle George, but the 
eyes that answered were those of Cad- 
walader, Wickersham and Taft. 

This interview ended in a compromise. 
I was to be given one year more in 
France, allowing me that time to wind 
up my residence there. In the mean- 
while, Uncle George suggested, he would 
make application for Gloria at Miss 
Chapin’s School, for which there was a 
long waiting list; and to this I was glad 
to agree. 

We remained with Mrs. Vanderbilt on 
this visit — and it will always be remem- 
bered for a constant and steady fare of 
sweetbreads, which she insisted were 
good for our health. She was her same 
indomitable, restrained self: a little 
frailer, a little more insensible to outside 
things, a little more withdrawn. When I 
left her she handed me a check for 
Christmas, and when I thanked her she 
said: 

“I want you to have it for making 
Reggie so very happy.” 

When I returned to Europe, Consuelo 
and Benny Thaw were celebrating their 
wedding anniversary with a large dinner 
dance, so I crossed to London to stay 
with them. I had to tell my sisters that 
the next year would see the Atlantic 
between us. We were all sad at the con- 
templated separation. 

“It is high time you were presented at 
the Court of St. James’s,” Consuelo said. 
“We will make application for you next 
year, and then you will be with us 
again.” 

The usual procedure for a Court pre- 
sentation requires the names to be pre- 
sented for approval in time for the Court 
Chamberlain to inquire into the personal 
history of the applicants before the card 
of acceptance is issued. 

About five one afternoon Consuelo 
drove up in great haste to inform me 
that one of the American debutantes 
had suddenly fallen ill; that the Em- 
bassy had substituted my name and the 
Court Chamberlain was sending over my 
card of admittance later— that I was to 
be presented at the Court of St. James’s 
that very night! 

It was six o’clock, and my maid and 
Consuelo and I were in a -gale of excite- 
ment. The Court train, the three feath- 
ers, the long tulle veil — these are the 
traditional appanages of a Court dress, 
and I was without them. 


“Never mind, we’ll phone Thelma. She 
has them,” said Consuelo, and soon 
Thelma rushed over with everything I 
needed in her arms. 

I don’t believe I ever went through 
such a fever of thrilling expectation. My 
own tiara and more elaborate jewels 
were in my Paris bank — all I had with 
me was my pearls. I had telephoned 
Nada Milford Haven immediately, and 
she raced over with a tiara so magnifi- 
cent it might have been a museum piece. 
She had inherited it from her mother, 
the Countess Torby; it was shaped in 
the Russian headdress fashion and 
composed of enormous pearls and dia- 
monds, with huge pear-shaped pearls at 
the tips. 

Thelma lent me her pearls, Consuelo 
her string, and other friends swept in 
with more plunder; when I was dressed 
I was laden like a Chinese idol. 

Presentation at the English Court is a 
grueling experience and demands all 
your savoir-faire; you are in a parade 
before the most distinguished and criti- 
cal eyes of all Europe. I was not with 
the American Embassy group; I was to 
be presented alone and, as the saying is, 

I had to enter cold. 

You drive through the courtyard gates 
and proceed to a cloakroom where at- 
tendants relieve you of your wrap. You 
then walk up an enormously broad stair- 
case lined on both sides all the way to 
the top by the famous beefeaters of 
England in their striking Elizabethan 
costume with its huge white ruff. You 
enter a large gold room hung with 
standards and decorated with escutch- 
eons and shields. Here the chairs are 
arranged as in a theater and you sit in 
rows until the Court attendant an- 
nounces your name as the next on the 
list. 

You hand your card to the attendant 
as you enter and he announces the name 
of your sponsor and your own name. 
You pass first before His Majesty and 
make a curtsy, then proceed to the 
Queen. When I had finished bowing to 
King George I raised my eyes for my next 
move and almost stumbled in my sur- 
prise, for there before me, to the left of 
the Duchess of York and with the King 
and Queen of England, sat Lady Milford 
Haven, the corners of her mouth twitch- 
ing with amusement. She had said noth- 
ing to me about attending. 

Behind the King and Queen stood the 
Prince of Wales and Prince George with 
others of the royal house. All the men 
stand throughout the presentations, 
with the exception of the King. 

As I started to make my way out, an 
equerry of the Prince touched my arm 
and placed an extra chair for me. At the 
end of the ceremony the King and 
Queen arose and with their retinue 
passed through the supper rooms to a 
smaller room of their own. 

By this time my mother had settled 
in New York. No demand of the surro- 
gate’s was unknown to her. She was in 
constant communication with Uncle 
George and had informed him of every 
move I made, but I looked upon her 
influence as negligible, as he was too 
sound a man to be swayed by emotions. 

I came to America in accordance with 
my agreement with the surrogate, de- 
cided on a house and signed a lease for 
one at 49 East 72nd Street. It was at this 
season Doctor Schloss informed me that 
Gloria’s tonsil operation could be per- 
formed in July. These consultations — 
their verdicts, their alarms, their re- 
versals — were turned on and off like 
electric -light signs in a thoroughfare. 

As my home in Paris had not been 
closed yet, my mother-in-law suggested I 
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my asking .Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt — 
this was the second Mrs. William H. — if 
she would invite my daughter for the 
summer while I made the journey back 
to France to wind up my affairs. Mrs. 
William H. replied she would be de- 
lighted to, and the time was set for 
the day following my departure on the 
Europa. Gloria was surely no frailer 
three short days after I left for France 
than she was the hour of my depar- 
ture. Nevertheless, I received a wire- 
less from the nurse saying the doctor 
had advised against the journey to 
Newport as too arduous, and as Mrs. 
Whitney had asked Gloria to visit her at 
Wheatley Hills, could she do so and pro- 
ceed to Newport later? I gladly consented. 

I had no sooner arrived in France 
than I received an alarming cable from 
Gertrude Whitney to the effect that 
Gloria had had severe pain on her right 
side and the doctors had decided to op- 
erate. Again my reply was a request to 
postpone the operation, if it could be 
done without endangering the child, and 
the advice that I would immediately 
come back. 


JLhis cable was answered by 
one from Gertrude saying the doctors 
had discovered it was not appendicitis 
and there was no danger, so I remained 
in France until my furniture could be 
shipped. French workmen are not fast 
and the crating required time, so, leaving 
my maid in charge, I joined Nada Mil- 
ford Haven at Cannes. Consuelo also 
came to us for three weeks. It was a 
happy time. But at last the hour came 
to say good-by to this light and lovely 
land — to my friends — to my sisters. 

On my arrival in New York I waited 
at my hotel until my goods arrived and 
were uncrated, and then I moved into 
my new home. 

From now on events pivoted in a hard, 
bright light. I was the only one in dark- 
ness. It was like a drama where the 
main character is utterly unconscious of 
what is going to happen, but where all 
the scenes are set with deliberation 
toward a certain climax. 

It was September and I drove to the 
station to meet Gloria. She was return- 
ing from her visit to Mrs. William Van- 
derbilt at Newport. When I arrived I 
saw Gertrude’s car and chauffeur, but 
there was nothing to warn me of a pre- 
arranged move, even when Emma Keis- 
lich, the nurse, said: 

“We are going to Mrs. Whitney’s.” 

I answered, “No, certainly not. You are 
going home with me.” 

I thought this development only an 
evidence of a desire on Gertrude’s part 
to be oonsiderate and take Gloria while 
my house was being settled. She spent 
but one night under my roof. 

She now had for her physician Doctor 
St. Lawrence, who was in attendance on 
the Whitney grandchildren. It was Doc- 
tor St. Lawrence who suggested to me 
the day after Gloria’s arrival that she 
should return to her aunt in Wheatley 
Hills, as he considered the climate of 
New York bad for her. I immediately 
drove to Gertrude’s and communicated 
to her the doctor’s suggestion, asking if 
it would be convenient for her to take 
G'oria. Her attitude was kind and 
gently sympathetic, with no suggestion 
that she knew exactly what Doctor St. 
Lawrence had said to me. She knew 
what my reaction would be, however. 
Gloria went to Wheatley Hills that day, 
and I went through months of seeing her 
only at the Whitney estate. 

Six times in one year I walked into 
Doctor St. Lawrence’s office with the 
expectation of hearing that my child’s 


health would permit her return to her 
home; six times I was disappointed. And 
now for the first time I was gripped by 
apprehension. 

Consuelo had arrived in America and 
was staying with me. “What is it?” I 
asked her. “Why don’t they let my baby 
come to me?” She shook her head si- 
lently. 

I made up my mind to go to see Ger- 
trude the next day. My heart was acting 
badly, as it always did in times of stress. 
I could hardly breathe as I said: 

“I want my baby back, Gertrude. She 
is the only thing I have in the world.” 

She put her hand on my arm; her 
voice was filled with sympathy. “Sit 
down and quiet yourself. Of course you 
want her. It is natural that you should, 
but Doctor St. Lawrence advises just a 
few more months in the country. It is 
best to let her remain there.” 

Thelma at this time was separated 
from Lord Furness and very unhappy. 
She was living at Regent’s Park and my 
father had been making his home with 
her. One day I received a cable from her 
to come immediately as he was ill. 

Father awoke one day to find that my 
mother had obtained a divorce by publi- 
cation, although she could have received 
his address at any time from the State 
Department. The deception was a blow 
he never recovered from. There had 
never been a separation between my 
father and mother, and while she had 
not lived with him since his appoint- 
ment as consul-general in Buenos Aires, 
the reason had been that she preferred 
my menage as a residence. He died di- 
rectly after this. 

Before me lies a letter from Gertrude 
Whitney which came at that time: “I 
was so distressed, knowing how much 
your father meant to you, to hear of his 
death. You have my deepest sympathy, 
dear Gloria.” 

My mother-in-law, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, had died in the spring of 
1934, and with her death the last strong 
link in the golden Vanderbilt chain had 
snapped in two. She left me in her will 
$100,000, no part of which has yet been 
paid me. 

Uncle George informed me at one of 
our many interviews that the surrogate 
was critical of my running my estab- 
lishment with my child not there. 

I turned on him in amazement. “Not 
there — not there! It is not through any 
fault of mine she is not there!” 

That very day I called up Thomas 
Gilchrist and asked him to luncheon. 
When he arrived I communicated to him 
the surrogate’s objections and asked 
him if he would go with me that after- 
noon to Doctor St. Lawrence and have him 
confirm what he had told me of Gloria’s 
physical condition. I also begged Mr. 
Gilchrist to make application for an in- 
creased income so as to enable me to 
take a country place on Long Island, if 
that was where they wanted the child 
to live. Mr. Gilchrist promised he would. 

Gloria was arriving that day from 
Sabbatis, the Whitney Lodge in the 
Adirondacks, on her way to Wheatley 
Hills, and I had asked Mamma over 
to luncheon. 

When we had finished, Mr. Gilchrist 
and I drove over to the doctor’s. Doctor 
St. Lawrence was the same soothingly 
sympathetic physician of my earlier visits. 
He told Mr. Gilchrist he admired me 
tremendously “for sacrificing myself for 
Gloria’s good” (his exact words) ; that 
it was purely by his advice I had left 
the child all these months with Mrs. 
Whitney. Then suddenly his even, sooth- 
ing voice changed. He looked at Mr. 
Gilchrist and said gravely and em- 
phatically: 


“I will wash my hands of the whole 
case if my advice is disregarded and the 
child removed from the country. She 
must be left for the present where the 
climate agrees with her.” 

Mr. Gilchrist listened with attention, 
as though weighing the doctor’s ultima- 
tum. “It is best to leave the child at 
Westbury,” he said. 

When we returned to my home, 
Mamma was in the drawing-room down- 
stairs. “I want to talk to you,” she said 
to me. Mr. Gilchrist was still in the room 
as she continued: “Gloria, I want you 
to listen carefully to what I have to say. 
While you have been kind to me, no one 
knows how bitter it is to live on the 
charity of others. When your daughter 
is twenty-one years of age, you will have 
to live on hers — and I am going to tell 
you that you won’t like it. 

“If you will permit her to live with 
Mrs. Whitney, I am informed” — she cor- 
rected herself hurriedly — “I mean I feel 
sure Mrs. Whitney will give you fifty 
thousand dollars a year for life.” 

“Your interference has made me sorry 
for much in the past, Mamma,” I said, 
“but if I ever consented to a thing like 
this, it would be a sorrow to the end of 
my days.” 

With that my mother left the house. 

Before this I had been introduced at 
a dinner party to A. C. Blumenthal. 
I had occasion to ask him to recom- 
mend a lawyer in a case of accident to 
my car. He gave me the name of the late 
Nathan Burkan, whom I engaged, and 
when the matter of the car was settled a 
strong instinct prompted me to speak 
about my child and her guardianship. 

“When were you appointed guardian 
of the child?” he inquired. 

“I was never appointed,” I answered. 
“I always knew I was never guardian of 
her property, but I always thought I was 
guardian of my own child.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that when 
you became of age your lawyers never 
told you it was your legal right to obtain 
guardianship papers?” 

“Never,” I replied in bewilderment. 

“Well, then,” he said sharply, “it is 
about time you did so. You should apply 
to the court to be made sole guardian 
of the person of your child and joint 
guardian of her property.” 

“Will you act for me?” I asked him — 
and so it was arranged. 

]VIr. Burkan, Mr. Murray of 
his office and I walked into a crowded 
courtroom this hot July morning utterly 
unconscious that we were to become part 
of a drama that would stir two conti- 
nents. I sat there listening to inter- 
minable legal phraseology until my case 
was called. 

Mr. Burkan rose and presented his ap- 
plication. His plea summed up the fact 
that I was now of age, older, wiser and 
competent to be given the guardianship 
of my child’s person, and to be made 
joint guardian, with Mr. Wickersham, of 
her property. 

When he had finished addressing the 
bench, a small, carefully dressed man 
sitting behind me rose to his feet and 
said: 

“I object to the petition.” 

“On what grounds?” asked Mr. Bur- 
kan. 

“On the grounds that Mrs. Vanderbilt 
is unfit.” 

All I remember of that moment was 
the surrogate’s face above his black 
gown — it seemed poised in mid-air with 
a startled expression, like a moving pic- 
ture that has stopped in full motion. He 
held up his hand quickly. 

“Case adjourned.” Then, turning to 
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Mr. Burkan, he said briefly, “I will hear 
the case in my private chambers after 
lunch.” 

After luncheon we went into Surrogate 
Foley’s private chambers. We had been 
seated but a moment when the little 
man entered. 

“I’ve found out who he is,” said Mr. 
Murray. “His name is Walter Dunning- 
ton, of Dunnington and Gregg.” 

Mr. Dunnington started addressing the 
Court. He began on his objections; he 
based his contention on the neglect of 
my child . . . 

To me, it was like the rush of sound 
in a subway where people talk but you 
can’t hear them. My ears were filled 
with the noise of horror as Mr. Dun- 
nington began on my morals. Every- 
thing he said sounded vague. 


Desperately I was trying to snatch at 
something I could pin reality to. 

Then Mr. Burkan addressed the Court. 
“I must refuse, your Honor, to proceed 
in this case unless I am informed who is 
bringing the complaint objecting to the 
guardianship.” 

He turned to Mr. Dunnington. The 
tones of the latter’s voice, which had 
been perfunctory and legal, lowered a 
note or two. It is no task to recollect 
every second of that moment. I wish I 
might forget it — I never can. 

“Does Mrs. Vanderbilt insist on know- 
ing?” 

I was shocked speechless, as if a shell 
had struck but hadn’t killed. All I could 
do was nod my head. 

“It is her own mother, Mrs. Morgan.” 

My mother! The world crashed. 


Next month Mrs. Vanderbilt tells the almost incredible story 
of her attempt to obtain legal guardianship of her own child 
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native managers had been looting him. 
It was an amazing bit of luck for him 
to secure an American son-in-law who 
would, of necessity, take the job at a na- 
tive salary or less. 

So, the Davilas gave the proper elab- 
orate dinner to announce the engage- 
ment, and Anita’s friends envied her. 

Geoffrey wrote to his mother, who was 
much pleased. “So eager,” she wrote, “to 
meet your wife when you bring her 
home.” She died before it was necessary 
to explain to her that he would not be 
bringing his wife home. 

After his mother’s death Geoffrey 
sometimes had wild thoughts of break- 
ing his engagement. But he knew that 
if he did Anita would be disgraced. He 
liked her too much to do that to her. 

There were moments — their rare mo- 
ments alone — when she kissed him shyly, 
looked at him wistfully out of wide dark 
eyes; when he persuaded himself that he 
was in love with her — a little. 

In love with her or not, he was marry- 
ing her in ten days’ time. 

Which brought him right back to his 
original question, “What else could I 
have done?” 

No answer being manifest in the faint 
haze in the sky that promised moonrise, 
he decided to sit on the Spanish Steps, 
those crumbled memorials to time and 
change, and watch the moon. Time was 
when the vista from those steps had 
been his favorite in San Bemadino. 

Time was also when he would not have 
stopped for a flask of rum to bear him 
company, but. for one who had con- 
sumed very little rum through his five 
long tropic years, he had, in the past 
few weeks, gone far on the way to mak- 
ing up for abstinence. Why not? Rum 
blurred the edges of things pleasantly. 

He left his car beside the old city gate 
and walked past the old battlements. 
Below him the cliff dropped a hundred 
yards to the river’s edge. 

When he reached the head of the 
steps, the moon was rising, a great blood 
orange over the dark jungle far off. He 
was glad of the light it gave. Those steps 
the conquistador es had used were badly 
worn by the centuries since their restless 
feet were still. 

He climbed down carefully, and half- 
way down, sat at a kind of small land- 
ing, had a drink, lighted a cigaret. Once 
he had come here for the sheer beauty 
of the place. Later, just ' to watch the 
New York boat sail; to say to himself, 
“Soon, now. In a week or two, or a month 
or two, I shall sail on her.” 

He could sail tomorrow, except for 


Anita. All the reasons that had kept him 
here so long had ceased to exist. He had 
made a good deal of money on the island 
for a man his age — much more than he 
could have made at home — arid his liv- 
ing expenses were much less. That money 
had kept his mother in comfort for four 
years. He did not regret it. His only 
regret was that he could not have gone 
home to see her once before she died. 

She had left him her small insurance 
— a few thousand dollars, but an ade- 
quate amount to live on while he found 
something to do at home. But two weeks 
before his mother died, he was engaged 
to Anita. 

Geoffrey looked once more at the moon, 
thought that he would have the wis- 
dom not to walk here any more after 
his marriage, since too many memories 
walked with him, and rose to go. 

Above him at the head of the steps a 
figure stood, luminous in moonlight — 
the figure of a girl in a white dress. A 
girl whose hair was a bright mist, whose 
features — even at that distance — were 
charming. 

The girl said, in a clear soft American 
voice, “Are the stairs as difficult as they 
seem? I wanted to walk down.” She 
moved a step. Her slippers shone bright. 
Two or three bands of silver, they were, 
and very high-heeled. 

“Stand still! You’ll fall,” Geoffrey said, 
and climbed up to her. He held out his 
hand, uncertain whether this slight fig- 
ure could possibly be real. But the hand 
she gave him was warm, soft, confident. 

She spoke again. “I read a book, you 
see, before I came. It told about these 
steps; about all the people who’d walked 
down them on the way to their destinies. 
I thought I’d like to see them, my first 
night here.” 

She was walking beside him, her hand 
still in his. But on one badly broken step, 
she stumbled and landed in his arms. 

A delicate perfume enveloped him — 
scent so different from the Spanish per- 
fumes. Her bright hair brushed his cheek. 
He let her go carefully, as if she were a 
fragile bit of china. 

“We’d better sit here,” he said. “The 
steps are worse, farther down.” 

She seated herself ; moved over for him 
to sit beside her. 

She looked at the golden moon, the 
dark river, the jungle beyond. “It’s 
beautiful — more beautiful even than I 
hoped.” She sat silent then, her small 
hands folded in her lap. 

But Geoffrey said breathlessly, “I have 
to know who you are — where you came 
from — if you’re going to disappear at the 
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head of the steps as you appeared there!” 

Her laughter was like small bells ring- 
ing in tune. “I’m Susan Penn. I came on 
today’s boat. I’m not disappearing until 
next week’s boat, or just possibly the 
boat the week after that. Anything else?” 

“Yes. Why are you wandering about 
at this time of night alone? It isn’t safe!” 

“Oh, I’m not wandering about alone. I 
hired a car. It’s a quarter-mile back. 
You know, where the road gets too diffi- 
cult for a car? I’m staying at Madame 
Hernandez’. I was going to one of the 
hotels, but the captain of the ship said 
I’d better go to Madame Hernandez’." 

CjTeoffrey sighed with relief. 
The hotels were no more than bars with 
a few wretched rooms upstairs. But 
Madame Hernandez ran a completely re- 
spectable 'pension for the few whites who 
had occasion to come to San Bemadino. 

“So,” her clear voice went on, “I 
dressed for dinner, not knowing whether 
I should or not, but I expect it was right 
because Madame Hernandez dressed, too. 
Then her son asked me if he might 
escort me to the dance at the Spanish 
Club, only — only — well, I was a little 
puzzled.” 

If she had not been so breathtakingly 
lovely Geoffrey would have laughed. It 
would have been a feather in Martin 
Hernandez’ cap to appear with this 
North American girl. He was a pleasant 
young man, of a rather dark coffee color. 
Miss Penn’s bewilderment was under- 
standable. 

“Anyway, I said I was tired and 
thought of going to bed early. But the 
night was so wonderful that after a 
while I telephoned for a car. I speak 
enough Spanish to use the telephone.” 

“You mustn’t go about after dinner 
alone, you know.” 

“Oh.” She abandoned that. “Since you 
saved me from tumbling downstairs, I 
think you might introduce yourself.” 

“My name’s Geoffrey Norton. I work in 
an American bank here.” 

“This must be a lovely place to live.” 

“Very beautiful.” 

She seemed to notice something odd in 
his voice. Her wide eyes, gray or hazel 
— in the moonlight he could not tell, ex- 
cept to know that they were very clear — 
regarded him speculatively. 

“How long have you been here, Mr. 
Norton?” 

“Five years.” This time he kept what 
she noticed out of his voice. 

“My father told me that when travel- 
ing abroad alone it was usually all right 
to speak to another American for ad- 
vice.” That was very tentative. 

He answered gravely, “Of course. Have 
you traveled much abroad alone?” 

She shook her head that was so much 
blonder than his. “This is the first time.” 

“How did you happen to choose this 
island?” 

“It said ‘not recommended to tour- 
ists.’ And I wanted to see some place 
real — some place as much as possible as 
it used to be, when the galleons lay 
anchored in the rivers, filled with car- 
goes for Spain.” She smiled, as if even 
the sound of the words enchanted her. 

“Columbus’ own galleons anchored 
down there in the river. Did you know?” 

“Yes, I read that.” Her shining eyes re- 
garded the river all silvered with moon- 
light, as if she might see some shadow of 
those high-prowed ships so long vanished 
from the Spanish Main. 

But there was no sound in the stillness 
except a faint rustling of the wind in the 
jungle. 

She said, “You aren’t laughing at me 
because I keep saying ‘I read that’? You 
see, since Father died, I’ve been alone 


and read a good deal about all the places 
I want to see some day. Daytimes, I 
work.” 

“What can you work at? You’re so 
young.” 

She was offended. “I am going to be 
a painter. Meanwhile, I am a fashion 
illustrator. I began when I was sixteen, 
and I’m nearly twenty now. I want to 
paint vivid colors in clear, clear sunlight, 
the very look of warmth. I thought I 
should find it here.” 

Geoffrey remembered Anita Davila be- 
fore he spoke, but nevertheless he spoke. 
“May I show you about the island while 
you’re here?” 

She clasped and unclasped her hands. 
“I should love it if you would. I’ve been 
a little disconcerted. I didn’t expect ” 

He did laugh then. “You didn’t expect 
that the conquistador es’ descendants 
should have turned out as many colors 
as the rainbow, if the rainbow were all 
shades of brown. It does take getting 
used to. But you must not go out eve- 
nings alone. Promise me!” 

Anita! he thought. But there was 
surging through him an excitement, a 
warmth, a gaiety he had long forgotten. 
Just to know for one week a girl of his 
own kind. To laugh with her, to drive 
with her through the jungle roads, to 
take her sailing and swimming in the 
pretty cove by Boca Chica. 

She said, “I suppose it’s very late and 
I should go home.” 

“Are you tired?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Then I’ll get my car, or we’ll take 
yours if it’s quicker, and go to a native 
caf6. Would you like that?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

On the way out from the city she sat 
straight up suddenly, listened, and said 
breathlessly, “Drums! Drums beating in 
the hills. Oh, Mr. Norton, could you take 
me to a voodoo dance?” 

“Not exactly. There’s no voodoo around 
here, officially. But I can take you to a 
hill dance.” 

That seemed to delight her! 

He remembered with surprising vivid- 
ness his own first evening in San Ber- 
nadino, even hearing suddenly that 
sound of far-off drums, beating, beating. 
And on the same night wind that bore 
their sound, there had been the strange, 
sweet fragrance of jasmine flowers. 

He had been nineteen. Five years! Yet 
that long-ago evening seemed in another 
life, unreal, something dreamed. Or else 
— he touched the arm of the girl beside 
him. She was not dreamed, but real. 

She turned toward him, her 
wide eyes shining. “That fragrance — so 
sweet, so very sweet. What is it?” 

“Jasmine flowering somewhere near.” 

She folded her arms across her young 
breasts as if she were embracing her own 
delight. 

He sat rigid beside her. That very eve- 
ning, before dinner, Anita’s parents had 
left him alone with her for five minutes. 
She had come into his arms warmly, 
docilely. He had kissed her lips. 

This girl beside him was from another 
life, a life lost to him forever. 

He said stiffly, “You must drive out 
this road in the daylight. The marines 
cut it straight through the jungle, and 
there’s a wonderful tangle of trees and 
lianas. Do you know what lianas are?” 

“I have read they are the great vines 
that grow from tree to tree for hundreds 
of yards, strangling the trees they cling 
to sometimes.” 

“Yes.” But he would not let himself 
make a comparison that occurred to him 
about lianas; made an effort, instead, to 
entertain her with legends of the island. 


And all that evening, dancing with her 
at the small cafe, where her eyes (that 
were a clear hazel, he saw when they 
came into the light) grew wider and 
wider at sight of the brown women in 
their bright kerchiefs and petticoats, the 
orchestra of gourds, the torches making 
a crude illumination, he continued to 
hold himself stiffly. Even on the long 
dark ride home under the setting moon. 

Before he said good night he made an 
engagement with her to go swimming 
the following afternoon. By that time 
he had come to various decisions: that 
he would see as much as possible of her, 
because it would be something to remem- 
ber afterward; that he had a right to do 
that. It had nothing to do with Anita 
Davila or with the rest of his life. 

When he had been seen with her three 
times, which is to say two days after 
their meeting, Senor Davila sent a note 
to the bank saying that he wished to 
speak to Senor Norton on a matter of 
the gravest importance. Geoffrey had 
expected the message and had more or 
less determined what to do about it. 

In two days he had traveled a long 
road to know that he was in love with 
Susan Fenn as he had never been in 
love with anyone in his life, and would 
never be again; to know that every mo- 
ment spent out of her presence was a 
moment appallingly wasted, since all 
the moments they would have would be 
so few, measured against the long years 
afterward. To know, nevertheless, that 
he was inescapably bound and must 
never speak of that love to her. 

What the next fifty years of Anita’s 
life would be if he jilted her, as in some 
mad moods he had considered, he under- 
stood well enough. He could not do that. 
He was pledged, and his word meant 
something to him. But so far as making 
explanations to Senor Davila went, that 
was easy. 

The Senor’s first words were, “You 
have not seen my daughter in two days, 
Ge-offrey.” 

That constant mispronunciation of his 
name, which had always irritated Geof- 
frey, suddenly exasperated him almost 
beyond self-control. But he said calmly, 
“No, I have telephoned her. She is, I 
understand, occupied with her trous- 
seau. I am, of course, involved with 
many things which I must complete at 
the bank before I leave.” 

“Quite. I understand you are also 
otherwise occupied.” 

Geoffrey’s voice was smooth, even, as 
expressionless as Senor Davila’s. “Yes. A 
Miss Fenn, a painter, was sent down here 
with introductions to me from friends 
up North. I have been escorting her and 
shall continue to do so until my wedding. 
However, she sails four days after that, 
and meanwhile she will have become 
acquainted with my colleagues in the 
bank so that they may serve as escorts 
for the rest of her stay.” 

In Spanish as slow, as elaborate as 
Davila’s own, Geoffrey said all that, and 
waited. But he did not expect the re- 
sponse that came. 

“Ah! You must bring her to dine with 
us. She will, I am sure, be interested to 
see a Bernadinian home. So few tour- 
ists have the opportunity.” 

By an extreme effort Geoffrey let noth- 
ing show in his face. “That will be very 
pleasant. It is thoughtful of you.” 

Mockingly Davila repeated, “Thought- 
ful, yes; I am a thoughtful man. Let me 
see, this is Thursday. Shall we say on 
Saturday? As you know, we are giving 
a dinner party that evening for our 
relatives from the hills, whom you have 
not met. They arrive Saturday morning 
and will remain through the wedding 
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festivities. It will be a good occasion for 
the young North American to see our so- 
oiety, don’t you think?” 

“Splendid,” said Geoffrey. 

He went back to the bank with rage 
and despair in his heart. So he would 
have to tell Susan about Anita! He 
should have told her before, only, while 
he accepted the fact that he was but an 
interlude with her, there hadn’t seemed 
to be any need. 

By six that afternoon he had forgotten 
all about Senor Davila, as in Susan’s 
presence he forgot temporarily everyone 
he had ever known but her. He had 
driven her to Boca Chica to swim. They 
had swum hard, laughed, been utterly 
at ease with each other. 

There was no tomorrow, no yesterday, 
nothing real beyond that clear blue wa- 
ter, her slim body moving past him, the 
golden sun sliding down the sky. 

When they stopped swimming, they 
picnicked, sitting on the high black 
rocks, watching the sun go down behind 
the empty sands and the empty sea. 
They ate ravenously, laughed about their 
appetites. 

But afterwards they fell silent until 
she said, “Empty sky and beach and sea. 
There might be just we two in the whole 
world, Geoffrey. How well we’ve grown 
to know each other in two days.” Warmth 
in her young voice, a warmth he had 
noticed before — and dared not answer! 

He hurried into speech. “Let’s count 
how many things I know about you. 
That since you lost your father, you have 
lived with Michael Adams and his wife. 
That they were both friends of your 
father. That Mr. Adams is a very good 
painter and has helped you enormously. 
That they lost most of their invest- 
ments in the depression and are sorry 
because they hate to have you work, but 
you wish you could earn more, so you 
could do more for them. That they are 
darlings, but treat you as a child, where- 
as really you’re completely adult.” 

“Geoffrey, you’re making fun of me!” 

“No, I assure you I am not! I know 
also that you paint magnificently. That 
picture you did yesterday of the castle 
had the most remarkable quality of light 
about it. I know that you’re very kind 
to give a dull person like me so much of 
your time, and that I should have you 
meet the other men in the bank, who are 
more amusing.” 

“Geoffrey, you are not dull! You are 
seeing that I have the nicest sort of 
time. You know, somehow I think I shall 
never forget this particular day, this 
special minute. I shall remember the 
sea and sky, and you with the sun on 
your hair, looking like a slightly dis- 
counted Viking.” 

A sea gull rose from the rocks and 
skimmed across the golden sky. She 
flung her head back, watched the bird 
flying. Her firm pink mouth quivered. 

“So strange, Geoffrey, that feeling that 
a moment which seems timeless will 
pass, will be gone, as the sea gull’s gone 
from sight into the sunset; that just 
memory will be left.” 

“And memory fades.” He did not un- 
derstand why he wanted so savagely to 
insist on that. “Your memory of the sea, 
the sky, will blur. When you go North, 
are successful in your work, when you 
marry, as no doubt you will, a day will 
come when if someone mentions San 
Bernadino you’ll say, ‘Oh, yes. I spent a 
fortnight there. It was rather beautiful. 
And a young man took me about. His 
name I can’t — quite — remember.’ ” 

Why should there be tears in her hazel 
eyes? Those tears— those tears broke 
something in him. 

He caught her hands. He said harshly, 


“Remember, then, if you choose! Re- 
member that I loved you; that I’ve loved 
you since you stood, a silvery vision, at 
the top of the Spanish Steps.” 

Deep color stained her cheeks. She 
said, “But-I-love-you-too,” and put up 
her face for his kiss. 

There was a moment when he thought, 
What have I done? I never wanted to 
cause her an instant’s pain, and she will 
suffer if she cares. 

Then he could not think. She was in 
his arms, her mouth answering his, her 
hair a golden tangle in which thought, 
remembrance, hesitancy drowned. 

It was a quality in the very uttemess 
of her surrender, a quality of innocence, 
that held him at the last. And gently, as 
on that first evening when she had 
stumbled on the broken stairs and been 
for an instant in his arms, he let her go. 

Even in the fast-fading twilight, he 
could see the radiance on her face. His 
young saint was human, was an ardent 
girl. He loved her the more for that. 

When she spoke her voice was shy, but 
her eyes were steady on his face. “Some- 
times I’ve thought about love. I always 
thought it would be like this: that sud- 
denly one would know, and ever after 
all the world would be different. Just 
like this!” And she put out her hand to 
him confidently. 

He took her hand. He made himself 
look straight at her. 

He cast about for ways to hurt her as 
little as possible in saying what he had 
to say. There was no way he could find. 
He must wipe that radiance from her 
face, must hurt her. She would hate him 
for a little while, and he hoped — oh, for 
her sake he hoped — that she would for- 
get him quickly. 

Something in his face troubled her. 
Her clear gaze grew puzzled. 

He said, “I don’t ask you to forgive 
me. It is true I love you, though I never 
meant to tell you, because I had no 
right. I am being married in a week to 
a girl down here.” 

He let her hand go, so that it should 
not be necessary for her to take it away. 

She stood up. She walked away from 
him, stood with her back turned to him 
for a minute. Then she came back. 

“Will you take me home now, Geof- 
frey?” There was dignity in her young 
voice. There was pride. There was no re- 
proach, only all the intimacy was gone. 

He did not try to talk to her on the 
way home. But after a while she spoke 
to him coolly about some rock formation 
at the side of the road. 

That happened to be the first night 
that Madame Hernandez’ jasmine vine 
was in flower. The fragrance enveloped 
them as they stood at last at her gate, 
looking at each other, with nothing to 
say that mattered any more. 

He remembered something he had for- 
gotten and spoke about it indifferently. 
“My fiancee’s father suggested you dine 
with the family Saturday night. There’s 
no reason why you should, of course.” 

“May I let you know?” Her tone was 
precisely that of any woman uncertain 
whether her engagements permitted her 
acceptance of a particular invitation. 

“Certainly.” 

She said then, very quickly, “Good-by, 
Geoffrey. Don’t — don’t mind.” As if she 
wanted to comfort him! And she ran 
away up the steps into the house. 

He did not go straight home. He drove 
through the streets of the city a long 
time. Once he stopped outside a saloon 
and hesitated. Then he shook his head. 

Not since she had come into his life 
had he had a drink, because she did not 
like to drink, and he had not wanted to, 
with her. Now, he had a feeling that he 
would like to make an altogether futile 
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gesture in her honor — that for the few 
days remaining while she would be on 
the island he would not drink. 

Afterwards, he supposed he would turn 
out like the rest, of whom he’d seen so 
many in various stages on the road to 
“going native.” Sodden with rum, fat. 

He struck his hand against the steer- 
ing wheel. He said, “I will not! I will 
not!” And a small cynical voice within 
him answered, “After ten years of man- 
aging a hill plantation for a native 
owner, you don’t know what you’ll do.” 

He drove on. He thought, I mustn’t 
hang about and annoy her. Of course 
she’ll not go to the Davilas’. But I may 
meet her accidentally in the town. 

That reminded him of her utter ignor- 
ance of what places were safe and what 
were not. Surely she would not go about 
alone again after dark. He must see to 
it that she did not. 

He drove to the house where his best 
friend at the bank, Hal Marquis, shared 
a floor with young Roger. They were 
reading and playing phonograph records. 

Geoffrey hesitated. Roger, after one 
glance at his face, said, “I take it you 
want to discuss business. You don’t look 
as if you came for pleasure. I’m going 
to bed.” And he departed. 

Hal turned off the phonograph. When 
it stopped, through all the noises of the 
crowded city came the drum-beat. 

Geoffrey thought, I meant to take her 
to a hill dance. She would have been 
interested in the types. He thought that 
dully. Tomorrow, he might feel again. 
But now the world had stopped, and 
feeling had stopped with it. 

Hal sat waiting, his lean controlled 
face a shade more controlled than usual. 
“I want to write a note, first.” 

Hal fetched stationery and a fountain 
pen. Geoffrey wrote: 

Dear Susan, 

This is to introduce my best 
friend here, Hal Marquis. It will be 
a great pleasure for him to take you 
about during the rest of your stay 
here. He knows the island as well as 
I do. I mean that — about its being a 
great pleasure. He will be delighted. 

And I must beg you not to go 
about alone, either out of the city 
by daytime, or anywhere at all at 
night. It really is not safe. Please 
trust my judgment in that. 

He wanted to write so many other 
things. He wanted to explain, to try to 
make her understand, so that she would 
not blame him. Yet he knew she could 
not possibly understand and that it was 
better to let it go as he had already de- 
cided — let her despise and so forget him. 
He added only two sentences. 

Do just as you wish about Satur- 
day. If for any reason at all you 
should want to see me, you have 
only to telephone or send me a note. 

Geoffrey 

He put the letter in an envelope, wrote 
her name across the front: “Miss Susan 
Fenn.” He had never had any occasion 
to write her name before, and probably 
he would never again have occasion to 
write those words, “Miss Susan Fenn.” 
A plain name, an American name — the 
name of his dear love. 

He had been holding the envelope in 
his hands a long time when Hal spoke. 
“Is there anything I can do, Geoffrey?” 

His eyes came back to the room. “Yes.” 
Hal would ask no more than he told 
him, and would understand a great deal, 
no doubt. “For the past two or three 
days I’ve been seeing a very nice Ameri- 
can girl, Miss Susan Fenn.” 

“Yes,” Hal drawled. “All the city 
knows that.” 

“I shan’t be seeing her again. Nat- 
urally, this week the Davilas have a 
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great deal planned. Miss Fenn doesn’t 
understand conditions down here and is 
likely to get into difficulties by going 
about alone. I want you to look after 
her until she sails. Here is a note of in- 
troduction.” 

“All right,” said Hal. 

Geoffrey seemed not to have heard 
him. 

Hal tried again. “You look like the 
devil. Want a drink?” 

“No, thanks. I’m not drinking.” Geof- 
frey went to the door and turned. “Hal, 
you do understand? You will look after 
her?” 

“Yes. I won’t let her go anywhere 
alone. I’ll present your note before I go 
to the bank in the morning.” 

“Thanks; I wish you would. Good 
night.” He was off down the stairs. 

Hal cursed the Davila family loudly 
in a mixture of Spanish and English 
that brought Roger out. 

“Can’t anything be done to stop it?” 
Roger wanted to know. 

“Nothing. He’s nicely trapped.” 

“That Raoul’s come back — Anita’s orig- 
inal boy friend, I mean. What I don’t 
see is why Raoul wouldn’t serve as well 
as Geoffrey if the old man wants a man- 
ager for his hill plantation.” 

“Nonsense! Raoul would cheat his 
father-in-law out of half the revenues 
and spend them playing roulette. Senor 
Davila knows he’s got a jewel in Geof- 
frey, and Geoffrey’ll be his son-in-law 
sure as next Thursday’s sun rises.” 

“It’s a pity.” 

“It’s worse than that,” said Hal. “But 
there’s nothing to be done. I suppose 
it’s better than a knife in Geoffrey’s 
back, which is the other alternative, 
since he won’t run away. Let’s go to bed.” 

Various things that had been fairly 
clear to Hal from Geoffrey’s face became 
much clearer when, early in the morn- 
ing, he sent his card and the note in to 
Miss Fenn. 

She came into the parlor immediately, 
and Hal thought if he’d ever seen a 
beautiful girl who had just spent a night 
sobbing her heart out on her pillow, 
this was the girl. Clearly, at first, she 
wanted nothing to do with him or any 
friend of Geoffrey’s. But at some mo- 
ment in their interview she changed her 
mind, for no better reason, he suspected, 
than that she had a dread of spending 
the time alone until the next boat. 

By the time Hal left her, hav- 
ing made an engagement for dinner, he 
judged that whatever had happened be- 
tween her and Geoffrey had been serious. 

All that day the memory of her white, 
too-composed face stayed with him. This 
— this at least might have been spared 
Geoffrey, since it was completely fu- 
tile. Geoffrey and this girl had met, had 
fallen in love; then the facts of Geof- 
frey’s situation had come out, and their 
two or three days were ended. 

Hal, giving the bank’s business that 
day scant attention, came to a resolu- 
tion. This girl couldn’t possibly judge 
Geo^rey fairly. But at least he, Hal, 
could make her understand the real 
facts. And perhaps, knowing them, she’d 
say good-by to Geoffrey kindly. 

When the bank closed, Hal sought out 
Roger. “We’re having Miss Fenn to din- 
ner. No doubt you’ve heard about her.” 

Roger said, “I saw her in a car with 
Geoffrey. She’s beautiful.” 

“We’re going to talk to Miss Fenn 
about the tropics — and not about how 
glamorous they are, either. In fact, we’re 
going to tell her the story of Anita 
Davila and Geoffrey Norton.” 

“Oh,” said Roger. 

During that dinner Roger played all 
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the phonograph records in Susan’s 
honor. Susan commented on them po- 
litely, said nothing personal at all, and 
never mentioned Geoffrey’s name. 

She was thinking, I should not have 
come. These two men who know Geof- 
frey are being kind — and I can’t bear to 
have them be kind over something that 
never was anything, really, except in my 
heart. 

But in her heart that hour by the sea 
at Boca Chica had been more real than 
anything in her nineteen years of living. 

Hal waited until dinner was ended, 
until they sat on the high gallery that 
overlooked the dark city. Then he said: 
“Did you like Geoffrey Norton?” 

She was startled, but quickly 
forced composure upon herself. “Of 
course. He’s been extremely pleasant to 
me.” 

“He’s being married in a few days.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Do you know why?” 

“Really, Mr. Marquis, I’ve known Mr. 
Norton only a few days. I’d scarcely be 
interested in the details of his mar- 
riage.” 

“They’re interesting, rather.” 

He saw her fold her hands so that the 
knuckles showed white. But she said, 
“Tell me some stories of the island, in- 
stead.” 

“His is the most typical story of the 
island that I know.” 

Hal began to talk about Geoffrey’s five 
years in San Bernadino; about his own 
four years and Roger’s few months. He 
told about the money Geoffrey sent 
to his mother; about the leaves he never 
took, so that there would be more money 
to send. He told her about the kindnesses 
Geoffrey had done to younger men on 
the island, and to older, broken men who 
would never see snow again. 

He told her that phrase — its use as a 
kind of flippant epitaph. 

He made her see the girls with duen- 
nas walking in the plazas, where the 
bands played the same Spanish marches, 
Thursdays, Sundays, month in month 
out, and the dinner parties given by 
the staff of one bank to the staff of the 
other. The loneliness, the everlasting 
heat, the boredom. 

Then he told her about Geoffrey’s 
move to another house, and the girl who 
sat in the room facing his. He told her 
about those meetings, which were talked 
about in the town before Senor Davila 
knew. About the day the Senor came 
into the room, and Geoffrey did the only 
thing possible, in decency. 

He even told her about Raoul, and 
managed to make her see what Anita’s 
life would be if Geoffrey did not marry 
her. 

He told her about the death of Geof- 
frey’s mother. 

Geoffrey had spoken of his mother 
only as of someone who had died a long 
time ago. Susan understood why, now. 

When Hal was finished, two tears 
shone on her long lashes. 

It was Roger who said very quietly 
what Hal was still hesitant about say- 
ing. “Perhaps, Miss Fenn, you will see 
Geoffrey once or twice more before you 
sail. Perhaps, if you do, you’d be espe- 
cially pleasant to him, so he’ll under- 
stand that a girl of his own sort — the 
sort of girl he might have met up North 
and loved and married, if he had not 
stayed here a little too long — did not 
disapprove of him.” 

She said, “Of course. I shall see him 
and I shall make it clear that I think 
he is — admirable. Thank you both.” 

Next morning she sent Geoffrey a note. 
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Will you telephone to tell me what 
time you are calling for me for din- 
ner with the Davilas? Would we 
have time to go for a drive, or swim- 
ming before that, my dear? 

Susan 

During that drive she seemed as gay, 
as carefree as in the first days they’d 
spent together. And as friendly! 

Geoffrey left her at Madame Hernan- 
dez’ to dress, dressed hurriedly himself, 
went back to call for her. 

She wore a chiffon frock the color of 
a turquoise sea. She looked so beautiful 
he caught his breath. 

She smiled. “Truly, darling, you must 
promise not to look at me like that dur- 
ing the dinner party. It’s all right on 
the way there, I suppose.” And she sat 
with her arm in his, driving there. 

But her heart was pounding. With her 
mind made up that in the five days 
remaining she was going to try to over- 
come the effect of five years, to make 
Geoffrey come to her because he loved 
her, not Anita, she was nevertheless as- 
sailed by doubts both as to whether she 
could — and whether she should. 

Through the Davilas’ arched gateway 
she went on Geoffrey’s arm, her breath 
uneven. But composure came to her un- 
der the eyes of the people assembled in 
the patio. 

Many people, a musical sound of Span- 
ish voices. A man with a narrow head, 
an amused glance, making introductions. 
That would be Senor Davila. A girl in 
rose color that set off to perfection her 
pale skin, her brilliant eyes. Geoffrey 
bending over the girl’s hand. Anita! How 
exquisite she was! 

In Susan jealousy, doubt, mounted and 
mounted. She forced it down. 

A faded dark woman — that would be 
Senor a Davila — was speaking incompre- 
hensible English. Another woman, who 
had been standing with her back turned, 
moved and stared suddenly. 

She was an old mulattress, not fat but 
strongly built. She wore a green satin 
gown of a fashion of twenty years be- 
fore, cut low, showing her handsome 
bronze shoulders. She blazed with yel- 
low diamonds. So wonderful were the 
jewels, they seemed to outshine the can- 
delabras on the table, to cast a golden 
reflection into the old woman’s eyes, so 
that they shone like the eyes of a great 
cat. 

Senor Davila presented her, saying, 
“She regrets that she does not speak 
English to welcome you,” and the mock- 
ery in his glance grew. 

They sat down at table. Geoffrey was 
beside his fiancee, a long way from 
Susan. She was at Senor Davila’s right. 
He made her some sort of prepared 
speech on the beauties of the island. The 
mulattress, diagonally across from her, 
stared at her continuously, her canary 
diamonds flickering like so many eyes. 

Sometimes Susan noticed from far 
down the table Anita’s look, watchful, 
curious, not unfriendly, turned to herself 
and turned away. But Geoffrey never 
looked at her once. 

The great candelabras shone waver- 
ingly. The shadows they cast across the 
faces of that company had the strang- 
est effect. When Susan looked down the 
table once, all the guests looked white. 
When she looked again, they all looked 
dark, negroid, not white at all. A third 
time they seemed white. 

Only in two people that uneven light 
made no change: in the handsome mu- 
lattress, whose yellow diamonds seemed 
alive as herself, and in Geoffrey, whose 
fair skin seemed even fairer than usual. 

Susan’s heart ached, watching him. 
Like an automaton he moved his head 
right and left, his lips in rapid speech. 


She strained to hear his voice, but she 
could not. 

Toward the dinner’s end a strange 
thing happened. 

Opposite Susan was a colonnade, with 
a door in it under the pillars. The door 
opened quickly. A tall dark young man 
in dinner clothes entered. 

Anita’s back was toward him, but as 
if his very presence compelled her, she 
stood up, faced him, cried out, “Raoul!” 

Then several things happened simul- 
taneously. Senor Davila uttered rapid 
orders in Spanish. The mulattress, mov- 
ing with incredible rapidity, seized 
Anita’s arms. Servants surrounded the 
young man. Geoffrey moved to Anita, 
and — as Susan gathered from his tone 
and manner — commanded the mulattress 
to take her hands off. 

The mulattress laughed, deep rich 
laughter somehow shocking. Before it 
stopped echoing in the patio, the serv- 
ants, with the unknown young man in 
their midst, had moved to the doer, 
Senor Davila had returned to his place, 
the door had slammed. 

The servants returned quickly. The 
mulattress released Anita. 

There was no sign of the young man. 

Senor Davila said to Susan lightly, 
“There will be musicians after dinner. 
You will have an opportunity to hear 
some of our best Spanish melodies.” 

Susan glanced at Geoffrey. He was 
talking as if nothing had happened. But 
an unreasonable dread was growing in 
Susan, a sense of something sinister un- 
der Geoffrey’s calm, Senor Davila’s smile, 
the mulatto woman’s laughter. 

When they left the table and the mu- 
sicians entered, Geoffrey came to Susan 
as quickly as he could; as quickly, in 
fact, as Senor and Senora Davila en- 
gaged their daughter in conversation. 

“No,” he said, before she could speak. 
“Don’t ask about the young man, here.” 

“All right. Tell me, instead, who the 
amazing mulatto woman is.” 

“The mulatto is my grandmother-in- 
law to be — Anita’s grandmother. I never 
had the pleasure of meeting her before.” 

“Geoffrey, you cannot do it.” 

“Susan, I have done it — to all intents 
and purposes. I wonder what Anita’s 
conferring with her parents about.” 

Susan was not interested. “Did you 
know before tonight about — about ” 

“If I had chosen to examine the mat- 
ter with any attention, I should have 
known. I didn’t choose, deliberately. 
Senor Davila himself shows signs.” 

“Geoffrey, I love you.” 

He stared at her. “Even now?” 

“Yes, now more than ever.” 

He looked at her as if she were a mir- 
acle. 

Then she made herself look at Anita, 
standing white-faced between her par- 
ents. The mulattress had joined them. 

As Susan watched, Anita flung her — 
or Geoffrey — a look desperate in its ap- 
peal. But Geoffrey did not see it, and 
Susan did not know how to answer it. 
While she hesitated, that look was gone. 
Weary indifference succeeded it. 

For Anita had made her grand gesture 
of defiance; it had failed. How quickly 
she had been beaten down from her in- 
dignant beginning! 

“Father, you knew he had come back.” 

“Yes, but not where he was hiding, or 
that he would be so presumptuous. How- 
ever, that does not matter now. He saved 
me some trouble by appearing.” 

Her heart had stopped, started again. 

“You have not — you have not ” She 

couldn’t finish. 

Her father saved her the trouble. “He 
is not dead. Only locked up in the cit- 
adel until you are safely married.” 

She pleaded, then: “Let me marry 
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him. Not this North American. Look at 
him with that fair girl. They are in love. 
Let them go their way, and me mine.” 

Senor Davila had been most dreadfully 
matter-of-fact. “Do as you please. But 
if you make a scene, even tell one word 
of this to your fianc6, Raoul will spend 
the rest of his life — which will be brief — 
in the citadel, and you — I’ll give you into 
your grandmother’s charge.” 

Her grandmother was standing with 
them. Her laughter boomed out again. 

“I shall tame her for you. I have 
tamed many in my time.” 

Anita remembered the old, long-aban- 
doned slave barracks in the hill planta- 
tion where her grandmother reigned as a 
kind of unofficial queen of the district — 
and rumors of dreadful things that still 
happened there. 

She shrugged, said, “Very well. 
I shall do as you wish, having no choice, 
really,” and she went across the room 
to Geoffrey and Susan. 

As if the ending of that family con- 
versation were a signal, guests began to 
say their good nights. 

Anita said to Susan, “It is too bad 
there were so many people that we had 
no chance to talk. Perhaps another 
time.” She took Susan’s hand, dropped 
it, looked at Geoffrey. “You will be able 
to explain, perhaps, that I wish for her, 
for you, for myself, things might have 
been otherwise.” 

She went away. Her rose-colored frock 
was a shimmer of fading brightness 
under the colonnade, was gone. They 
did not see her again. The senior Davilas 
seemed only to want to be rid of them 
quickly when they said their good nights. 

Outside, in Geoffrey’s car, he said, “I 
have one or two things to do before 
I can tell you ” He did not finish. 

Hands folded, Susan sat beside him. 
He went to the bank, unlocked it, turned 
on lights, dusted off a chair for her and 
made some telephone calls in Spanish. 

“All right,” he said finally. “I’ll take 
you home if you like, and tell you about 
it now. As it happens, Senor Davila, as 
Finance Minister, is as powerful as any 
man on the island except the dictator. 
If he’d chosen to have that young man 
Raoul stabbed in the corridor, no one 
would have done much about it. But 
he just locked him up until Anita and I 
are married. The bank’s not without in- 
fluence. It wasn’t hard for me to find 
out. I’ll tell you about Raoul.” 

“No, don’t bother. Hal told me.” 

“Well.” His shoulders sagged. 

She made her voice gay, lest she weep. 
“Better drive me home. Tomorrow’s 
another day — to make the most of.” 

Driving home, they were silent for a 
time. Then Geoffrey said, “You must not 
remember me, even. You will meet so 
many men, stronger, wiser. If you re- 
member me it might make you unhappy 
for a little while. That — I never want.” 

“Geoffrey, my father told me once 
that my mother and he met at a dance 
one moonlight night, danced twice, 
knew they loved each other, were en- 
gaged that evening and married in a 
month. Neither of them ever loved any- 
one else. So it’s in my blood to love once 
and forever.” 

“But ” 

“There aren’t any important buts. 
Before I met your fiancee tonight, I 
meant to struggle, to convince you that 
you had to give her up, that you couldn’t 
help yourself. Now, I shan’t struggle. 
You must come to your own decision.” 

“She said to explain to you that she 
wished things had been otherwise.” 

“So — she guessed.” 

“I suppose so. It doesn’t matter.” 
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“Do you love me, Geoffrey? You have- 
n’t said so, tonight.” 

“I love you so much that I don’t dare 
speak about it; so much that I don’t 
mean to see you again.” 

“You aren’t the sort that runs away. 
See me for the days you have left — for 
the hours you are free. Because it will 
make me happy if you do.” 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday. They went 
by like days in a dream. Through all 
that time they did not speak again of 
love. But they dined once together, 
drove into the country two or three 
times. 

Twice, when Geoffrey was busy at the 
bank, Susan lunched with Hal. 

The second time she said to him, “Is 
there no way to leave this island before 
the regular weekly steamer sails? I 
should like to leave on Thursday.” 

Thursday was the day on which 
Geoffrey and Anita were to be married. 

He said, “Yes. Remember Roger was 
talking about the cargo boats from 
Puerto Felipe, the other evening? They 
take one or two passengers, stop at va- 
rious islands to the north, and it’s easy 
to make a plane connection from one of 
them. One sails Thursday, as a matter 
of fact. I happen to know the captain 
and I’ll see that he looks after you.” 

So he arranged it for her. It was a 
four-hour drive to Puerto Felipe. She 
should leave about ten in the morning. 

Geoffrey would be married at eleven. 

Susan told Geoffrey when she had 
made all arrangements. He seemed glad 
that she would be gone; that they could 
never meet in the days after his mar- 
riage. She understood that. 

She asked him whether he would be 
occupied on Wednesday, the evening be- 
fore his marriage. He said “No,” and 
did not explain that a North American 
who married a native was not expected 
to give a bachelor dinner. Too few of his 
former friends would come. 

“Well, then, may we have a long eve- 
ning together?” 

As if there was any chance of his re- 
fusing her! 

He arranged to take her to dine in 
a small restaurant he knew, where they 
would not be likely to meet anyone. 
When he called for her, she was wearing 
the silver dress in which he’d first seen 
her. 

At dinner neither he nor she spoke of 
the morrow — of her sailing or his mar- 
riage — or mentioned that this was a 
last evening. But when, after dinner, he 
said to her, “Where do you want to go?” 
she said, “Boca Chica.” 

The beach where once they’d shared 
a sunset, watched a sea gull’s flight, 
kissed each other! It would be dark, 
empty, forsaken. It would not be as it 
had been. 

But in her bright silver slippers she 
went along the cliff to the very place 
they had been. There was no moon, and 
cliffs and sea were dark, but the bright 
starlight showed the path. 

He carried a coat for her to sit on and 
spread it for her. She put out her hand, 
caught his, made him sit beside her. 

Her clear voice trembled a little. “Geof- 
frey, kiss me.” 

“I can’t kiss you, Susan, and let you 
go.” 

“I know.” 

At those two words his heart seemed 
to slip sideways in his chest. 

Her voice did not tremble any more. 
“I remember I said that day — ‘empty sea, 
empty sky — we two in the world.’ So it 
is. We have — just now and nothing after. 
Yet we have now, until the dawn when 
now becomes tomorrow. I want us to be 
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everything to each other, Geoffrey, for 
the sake of all my life after, and all 
yours.” 

He said, “Susan, my dearest.” He said, 
“Susan, you don’t know . . .” 

But she put her head against his 
breast. 

In the rose and gold and purple dawn, 
when he brought her home through the 
silent streets, her head was quiet against 
his arm. Her smile was serene. 

He was not conscious of grief or any 
regret. She had brought him ecstasy and 
peace. And watching her lovely face, he 
thought that perhaps she too had 
reached that strange place beyond doubt, 
beyond grief, where his soul rested. 

They had completed life for each 
other. It seemed in that sunrise on that 
golden morning that not in all the years 
they might live could they lose each 
other, though they never met again. 

But at the gateway of the house where 
she stayed, he knew that he could not 
say good-by. Not yet; not while the fresh 
golden light illumined the world. 

She knew without his speaking. She 
said, “No, not like this, but casually, 
later, like old friends saying good-by 
for a little while. On my way to Puerto 
Felipe, I shall drive past your house, at 
ten o’clock, and say, ‘Good-by, my dear 
friend.’ ” 

She smiled, a smile radiant, confident, 
secure, and left him. 

In his living room he faced the win- 
dows of the room where Anita slept. 

What was she thinking? That girl alien 
to him, as he to her; that girl helpless 
as he against the net of things that 
bound them. Probably she wanted him 
no more than he her, except for the sav- 
ing of her pride. 

Perhaps she had awakened on this 
morning of her wedding day with dread, 
regret, with an ache in her heart for 
that man locked in the citadel because 
he’d come back to her . . . Suddenly 
Geoffrey had to know what she wanted. 
Precisely. A desperate idea came to him. 

He went down to his courtyard, got 
a handful of pebbles. On his way up- 
stairs again there swept through him 
echoes of Susan’s voice, the feeling of 
Susan’s lips. Almost he could not re- 
member why he stood there, holding a 
dozen small stones in his fingers. 

His mind began to function 
with a kind of independent life. Raoul 
was locked in the citadel. The dictator 
might let Raoul out, if it were to his ad- 
vantage. The bank always had several 
things in reserve in dealing with the dic- 
tator. Loans, legitimate to grant, to com- 
panies in which he was interested, which 
they held off from granting — until there 
was a quid they wanted for their quo. 

For days Geoffrey had thought chiefly 
of Susan, a little of Anita, vaguely of 
himself. Now, as if that finished night 
had set him free from the coil in which 
he was bound, he thought, quickly, eas- 
ily, of a narrow chance that remained. 

He climbed the rest of the stairs, care- 
fully tossed the little stones one after 
another. Anita must have been awake, 
because in an instant a shutter opened. 

Dark hair down against her white 
robe, her lovely face quiet. The strangest 
emotion filled him. He did not want her, 
but if he escaped her, he would not 
quite forget her. 

“Anita, tell me the truth now. If you 
had the choice, would you marry me 
or Raoul? Tell me quickly.” 

Faint color rose in her white face. “I 
should marry him, perhaps. It is futile 
to discuss it now, Geoffrey. You will 
make me and yourself unhappy.” 
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“Perhaps not. Can you dress in five 
minutes, take a bag with just what you 
need and come with me? I shall get 
our usual bridge so you can cross here.” 

“I think you are mad, but what do 
you plan?” 

“We’re going to the dictator. Be ready.” 

She was, by the time he came back 
and set the plank between their win- 
dows. He had her downstairs and in 
his car before they exchanged a word. 

“How long before your family will 
come to call you, Anita?” 

“An hour, at least. Tell me what you 
plan, Geoffrey.” 

“You might not understand. I’m still 
officially manager of the bank. The dic- 
tator has wanted to get something from 
us which we’re willing to give him. But 
we were holding out to trade. I’ll trade 
now — and perhaps he won’t!” 

Her warm laughter broke into the 
morning stillness. “At last, at the end, 
you speak to me as if I were an Amer- 
ican girl who understood business.” 

He was silent, thinking that, blessedly, 
dictators in countries great or small had 
a habit of working from dawn to dark. 

“What do you want me to do, Geof- 
frey?” 

“Make clear what you really want.” 

He turned up the landscaped drive at 
the palace. They did not have long to 
wait, when Geoffrey announced himself 
and Senorita Davila to the dictator. 

That large man was enjoying his 
morning coffee in a pair of fantastic 
Chinese pajamas. He ordered coffee for 
them, then said, “It appears you have 
slightly anticipated the wedding cere- 
mony, perhaps.” 

Anita’s cheeks were deep rose. Her 
eyes were luminous. Geoffrey hesitated 
slightly — and she took charge. 

She stood up. Her rich voice rang out, 
clear and sweet. “No, Senor. We have not 
anticipated our marriage. We — I do not 
wish to make this marriage that my 
father forces. I implored Senor Norton 
to bring me to you, so well known for 
justice and sympathy for your people. I 
wish to marry Raoul. I implore you to 
permit me to marry Raoul.” 

That shrewd dark face opposite them 
looked astounded. The dictator said, 
“Your father’ll have him shot; this North 
American here, too. Then I’ll be in trou- 
ble. What have you to say, Norton?” 

“As the Senorita wishes.” 

The dictator looked at him curiously. 
“Perhaps I have heard of the young 
American painter.” 

Geoffrey said, “A matter I forgot in 
the last day or so comes to me now. That 
loan on the Ensrada properties.” 

Abruptly the ruler of San Bernadino 
laughed. He interrupted himself to write 


an order; summoned a guard to take it. I 
“Perhaps the Senorita would wait in the 
next room while we have a tiresome busi- 
ness discussion.” 

Anita stood up, curtsied to him, wentj 
out of the room. 

The dictator began to discuss details 
of the loan calmly. A half-hour passed,] 
during which Hal, summoned by Geof-I 
frey, brought papers from the bank. 

When they were finished, the dictator 
dismissed Hal, said to Geoffrey in a tone 
of continuing the same discussion, “You 
could not know, but the estimable Senor 
Davila, my Minister of Finance, has been 
growing a trifle arrogant. This serves as 
well as anything else to discipline him. 
Perhaps you had better look your last 
on the Senorita. Rest assured that I will 
not permit her father to punish her or 
the young man, who is adventurous like 
myself — before I was successful. Come.” 

He opened the door quietly. By a win- 
dow recess in the great reception room 
Anita sat, her head down-bent. At her 
feet, his face raised to her, knelt Raoul. 
Neither turned. 

The dictator spoke softly. “I will make 
your good-byes for you. I assume you 
will sail with that young woman, Miss 
Fenn. You may leave by the other door.” 

But Geoffrey was regarding the look 
of content on Anita’s face. 

The dictator closed the door. “Yes,” 
he said. “I think you are a fool. In that 
cold hurrying world up North, I think 
you will sometimes wonder ... You may 
miss the scent of jasmine.” 

Geoffrey said, “Thank you,” and, 
“Good-by.” 

The wise old face crinkled. “Even at 
the end I do not seem so horrible. 
Good-by.” 

At ten o’clock that interview had re- 
ceded as far as the rest of Geoffrey’s 
five tropic years. He stood beside his 
door, his luggage piled around him. Life 
had narrowed down to a short vista of 
hot narrow street, a corner around 
which a car would come. 

Then suddenly the car arrived. It 
stopped before his door. Susan leaned 
out. She was radiant still. 

She said, “Geoffrey.” 

He could not speak. 

She said lightly, happily, “I shall love 
you all my life.” 

He could answer that. “So shall I you.” 

“So good-by, Geoffrey, my dearest.” 

He laughed. “I’m going with you.” 

He gave the driver instructions about 
his baggage, in almost the last Spanish 
sentence he would use in his life, got 
into the car, said, “Puerto Felipe.” 

They moved on through the streets, so 
brilliantly sunlit, and turned North. 
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conquest marched. Spain and Portugal 
ruled the waves in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries and built empires with 
the spoil of the New World. But England 
was colonizing in America and the Ori- 
ent. The Spanish Armada was destroyed 
and Britain gained the hegemony of the 
sea, partly because of her necessity, 
partly through the daring enterprise of 
English sailors, but more because there 
were English ports at the ends of all the 
oceans. 

For a while the young republic of the 
United States threatened that suprem- 
acy, and the Stars and Stripes fluttered 
in all the harbors of the world. Almost a 
hundred years ago occurred an event as 
portentous as the first arrival of the 
Hindenburg. The British packet Sirius, 
703 tons burden, came into New York 


harbor (April 23, 1838) , having crossed 
the Atlantic by steam power alone. To 
American shipping she was only a 
curiosity. 

For twenty years Baltimore kept on 
building clipper ships. Then our mer- 
chant marine awoke to the fact that 
England had developed most of the skill 
there was in the world in the construc- 
tion and operation of iron and steel 
steamships The American flag was wiped 
off the seas, never to be restored except 
during the sporadic revival that followed 
the recent war. Only the fact that we 
had immense internal resources to ex- 
ploit kept America from declining into a 
second-rate power. 

In the air it has been different. 
Americans have absolutely taken 
the lead both in the design and | 
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construction of aircraft and in the 
exploitation of transoceanic routes. 
American planes were the first to fly 
by sea to South America, and the re- 
cent conquest of the Pacific by the 
China Clippers still has the world 
thrilling with admiration. American 
pilots have no superiors. American 
flying equipment is the best in the 
world. The proof is that all Ameri- 
can air lines use only American 
planes and engines, and that many 
of the chief transport companies of 
Europe have bought ships in this 
country. 

Moreover, our Pan American Airways, 
the line which has specialized in over- 
seas flying, was the first company in the 
world to look toward the Atlantic cross- 
ing. As early as 1930, Pan American, al- 
though it differs from its rivals in being 
no government-backed trust but a pri- 
vate corporation entirely financed by 
private capital, made tentative arrange- 
ments for flying rights from the Domin- 
ion Government of Newfoundland. When 
Newfoundland reverted to the status of 
a crown colony in 1933 this concession 
legally lapsed, but it was nevertheless 
recognized by the British aviation trust, 
Imperial Airways, and later by the Brit- 
ish government itself. Then Pan Ameri- 
can made an agreement with Imperial 
Airways to undertake transatlantic op- 
erations cooperatively. 

But this has not been all. Five years 
ago, too, the American company ap- 
proached the air trusts of the various 
continental European governments with 
regard to landing rights and other tech- 
nical necessities of an ocean airway be- 
tween Europe and the United States. 
Out of these advances came preferen- 
tial rights for Pan American in Green- 
land and Iceland. Since then Pan Amer- 
ican has sent five expeditions into the 
far North to study the Greenland-Ice- 
land route, one of them conducted by 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh, who, ac- 
companied by his wife, Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh, made the spectacular 30,000- 
mile survey in 1933. 

Thus, no other air transport company 
has duplicated Pan American’s initiative 
in the North Atlantic, though both the 
German and French air lines now com- 
pete with the American company in 
South America. 

.At last winter’s conference 
in Washington both Air France, the 
French monopoly in commercial aviation, 
and Lufthansa, the German trust, ob- 
tained temporary experimental landing 
privileges on the North Atlantic, as did 
also, in fact, the American and British 
organizations. What these and perhaps 
other players will seek at this summer’s 
session of the international poker game 
will be permanent rights, without which 
no serious transatlantic service can start. 

No modem nation has a quicker sense 
of the importance of the North Atlantic 
flying than Great Britain. She holds the 
advantages, the same advantages that 
encouraged her sea power — the ocean 
terminals. With flying equipment what it 
is now, there are only two feasible routes 
—routes that will pay dividends to stock- 
holders — offered to the transatlantic fly- 
er. One is by way of Newfoundland and 
Ireland, the other via Bermuda and the 
Azores. 

Britain owns or controls both ends of 
the northern route, which is the favored 
one. Bermuda is her island on the other. 
The French held exclusive flying priv- 
ileges in the Portuguese Azores but al- 
lowed them to lapse through nonopera- 
tion. With the improvement of airplanes, 
however, Portugal’s Azores are losing 
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importance as a mid-Atlantic landing 
place. 

But, an innocent reader may object, 
if we have been so long ready to fly the 
North Atlantic, why don’t we go ahead 
without asking England’s permission? 
The reason is that, though air is a com- 
mon simile for freedom, actually it is 
no longer free. The gentlemen who di- 
vided the loot at Versailles saw to that. 
The World War had advanced aviation 
as much as twenty years of peace could 
have done. It was evident that the planes 
which had crossed international borders 
to drop bombs could also cross them 
with samples, salesmen and goods — it was 
obvious, in short, that business was soon 
to take to the air. Therefore, the treaty 
makers voted into international law the 
principle that control of the land car- 
ried with it the control of the air above 
that land, and that no aircraft could fly 
over foreign territory without permission 
of the foreign government. 

So England absolutely controls the 
two practicable routes across the Atlan- 
tic by controlling the terminals and 
landing places. Let us kibitz the cards of 
the other players. 

America with its preliminary spade 
work, its tested oceanic equipment and 
trained personnel, its agreement with 
Imperial Airways, and its rights in 
Greenland and Iceland, holds some- 
thing that resembles a flush — an ace- 
high flush, too, since it controls the 
landing rights in the United States. 

France is sitting behind at least a 
strong pair. Britain’s shortest air route 
to her African and Asiatic colonies lies 
across France. Moreover, Imperial Air- 
ways recently thrust a spur north from 
their Australian line to connect Singa- 
pore with Hong Kong, China. Only fly- 
ing privileges in French Indo-China 
make this important trade route possi- 
ble. Against these concessions to British 
planes, France is permitted by England 
to use ports and air in India in order to 
reach her important colony, Indo-China. 

Germany has less to trade with Eng- 
land; in fact, nothing at all. But she 
does hold the threat of the Zeppelins, 
which can fly nonstop from German soil 
to New York. Moreover, Germany is 
now flying the narrower South Atlantic 
with the aid of mother ships perma- 
nently stationed in mid-ocean. This is 
an expensive technique and not feasible 
for passenger transport; but Lufthansa 
is a subsidized trust. Denied port priv- 
ileges for her planes, the Reich might 
well support with public money a 
mother-ship route across the North At- 
lantic rather than be crowded out of 
the competition. 

All four of the principal Atlantic 
aspirants are making feverish prepara- 
tions for intercontinental air lines. Pan 
American Airways, the only American 
company interested, is ready to start to- 
morrow. From the factory in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, is proceeding a steady 
stream of Sikorsky Clippers. So far, 
these have been put in the Caribbean 
service, but any of them could be easily 
adapted to transatlantic flying. 

At the Short Brothers’ factory at 
Rochester, England, a seventeen-ton, 
four-engined flying boat is undergoing 
test flights before acceptance by Im- 
perial Airways. Not until this model 
was in immediate prospect did England 
signify her willingness to discuss terms 
this year and put transatlantic flying on 
a permanent basis. The ship now being 
tested is the first of twenty-eight or- 
dered by Imperial Airways. Only slightly 
smaller than the Sikorsky Clippers, they 
will enable British commercial aviation 
to reach any Empire goal without cross- 
ing any but British territory. 
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France also is ready to fly the North 
Atlantic. The giant thirty-seven-ton fly- 
ing boat Lieutenant de Vaisseau Paris, 
which after a South Atlantic crossing 
and a good-will tour of South America 
and the West Indies was wrecked at 
Pensacola last fall by a Florida hurri- 
cane, was the first of seven ordered by 
the French Air Ministry. The rest are 
being test-flown or are about to issue 
from the factory near Paris. Only Ger- 
many is backward with big ships, but 
she has now begun the construction of 
long-range, four-engined seaplanes for 
the Atlantic campaign. 

In addition to England’s own- 
ership of the north transatlantic routes, 
her position is strengthened by these 
two facts: 

She may look her rivals in the eye and 
say that her only interest in transatlan- 
tic flying is to connect her Dominion of 
Canada with the mother country and 
thus complete her imperial network of 
air lines. She can assert truthfully that 
her new flying boats will allow her to 
re-route her air lines so that she need 
ask no privileges from any other coun- 
try, and that therefore she doesn’t have 
to grant any concessions. 

As certainly as a modern Douglas air 
liner evolved from Professor Langley’s 
“aerodrome” and the Wright brothers’ 
bird-cage at Kittyhawk, so surely will 
the superliner of the air come, capable 
of flying nonstop with a pay load to New 
York from any port in Europe. Should 
England refuse to allow others to fly her 
routes, thus barring her own ships from 
the United States, in a brief time she 
might find her continental trade rivals 
beating her into New York by a day. 
And in foreign trade a day of 1936 is 
worth a month of 1836. 

So it seems likely that when the 
players cash their chips everybody will 
emerge with something. The future set-, 
up may be something like this: 

Great Britain and the United States 
leaving the conference virtually as part- 
ners from the operational point of view, 
Imperial Airways and Pan American 
Airways running a joint transatlantic 
service across the Newfoundland-Ire- 
land route, and a spur service from the 
United States to Bermuda. 

France and Germany operating inde- 
pendently but on the southern routes. 

Then, somewhere on New York’s lower 
bay will mushroom into existence a 
great international airport where some 
day the airplane identification, letters of 
the earth will be as numerous and varied 
as national flags now are in New York’s 
slips and basins. Indeed, unless every 
indication fails, that port will be in 
operation ere the present year be spent. 

That being so, let us consider a typical 
New York big businessman whom we 
may call Mr. John Far way. Mr. Farway 
is export manager for a manufacturer 
of sewing machines, and his sales officers 
are scattered around the globe. Now and 
then it is necessary for him to visit his 
territory, to call it that. He used to put 
this off as long as possible, going out 
about once every five years. He made 
the best ship and train connections he 
could, but even so, five or six months 
always glided past before he could get 
home. Of late years, airplanes have 
helped him a good deal, but he still has 
had four weeks at sea, counting the 
Atlantic and Pacific crossings, to say 
nothing of his waits for the steamships. 

Now Mr. Far way has become aware of 
transatlantic plane service. There are 
several wrinkles in his organization that 
need ironing out — something really to be 
attended to personally. What better time 
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than the holidays, when the firm is tak- 
ing inventory and girding itself for next 
year’s campaign? 

Accordingly, on the Sunday before 
Christmas, Mr. Farway’s valet awakens 
him at four o’clock in the morning. At 
five, he is boarding the airport launch at 
the Battery. At six, after he and his 
baggage have been weighed, a bell rings 
in the waiting room, and on the bulletin 
toard glow the words: “Pan American 
London Express.” 

The ship is at the quay, her engines 
warm, her crew aboard. Mr. Farway 
joins the line at the door, climbs the 
gangplank and descends the rubber steps 
into the cabin. His baggage has already 
been stowed in the express room for- 
ward. The steward shows him his berth. 

It does not take Jules Verne’s imagi- 
nation to describe the flying ship, since 
that ship already exists. Mr. Farway finds 
himself in a roomy cabin with a central 
aisle leading through compartments in 
which berths can be made up for six- 
teen passengers but which afford day- 
time seating accommodation for thirty 
or more. The seats are deeply uphol- 
stered and of modernistic design. The 
central compartment, directly under the 
flying boat’s horizontal center of gravity, 
serves as a smoking lounge. The cabin 
resembles a Pullman car in design but 
gives the luxury of a private yacht plus 
the comfort of a gentlemen’s club. 

Later in the day the steward is to take 
Mr. Farway on a tour of the ship. He 
sees the steward’s own galley just in 
front of the forward stateroom — a com- 
pact but complete kitchen with an ice- 
box, electric grill, dishes, glassware, a 
butler’s sink, even hot and cold taps. 
Down a few steps on what might be 
called the C Deck are the capacious mail 
and express rooms. Up a few steps is the 
mezzanine cockpit, a glass-enclosed room 
in which are the captain, first officer and 
radio officer. Behind and above them, in 
a special room on A Deck tucked up 
under the engine, is the flight engineer, 
whose exclusive business it is to manage 
the engines. 

Behind the rear stateroom is the lava- 
tory, then the after hatch, and behind 
that, in the tail of the vast hull, two 
bunks for members of the crew. The 
transoceanic plane carries a crew of 
seven — captain, first officer, second of- 
ficer, navigator, radio officer, flight en- 
gineer and steward. Any one of these 
men can control the ship in flight except 
the steward. 

When the pilot gives his four Wasps 
the gun, the only sensation for the pas- 
sengers is the acceleration as 3,600 H.P. 
leap to work. Almost before the pas- 
sengers realize the ship has left the 
surface, the spangled carpet of the sleep- 
ing metropolis spreads below, and Mr. 
Farway finds himself looking down at 
the twinkling buoys of Ambrose Chan- 
nel. 

When the sun is well up the ship has 
moved too far out for the passengers to 
see the white Christmas New England is 
going to have. 

After the steward has served him his 
bacon and eggs and coffee, Mr. Farway 
goes into the lounge. There the pas- 
sengers grow acquainted; a bridge game 
starts. Fog banks begin to fleck the 
ocean, and shortly before noon there is 
a dim line of coast to the north. Nova 
Scotia. An hour later land is under 
them, and at two o’clock they come 
down at the ocean air base at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

Here the ship must refuel. There is an 
hour’s wait, and the passengers have 
Sunday luncheon in the airport restau- 
rant. At three the ship takes off again, 
heading now into the east, which is 


thick with fog. But the Clipper climbs 
above it into winter sunshine, and the 
fog bank is a fleecy snowfield below. 

The distant roar of the engines sinks 
from the consciousness. There is nothing 
to see, and Mr. Farway drowses in his 
cushions. Night closes in early, the de- 
clining sun turning the fog bank pink. 
They run into boisterous weather, even 
at their height, but the great power of 
the engines carries them ahead steadily. 

At seven the steward serves dinner. 
Good food and the monotony of flight 
are a soporific. At nine Mr. Farway asks 
to have his berth made up. 

“What speed are we making?” he in- 
quires. 

“About average,” the steward answers. 
“We’re halfway across.” 

Mr. Farway asks to be awakened when 
they sight Europe. It seems as if he had 
just dropped off. when the steward is 
shaking his shoulder. 

“Ireland, sir.” 

Mr. Farway raises his curtain and 
looks out. Below are the revolving beams 
of a coastal lighthouse. Mr. Farway 
dresses as quickly as he can but has not 
finished shaving before the plane comes 
down in the dark at Galway. More pas- 
sengers come aboard; the Clipper roars 
off and lands on the Thames in time for 
Mr. Farway to keep his nine-o’clock ap- 
pointment with his British manager. 

That conference keeps strictly to the 
point. Mr. Farway catches the Imperial 
Airways noon plane at Croydon, and 
that night has dinner in an Alexandria 
hotel. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Farway 
meets his Persian manager by appoint- 
ment in Bagdad. On Wednesday he con- 
fers with his branches in India. On 
Thursday he is landed in the Dutch East 
Indies in time to smooth out a difficulty 
in the company’s Batavia office, and by 
using a Dutch K.L.M. plane he gets back 
to Singapore in time to catch the weekly 
Imperial Airways ship for China. 

Thus he spends Christmas flying over 
Siam, Indo-China and the Island of 
Hainan. The British plane lands him on 
Saturday at Hong Kong. He crosses the 
bay to Portuguese Macao and next 
morning is aboard the Pan American 
China Clipper bound for the States. 

Then five somnolent days of flying 
across the Pacific — Manila, Guam, Wake 
Island, Midway Island, Honolulu. He 
arrives in San Francisco on Thursday in 
time to make a long-distance call and 
catch the night plane for New York. 
Next morning Mrs. Far way meets him 
at Newark Airport. It is New Year’s 
Day. 

Now, this is no fictionist’s dream. It is 
something that could occur, in parallel, 
today; something that will occur just as 
soon as England is willing to fix perma- 
nently the status of transatlantic com- 
mercial navigation. Nothing to make it 
possible is lacking, except that agree- 
ment. 

Thirty years ago it was a dream, and 
one of no less eminent a man of letters 
than Rudyard Kipling. Thirty years ago 
he wrote a vivid piece of imagination 
called “With the Night Mail,” which 
dealt with a night’s crossing of the At- 
lantic in a weird sort of ray-driven air- 
ship. Kipling projected his tale into an 
aerial age in which air liners moved on 
clockwork schedules between terminals 
half a world apart, the controllers of 
this air traffic exercising supreme com- 
mand of all earth’s affairs. He took a res- 
olute breath and was bold in prophecy. 
He dated his story 2000 A.D. — a hundred 
years away. It is ironical that the mas- 
ter story-teller lived to the beginning of 
the very year in which his fantastic 
dream is actually to become a reality. 
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Strawberry Roan by Bruce Hutchison (.Continued from page 63) 


you your head, like your dad said, 
haven’t I?” 

“That’s right, Pop.” 

“And I’m not trying to boss you now, 
boy. I’m telling you what your dad would 
tell you. I’m telling you, you’re right — 
that girl isn’t the kind for the ranch. 
Cut it clean, boy, before it hurts too 
much. They need you out there. We all 
need you. Let’s be going home.” 

Gerry didn’t say anything at first, just 
stood looking out at all those lights. At 
last he said, “Thanks, Pop. But I guess you 
understand how it is. And Dad would, 
too. I’ve got to stay here for a while.” 

Gerry was still in bed next 
morning when I sneaked out. It took me 
a little while to find the house. An old 
Swedish scrubwoman showed me up 
some dark stairs, and when I knocked 
at the door, Dallas opened it. She was 
wearing a yellow kimono, and the sun, 
shining through the windows, glinted on 
that hair of hers. It was strawberry 
roan, all right. And when I saw her 
smiling there in the sunshine — well, the 
sight of a girl like that, so fresh and 
young and clean-looking, makes an old 
fellow remember some other girls’ faces, 
a long time ago. 

I sat down on a sofa, and she sat be- 
side me and looked me straight in the 
eye with that funny little smile of hers. 
I avoided her eyes and kept looking at 
the tiny white scar on her forehead 
like a cross. It wasn’t going to be easy 
because I couldn’t help liking the kid. 

“Look here,” I said quickly, to get done 
with it, “I’ve been talking it over with 
Gerry and — hadn’t you better let him go 
home where he belongs?” 

“So that’s it!” 

“Y-you understand how it is,” I stam- 
mered. “You and Gerry — can’t you see? 
You’re — well, you’re different, that’s all.” 

She got up and stood at the window, 
looking out, with her back to me. 

I tried clumsily to tell her what the 
ranch meant to Gerry: how his grandpa 
had fought the Indians for it and built 
the house with his own hands. I tried 
to tell her how all those people living 
and dying there in that old log house 
had left their mark on it, given it a 
queer kind of feeling, as if they were 
still around there somewhere — all the 
Marsdons from the beginning. 

I tried to tell her how Gerry was the 
last of them, and of his feeling for 
the place — the feeling for the land that 
grows into you when you’ve sowed your 
own wheat and seen it grow to harvest, 
and sweated out on the range all day. 
I tried to tell her how those ranchers 
were depending on Gerry for the dam. 

She listened without a word, and I was 
still speaking when she wheeled around 
and I could see that she’d been crying. 

“Stop it! Don’t you think I know what 
you’re trying to tell me? So you’ve talked 
me over, you and Gerry. And now you 
know what I’m like — good enough for 
New York, but not for your ranch!” 

“Wait a minute!” I said, facing her. 

“So Gerry sends you to tell me because 
he’s afraid to tell me himself — that he’s 
had his fun, and now he’s going home.” 

“That’s not it.” 

“I know what you think of me, all 
right, both of you! That’s what they 
all think in this town. Oh, I admit he 
had me fooled for a while. Why, I even 
thought he was going to ask me to 
marry him! Can you imagine that? But 
I was right the first time, that night at 
the tunnel — just another masher, just 
another playboy from the country.” 


“Listen, girl,” I said. “You don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“I understand, all right. Now, you take 
your good little boy back to his nice, 
pure ranch where he belongs. And if he 
changes his mind, tell him not to bother 
trying to see me again.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said clumsily. 

“Sorry! Do you think it matters to me? 
Do you think I’m interested in hayseeds 
and Indians and hair pants and rattle- 
snakes? Do you think Gerry is the only 
one?” Then she crumpled up on the sofa. 

I leaned over and touched her with my 
hand. I was going to tell her that she 
was all wrong. I was going to tell her 
that Gerry wanted to take her out to the 
ranch. I was going to tell her the whole 
thing. But what was the use? I remem- 
bered Gerry’s mother, young and fresh 
like this girl. They couldn’t stand it out 
on the ranch, this kind. No good for her, 
no good for Gerry — even if she’d go. Best 
the way it was. 

I took my hat and walked to the door. 
She was still lying on the sofa with that 
hair of hers tousled over the cushions. 
I sneaked down the stairs feeling lower 
than a rattler. 

All that day I kept away from Gerry, 
but when he came in at night I was 
waiting for him with a telegram. It had 
come in the afternoon from the Little 
Bar outfit, offering two hundred thou- 
sand for the ranch and stock complete. 
I couldn’t understand it, because Gerry 
had refused two-fifty for it from the 
same crowd in the spring. 

He didn’t even look at the telegram. 

“Dallas has gone,” he said. 

“Gone?” 

“Nobody knows where. She quit the 
show, and she didn’t leave any address at 
her flat. Pop, what is it? Why?” 

I couldn’t face him. I turned away. “I 
don’t know, boy,” I said. I kept telling 
myself that it was best this way, even 
if it did hurt at first. “Did she know — 
how you felt about her?” 

“I don’t know. I never told her. I was 
waiting — for something. Now it’s too late.” 

“Boy, I’m sorry. I guess that finishes 
it. Hadn’t we better be getting back to 
the ranch?” 

“The ranch? To hell with the ranch! 
I’m staying here till I find her.” 

W were sitting on a bench 
in Central Park one night looking up at 
the moon through the trees. It was good 
to get a breath of fresh air away from 
the pavements. For two weeks we’d been 
climbing back stairs, living in taxis, 
chasing after girls in the show who 
knew Dallas. But none of them had 
heard from her. Of course I knew that 
we’d never find her. We’d go home after 
a while, and that would be that. So I 
kept quiet, still feeling lower than a 
horse thief. 

We didn’t talk about the ranch any 
more, but I guess we were both thinking, 
as we sat on the bench there, how the 
range would look on such a night — like 
black velvet, lying creased and wrinkled 
— and how the irrigation water would be 
chuckling in the ditches, shining under 
the moon. 

I couldn’t stand much more of this. 
When I looked at Gerry’s face, all drawn 
and white in the moonlight, I suddenly 
knew it was no use lying any more. 

“Boy,” I said, “I quit. I can’t keep it 
up any longer.” 

“Can’t keep up what any longer?” 

“No matter what, now. But there was 
a newspaper picture today of a show 
they’re getting ready to put on at the 


Lincoln Theater. I cut the picture out. 
Your strawberry roan was in the chorus.” 

When I wakened in the morning, 
Gerry was gone, but he came in about 
eleven o’clock and started to walk up 
and down my room restlessly. I knew he 
was trying to tell me something. 

“Come on, boy,” I said. “I can take it.” 

“Well, it’s all fixed, Pop.” 

“What, you and her?” 

“Not that — yet. I’ve found where she’s 
living, but I didn’t want to see her until 
I’d got everything lined up.” 

“Lined up?” 

“Yes. That was what I was waiting for 
before. I mean — well, I’ve been down to 
Pine Street this morning and arranged 
to buy myself a kind of partnership in 
that financial outfit. And I’m sorry, Pop 
— I’m selling the ranch.” 

He started to walk up and down again, 
avoiding my eyes. “Nothing final yet, but 
I wired the Little Bar outfit you’d be out 
Friday to talk over details,” he said. 
“Then we can sign the papers here. You 
can make it if you leave tonight.” 

“Okay, boy,” I said. 

So that was to be the end of it — his 
grandpa’s work, his dad’s, his mother’s 
little life, the old house, the dam and 
everything — all to be chucked away like 
this. But if he felt that way about it, 
I didn’t blame him. I would have done 
the same thing, I guess, when I was 
young. 

“Pop,” he said desperately, “I know 
how you feel and it’s not going to be any 
picnic for me either, living down here. 
But I couldn’t go back without her, that’s 
all. And it’s no place for a girl like her. 
Anyway, she’s got her career to think of.” 

“Sure,” I said. “That’s right.” 

“I knew that before she ran out on 
me, and I’d decided then to sell the 
ranch. When she left without telling me, 
I couldn’t understand it at first. Then I 
saw it. She couldn’t make up her mind 
to leave New York, and she was too good 
a sport to ask me to stay here.” 

“But boy ” 

I started to tell him the truth: why 
Dallas had walked out on him; how I’d 
let her do it. But he’d find out all that, 
anyway. And nothing seemed to matter, 
now that he was selling the ranch. I 
suddenly felt that I had to get out into 
the air — out where I could breathe. 

“I’m going downtown now. Got a little 
special shopping to do,” Gerry said. 

“Solitaire diamonds are ugly,” I said, 
“but that’s the kind they like.” 

“Thanks. She doesn’t finish rehearsing 
until about one o’clock, and I’m going 
to surprise her at her flat. There ought 
to be a telegram from the Little Bar 
crowd any time, so if you’ll pick it up 
and meet me down at Pine Street about 
four we can fix things then.” 

“What about the dam?” I said. 

“The Little Bar outfit can build that.” 

“Okay,” I said. 

It was funny to think of anyone else 
building the dam, after Gerry had 
planned every inch of it. 

Gerry had started for the door, but he 
came back. “Pop, I’m going to turn over 
half the money to you. And I’m sorry 
things — broke this way.” 

“Don’t worry about the money, or any- 
thing. You and me — well, you know. Our 
trail was bound to fork sometime.” 

I got dressed slowly and went down- 
stairs about noon. There were a couple 
of telegrams and a letter for Gerry at 
the desk. I shoved them into my pocket 
and strolled up toward Grand Central. 

When I’d bought my ticket and berth 
on a night train West, I looked up at the 
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big clock. Ten after twelve. The idea 
came to me all of a sudden. Crazy, of 
course, but worth trying. I went out and 
jumped into a taxi. 

“Lincoln Theater,” I told the driver. 

I hung around the stage door until 
about a quarter to one, when a crowd of 
men and girls started coming out. Dallas 
came out alone. I stepped up beside her. 

She looked at me sideways, but kept 
on walking. “What’s the good of us talk- 
ing any more?” she said. “I told you the 
thing was finished.” 

“That’s the trouble,” I said. “It isn’t 
finished.” 

“Yes, it is.” 

She turned up some steps into an old 
brick house. I followed her inside. When 
we got into her room she threw her hat 
on a chair and lighted a cigaret. 

“Well?” she said, looking out the win- 
dow, as she’d done before. 

“Gerry is looking for you,” I said. 

“I know. He phoned when I was out. 
He has his nerve. Well, I’ve written him, 
and it’s all finished. So you don’t have 
to worry about your little boy any more.” 

“Listen to this: Gerry has got himself 
a job in New York and he’s selling his 
ranch and he’s probably on his way here, 
with a diamond ring in his pocket.” 

“What?” 

“That’s it. You see, he always wanted 
to marry you, but I gummed the whole 
thing up, because I was a damned old 
fool. But we’ve got no time for that now. 
There’s something else.” 

She started to say something but 
slumped down on a chair and began to 
laugh, a crazy, wild kind of laugh. 

“There’s something else,” I said again. 
I knew I had only a few minutes before 
Gerry would be coming up the steps. 

“This is getting funnier and funnier,” 
she said. 

“Not so funny,” I said. “Not for Gerry, 
anyway — rotting down in that hole on 
Pine Street.” 

“What am I supposed to do about it?” 

“That’s what I came for. I came to ask 
you, because Gerry won’t, to go out there 
with him — on the ranch. And you’ll do it 
if you think enough of him.” 

“Funnier and funnier.” She was laugh- 
ing and crying at the same time. 

“I know it’s hard on a woman out 
there,” I said, as clumsy as a Clydesdale 
colt. “I thought at first you couldn’t stick 
it. But I’ve changed my mind — after 
watching you.” 

“Oh, you have, eh?” 

“Of course I know you don’t want to 
give up your career and all that, but 
what about Gerry? Do you want to do 
this to him? He couldn’t stand it down 
there, I tell you, after the way he’s lived.” 

“This is really a riot ! Let’s get it 
straight. He sells his ranch because I 
can’t stand the rough western life — is 
that it?” 

“I guess that’s it.” 

She stood up in front of me and 
pointed with her finger at that little scar 
on her forehead. “Where do you think I 
got that?” she said. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” I said. 

“I got that when a latigo broke.” 

“A latigo broke? Where did you ever 
hear of a latigo?” 

“So! You’re beginning to see a glim- 
mer at last! At last! The latigo broke 
and the cayuse tossed me and the saddle 
on a fence post. Now, are you beginning 
to get the general idea?” 

“Wait a minute!” 

“And Gerry is selling his ranch be- 
cause I can’t stand it out there! Because 
I can’t give up my career! And me half 
starving down here, dancing in cheap 
leg shows, to keep our little place in 
Montana out of the sheriff’s hands.” 

“Well, I’m damned!” 


“And you telling me about the land, 
and the smell of sagebrush and the 
horses! Horses — why, I lived on a cayuse 
until I came here three years ago.” 

“But why — for God’s sake, why didn’t 
you tell us?” 

“Oh, I thought he was just another of 
the same old sort, down here for a good 
time, stepping out with chorus girls. And 
I’d seen enough of them. Too many. 
Hounding you; pawing you. Not for me.” 

“What made you think a thing like 
that about Gerry?” 

“He followed me in his car that after- 
noon, didn’t he? And when he bumped 
us on purpose, what was anybody to 
think? Then he trailed me to the show — 
all the old stuff.” 

“You didn’t stop him.” 

“Oh, I know. I let him buy me a few 
good meals — I needed them. And I’d be- 
gun to like him. I’d begun to think he 
liked me. But he never said anything, 
not about the ranch or wanting me — 
out there.” 

“But couldn’t you see what kind of boy 
Gerry is?” 

“I was beginning to, when you butted 
in and made me think — oh, why did you 
have to lie to me like that?” 

I took her in my arms as you’d take a 
little girl. “Let’s forget it,” I said. “I’m 
a damned old fool. Always was. Sure, I 
busted everything up, but I’m putting it 
together again.” 

Over her shoulder I could see out of 
the window. A taxi stopped in front 
of the house, and Gerry got out. 

“I think there’s a gentleman to see 
you,” I said. “Complete with ring.” 

She tried to get away from me, but I 
held her tight. 

“No, it’s finished, I tell you!” she said, 
and her voice was hoarse. “After I heard 
Gerry had phoned, I wrote him. When 
he gets the letter he won’t want to have 
anything to do with me. I can’t see him, 
I tell you; I can’t see him!” 

Somebody was coming up the stairs 
outside, three at a time by the sound. 
That would be Gerry. No time to waste. 

“What did you tell him in the letter?” 
I whispered. 

“A lot of crazy, horrible things.” 

“What things?” 

“Oh, things about him and about me. 
Things that would make him go home 
and be glad — not to see me again. I 
didn’t want to see him, not after what 
you’d said.” 

There was a heavy knock on the door. 

I fished around in my pocket and 
pulled out the letter I’d picked up at the 
hotel. 

“Is this it?” I whispered. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Never mind.” 

I tore it up and let the pieces drop out 
the window. Then I opened the door. 

Gerry looked at me and then at Dallas 
with a puzzled frown. “What’s this?” he 
said. 

“It’s a surprise party that turned out 
to be a family reunion,” I said. “But 
Dallas will tell you all about it.” 

He looked at Dallas again with his shy 
kid’s grin. She was dabbing her nose 
with a handkerchief and crying and 
smiling at the same time. 

“I wanted to tell you,” Gerry said, 
“that I’ve ” 

But he didn’t finish. He passed me in 
two steps and took Dallas in his arms 
and kissed her on the lips. Funny thing, 
what I noticed was the way the sun 
made her hair glint like copper. 

At the door I turned. “So long, Gerry,” 
I said. “You and your strawberry roan 
can drive home in the car. Me, I’m tak- 
ing the train. It’s safer. You never know 
what you’re going to bump into in the 
traffic, do you?” 
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An American Doctor’s Odyssey by Victor Heiser ( Continued from page 37) 


with the other children at my desk in 
the public school, and in summer, when 
all my friends were playing baseball and 
fishing, I was still sitting at a desk, but 
this time in a private school. My eve- 
nings were spent under a study lamp 
learning French and German with a 
tutor by my side. When the catastrophe 
came, I was ready for college, but ill 
equipped for life. 

By a freak of chance, a chest which 
had stood in the upper hall of our house 
was found practically intact on one of 
the piles of wreckage. In it were my 
father’s Civil War uniform with a large 
old penny in one pocket, a miscellaneous 
collection of flat silver, and my mother’s 
Bible. The sole value of these slender 
possessions lay in their associations. 

Since everything else belonging to my 
father had been swept away in the flood, 
I had to find some way of earning a liv- 
ing. I hired out as a plumber’s assistant, 
and rapidly learned to cut and fit pipe, 
and even to “wipe” a lead joint, which is 
regarded as one of the most difficult ac- 
complishments in the plumbing trade. 

My next job was with a carpenter. 
Framing a house was more difficult 
than wiping a joint but, to my own 
satisfaction at least, I soon considered I 
had mastered carpentry. I aspired also 
to cabinetmaking but, fascinating as this 
was, it too failed to offer sufficient in- 
ducement as a lifework. 

I then decided to become a mechanical 
engineer. By this time some of my 
father’s real estate had been sold, and 
with the money thus salvaged I went to 
an engineering school in Chicago. 

Although I did fairly well in my 
studies, met many people, and gained 
much worldly experience, I could not be 
entirely happy. For a youth of seven- 
teen, particularly one who had led so 
well-ordered a life, to be cast out into 
the cold world was not an easy experi- 
ence. For many years I suffered because 
I could not avail myself of adult counsel. 
My first lesson in the realities of life was 
that nobody wanted to be bothered with 
the problems of others; I had to learn 
to keep my troubles to myself. 

I do not know definitely what 
turned me toward medicine, but after my 
first year at engineering school I con- 
cluded that I wanted to be a doctor. 
Nevertheless, I have never considered the 
time wasted which I spent in learning to 
do things with my hands. The practical 
knowledge thus acquired has been of in- 
calculable service to me in the career 
which I ultimately chose. 

I entered medical school in Philadel- 
phia, worked hard and finished a four- 
year course in three years. Upon gradua- 
tion from Jefferson Medical College, I 
was fortunate enough to be accepted for 
my interneship at Lankenau Hospital. 
There I not only had ward experience 
but was given the special opportunity of 
attending private patients. 

The customary routine after finishing 
at the hospital was to go immediately 
into private practice. But the more I saw 
of the latter, the more I came to con- 
sider it a retail effort. The prevention of 
disease on a wholesale basis appealed to 
me far more. 

At the end of my first hospital year, I 
considered I had earned a vacation, and 
went to Washington with no plan in 
mind except diversion. But before I could 
get well under way with this project, I 
chanced upon a notice that an examina- 
tion for entrance into the Marine Hos- 
pital Service was about to be held. I had 


already considered attempting to enter 
this branch of the service because of my 
great admiration for the officer in charge 
of the Marine Ward at Lankenau. I knew 
these examinations were extremely diffi- 
cult, but I thought this was a good op- 
portunity to find out the requirements. 

In answer to my question, the officer 
in charge said, “Since you’re here, why 
don’t you take the examination?” 

“I’m not prepared. I could never pass.” 

“Well, suppose you didn’t, what then? 
You could come up again next year. If 
you took it now, you’d have the actual 
experience, which would be far more 
helpful than anything I could tell you.” 

He convinced me there could be no 
harm in trying. I was somewhat startled 
to find I was one of forty-two candidates 
for only three vacancies. 

The preliminary physical examination 
was so rigid that twelve aspirants were 
promptly ruled out. At the end of a 
grueling two weeks, eight were left from 
whom the lucky three were to be chosen. 
I dismissed the examination from my 
mind and started off with my bicycle, 
leaving my cares in the wild Pennsyl- 
vania hills. Pedaling vigorously on level 
stretches, coasting down the long slopes, 
wandering around the little towns, I soon 
regained my spirits and was rapidly re- 
covering the twenty pounds I had lost. 

The morning of my arrival in Pitts- 
burgh, I saw an announcement in the 
Post that Fricks, White and Heiser had 
passed the examination for the Marine 
Hospital Service. Naturally, I was jubi- 
lant over this triumph, but doubtful over 
the wisdom of accepting the commission, 
because I was only half through my in- 
terneship at Lankenau. In the belief that 
another year’s intensive work and study 
would make me far better equipped, I 
wrote the Surgeon General a long ex- 
planatory letter, hoping that he would 
agree with me. 

The only reply was a peremptory tele- 
gram that I should report at once to 
Boston. I was now in the service. Since I 
could not question orders, I necessarily 
complied. I was then assigned to the task 
of medical examination of immigrants. 

For years the flood of imported cheap 
labor had poured unchecked through the 
wide-open gateways of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
other large ports, bringing with it 
the lame, halt and blind. In Boston the 
medical examinations were always held 
by daylight on the pier where the ship 
docked. The stage had to be carefully 
set so that the immigrants would not be 
aware that they were being observed. 

I had it so arranged that they would 
walk down a lane, in single file, ten feet 
apart, unencumbered by baggage, and 
then make a right turn in front of an 
examining officer. From his apparently 
casual station at the angle, he could ob- 
tain a front, side and rear view of each 
passer-by. The path had to be level, so 
that the immigrant would not have to 
watch his feet, and also lead away from 
the water, so that there would be no 
glare to cause squinting. 

The system of diagnosis worked so well 
in Boston that I was promoted to the 
chief center of immigration at New York, 
where a new system was to be developed 
for the inspection of first- and second- 
class passengers. 

The government realized it was tread- 
ing on delicate ground and that such in- 
spections would have to be handled with 
finesse. It was vital, first of all, to make 
sure that no American citizen should be 
mistakenly included in the examination. 
Before we had formulated an efficient 


working method, one of my subordinates 
made a serious error. 

One day he called exultantly, “I’ve a 
fine case of acne rosacea.” 

“Let’s have a look at him.” 

To my horror I recognized the elder 
Pierpont Morgan. My assistant had been 
led by his professional enthusiasm to 
forget the routine question as to citizen- 
ship. I have rarely seen such an angry 
man. At first he would accept no apology, 
but I explained to him that my assistant 
was very young, and We really ought to 
be easy on him because everybody makes 
mistakes. Perhaps Mr. Morgan, observing 
my own youth, was amused at these 
solemn platitudes; he began to laugh and 
said he would forget the incident. 


ortly after this occurrence 
I received a summons to Washington, 
where Surgeon General Walter Wyman 
informed me that I was to undertake a 
delicate mission to Europe. 

To become familiar with the problems 
I should have to solve in my new assign- 
ment, I journeyed from one capital of 
Europe to another. The mellow grime of 
London, the feverish boulevards of Paris, 
the goose-stepping orderliness of Berlin 
and the gray ruins of Rome, each in turn 
captured my imagination. 

At last I arrived at Naples, melodious 
with sound and glowing with color, 
where I secured reluctant consent from 
Italian officialdom to act as temporary 
medical officer. 

Considerable organization was re- 
quired to examine expeditiously the 
three thousand emigrants who would 
sometimes sail from Naples in one day. 
Almost all the emigrants were inveterate 
smugglers, with a particular predilection 
for cheese, on which they thought there 
was a high duty in the United States. 
This they would hide in the most im- 
possible places, even sewing it in the 
lining of their clothes. They would pro- 
test violently that they had no cheese. 
But when the doors of the ten-foot 
cylinder of the disinfecting plant were 
locked and the steam was turned on, the 
effect of the heat was often disastrous. 
On one occasion when we opened the 
chamber, a great stream of hot, sizzling 
liquid cheese came running out. 

Shoes also were favorite objects of 
concealment. The owner’s eyes would 
start with amazement when a pair which 
he had tucked away in his mattress roll 
would emerge from the cylinder shrunk 
to the size of two watch charms. 

I had worked almost a year in Naples 
and was beginning to make progress in 
winning the confidence of Italian gov- 
ernment officials when I received an 
urgent message from Washington stating 
one hundred thousand bales of unac- 
counted-for rags had entered the United 
States. Many of them were readily iden- 
tifiable as Egyptian robes, some of which 
might have come from the bodies of 
bubonic-plague victims. I was ordered to 
Egypt to solve the mystery. 

The American public was becoming 
alarmed over the steady march of plague 
around the world. Crawling insidiously 
from Hong Kong into the Red Sea ports, 
it had fastened upon Egypt. Coming 
slowly west, reaching out to India, it had 
filtered into Spain and subsequently 
Italy, England and France. Its progress 
could be followed on the map as it crept 
around the other way also. In 1899, it 
leaped to Hawaii, and in a relatively few 
months bridged the final gap to our own 
Pacific Coast. 

In 1900, the method by which plague 
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was transmitted, in spite of unremitting 
research, still remained a riddle. But it 
was suspected that these filthy cotton 
rags of Egypt, most of which ultimately 
found their way to the paper mills of 
the United States, might be sources of 
infection. I was to determine how these 
rags were getting into the country, when 
every port was blocked against them, 
and also to apply myself to research on 
the disease. 

In Alexandria the plague was endemic; 
sometimes epidemic. A case would break 
out in one section of town. It would be 
isolated at once by the English and Ger- 
man doctors in the employ of the 
Egyptian government. We would set to 
work to investigate. 

Then another case would be reported 
from an entirely different section. Since 
we were certain contact between the two 
must have taken place, we would follow 
every clue in the effort to establish some 
possible connection. Seldom were we able 
to find any. The difficulty of the work 
was increased because we could not 
make the Orientals realize the impor- 
tance of giving straight answers. 

The fleas must have been laughing at 
our ineffectual efforts. 

After considerable detective work I 
traced the Egyptian cotton rags to Liver- 
pool, and found they were thence being 
re-exported to Canada. A final manifest 
made them appear as Canadian rags, in 
which guise they could enter the United 
States freely. I suggested simple legis- 
lation requiring shippers to declare the 
place of origin of the rags. When passed 
by Congress this bill effectively put an 
end to the abuse. 

As soon as the exportation of rags 
from Egypt was under control, I went 
back to finish my work at Naples. The 
United States immigration officers were 
gradually being permitted to return, first 
to Italy, and later to the other countries 
which were sending us their excess pop- 
ulation. I had scarcely returned, however, 
before the Surgeon General delegated 
me to stop another leak in the health 
dam. Back across the water I came. 

Immigration laws had been growing 
more and more effective in our own 
ports. But their success was largely 
nullified because the rejected aliens soon 
learned a method of circumventing 
them. No matter how contagious the 
disease might be for which they had 
been barred, they were finding free entry 
from Canada. 

It was impracticable to guard three 
thousand miles of border, but our gov- 
ernment had obtained permission to 
open stations at Quebec in the summer 
and at Halifax and St. John in the 
winter, where a commission could ex- 
amine every immigrant who applied for 
entry into the United States. 

In Canada, as in Egypt, I had a dual 
assignment. Although I was technically 
medical officer for this commission, my 
real function was to persuade reluctant 
Canada to pass an immigration law 
similar to ours. The Premier of Canada, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, had first to be per- 
suaded that his policy of settling his 
country would be helped and not hin- 
dered by barring the same types of 
aliens we had found undesirable. But, 
once convinced, he acted immediately. 

After Canada had passed her immi- 
gration law, the main reason for my 
having been sent there was concluded. 
Four years of study of the immigration 
problem at Boston, New York and Naples, 
as well as Canada, had convinced me 
that more constructive legislation was 
needed. During the long winter evenings 
in Canada I had studied law, which 
helped me to gather together in legal 
form the data I considered vital for this 


purpose. I submitted these to Washing- 
ton, and they formed the nucleus of the 
Immigration Act of 1907. 

But long before the Immigration Law 
had been passed, my activities had beer 
completely shifted. I received the ap- 
pointment of Chief Quarantine Officer 
for the Philippine Islands on the other 
side of the world. 

At the end of the Spanish-American 
War the United States was confronted 
with large responsibilities in the field of 
tropical sanitation. Suddenly we found 
on our hands an unsought duty. In the 
Philippines the Army Board of Health 
was presented with a medical situation 
of unparalleled gravity; an entire nation 
had to be rehabilitated. 

All the long way out to the Philippines 
I had considered the nature of the task 
before me. As chief quarantine officer, I 
was to work with the Health Board, so 
that when the time came to release the 
army officers who largely controlled it, 
I should be ready to add to my duties 
those of Commissioner of Health. My 
future was in my own hands. 

I had already formulated my answer 
to the constant reiteration of the Brit- 
ish, the French and the Dutch that it was 
a waste of time and money to sanitate 
Orientals, who wanted to be left to their 
ancient unsavory habits. My answer 
was, “You cannot let people suffer if you 
have the means to relieve them.” 

Whatever the relative importance of 
the medical man in other parts of the 
world, he, and the profession he repre- 
sented, stood first in the Philippines. The 
health of the people was the vital ques- 
tion. To transform the Filipinos from the 
weak race they were into the strong, 
healthy people they might become was to 
lay the foundations for the future on a 
sound basis. 

Across the street from my office was 
smallpox, to the right was plague, and 
to the left cholera. 

We had first to extinguish the con- 
flagration of disease, started long before 
the American occupation. Plague was 
creeping through the alleys of Manila. 
The morgue was piled high with the 
bodies of cholera dead. Forty thousand 
unvaccinated were uselessly slaughtered 
each year by smallpox. Tuberculosis, un- 
considered and unfeared, was responsible 
for fifty thousand deaths annually. The 
beriberi victims were numbered in the 
tens of thousands. Every other child 
died before its first birthday; the Philip- 
pines had the unenviable distinction of 
having the highest infant mortality rate 
in the world. 

More than ten thousand men, women 
and children, blighted by the scourge of 
leprosy, wandered, sad and lonely, 
among the uncontaminated. Only a few 
hundred were cared for by the church. 
The insane were chained like dogs un- 
derneath the houses. Imitation quinine 
pills were sold at fabulous prices to wan 
and shaking sufferers from malaria. 
Medical relief had never been extended 
to the three hundred thousand wild 
peoples of the mountains. 

With the exception of an antiquated 
and polluted Spanish water system in 
the capital, there was not a reservoir, 
not a pipeline and not an artesian well 
in the islands. Without let or hindrance 
the vilest class of food products was 
shipped into the country. Perishable pro- 
visions were sold from the ground, so 
that dust and dirt were soon intimately 
mixed with them. No proper inspection of 
animals was made before slaughter, and 
diseased cattle were constantly marketed 
to the public. 

In general, the people of the Philip- 
pines were strongly imbued with super- 
stitions. They were apparently contented 
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in their ignorance and poverty, and re- 
signed to their many ailments. 

I set myself the goal of trying to save 
fifty thousand lives a year. 

The Philippine Archipelago stretches 
along the coast of southern Asia for 
more than a thousand miles. The only 
quarantine station in this vast and scat- 
tered collection of islands was at Mari- 
veles. Ships which came into any port of 
entry with communicable diseases some- 
times had to be remanded enormous dis- 
tances. In order to ease the burdens on 
commerce, one of my first duties was to 
build a quarantine station at the popu- 
lous port of Cebu; later I built others at 
Iloilo, Zamboanga and Jolo. 

In Spanish days the quarantine de- 
partment had been run on a simple sys- 
tem. Whenever a ship sailed into Manila 
with dangerous communicable disease 
aboard, its captain would take up a 
“collection,” as it was called. If it were 
sufficient, the ship would be promptly 
released without being delayed in quar- 
antine. If not ample, another collection, 
and perhaps even a third, would have to 
be tendered. 

The result was that an outbreak of 
plague, cholera or smallpox in China or 
Japan would usually be followed by an 
outbreak in the Philippines. 

We applied water, soap and disin- 
fectant rigorously. Whenever ships came 
in from Hong Kong or Amoy, the crews, 
many of whom had loathsome skin dis- 
eases due to filth, were scrubbed, some- 
times forcibly. 

Later, we had an arrangement with 
Hong Kong so that the crews of ships 
about to sail for Manila should be 
bathed there. The Chinese, who objected 
strenuously to bathing and who were 
always highly skilled in evading regula- 
tions, promptly formed a guild of pro- 
fessional bathers. A boatload of sailors 
on its way from ship to quarantine sta- 
tion would change places midway with a 
boatload of the professionals, and depart 
to seek pleasure elsewhere. The only cer- 
tain way to stop this practice was to send 
inspectors to see that the Chinese per- 
formed their ablutions satisfactorily. 

At first I had great difficulty finding 
medical men who were qualified and at 
the same time interested enough in the 
cause of humanity to undergo the in- 
numerable hardships and discomforts to 
to encountered in the provinces. I can- 
not now recall one case of breach of 
trust, although members of the force 
were often guilty of peccadillos. 

I often used to play the fascinating 
game of catching an Oriental squarely 
in a lie. The caretaker of the Manila 
morgue had the strictest instructions to 
see that rats were kept out. One day 
when I made my inspection, it was all 
too evident that, in spite of my injunc- 
tions, rats had been there. 

“There are rats here,” I said sternly to 
the caretaker. 

“It’s impossible,” he replied stoutly. 

“Oh, yes, there are,” I corrected him. 

“No, sir, there are no rats,” he stub- 
bornly maintained. 

“What’s that right under the roof?” I 
asked, pointing to a dark object on top 
of the wall. 

“That’s just some old rags I put up 
there.” Rather than take the trouble to 
remove the cloths with which he had 
wiped off the tables, he had tossed them 
up on the rafters. But I knew that cloths 
could not move of themselves. 

“You go get them.” 

“I haven’t any ladder.” 

I had one brought in and he gingerly 
climbed up the rungs. The animated 
bundle of cloths quivered as he ap- 
proached. The caretaker hesitated. 

“Bring them down,” I ordered sternly. 
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He reached over, and the rat, which 
could retreat no farther, bit him sav- 
agely. He uttered a bloodcurdling yell. 

“Are there any rats in here?” I de- 
manded inexorably. 

This was the only time I ever won the 
game. 

Most of the more serious diseases in 
the tropics can be avoided by the ob- 
servance of a few simple rules. Anyone 
who follows these faithfully will be prac- 
tically sure to remain well. Among these, 
the first and foremost is never to drink 
any water that has not been boiled or 
otherwise sterilized. It may be pure, but 
the chances are against it. Another is 
never to eat raw any low-growing gar- 
den truck, such as lettuce or cabbage, 
because it may, in spite of laws 
against it, be fertilized with human ex- 
creta. I am certain that at least a third 
of the people who violate these two laws 
sooner or later have amoebic dysentery 
or some other form of intestinal para- 
site. 

The Philippines were a huge labora- 
tory in which my collaborators and I 
could work out an ideal program. Often 
in emergencies this would have to be 
dropped, and months might elapse be- 
fore we could return to it, but in the end, 
in my opinion, we had the most com- 
plete set of sanitary laws in the world 
and as good enforcement as any country 
ever had. In the course of these years we 
met the chief enemies of man in the 
tropics, and fought and conquered many 
of them by simple prophylaxis. The goal 
of saving fifty thousand lives a year was 
so soon attained that I realized it should 
have been set at one hundred thou- 
sand. 

In the course of my work in Egypt, I 
had formulated certain theories of my 
own about plague and could not recon- 
cile them to the findings of the commis- 
sion. The subject had been extensively 
discussed at the Cairo Medical Congress 
in 1902. On my way thence to the Philip- 
pines I met Captain (later Lieutenant 
Colonel) W. Glen Liston of the Indian 
Medical Service, and made the trip to 
India in company with him. He also was 
dissatisfied with the conclusions of the 
Plague Commission. 

Before Liston and I separated, we 
agreed to continue plague research, he 
in Bombay, and I in Manila. 


Xhe plague had made its ap- 
pearance in Manila in December, 1899. 
The measures adopted against it then 
were very strict and in full accord with 
the status of current medical knowledge. 
The sick were sent to the hospital, and 
the dead taken in charge by the Army 
Board of Health. The houses and their 
contents were completely renovated and 
disinfected. All vessels arriving during 
the epidemic were disinfected. Although 
it was not known at that time that the 
rat flea was the communicating agent 
for the plague, many of the measures 
taken had resulted in the destruction of 
the rats which carried the fleas. 

Constant guard had to be kept to see 
that plague did not slip through our de- 
fenses. Manila was within a few days’ 
steaming distance of infected foreign 
ports. Passengers, crews, rodents and 
vermin all might arrive well within the 
incubation period of the disease. Plague 
was detected from time to time upon 
incoming vessels, but such infections 
were invariably intercepted at quaran- 
tine. As a preventive routine measure, 
all ships which had not touched at 
plague ports were fumigated with sul- 
phur at six-month intervals. 

We had big sulphur furnaces at the 


quarantine station, and Dutch ovens to 
take on board where we could not run 
the hose. The sulphur killed everything 
it reached, but as a rule, it did not dis- 
pose of more than eighty percent of a 
ship’s rat population. 

Sometimes unwittingly we helped to 
smoke out other travelers, mostly Chi- 
nese who were always trying to smuggle 
into the Philippines. On one occasion, 
after the customs officers had examined 
a boat from stem to stern, my men 
started fumigation. Hardly had they bat- 
tened down the hatches and turned the 
sulphur pots loose when suddenly there 
came a rap -rap. As soon as we could lo- 
cate the sound, the hatch was opened, and 
three Chinese stumbled into the fresh 
air. By signs we asked them, “Any 
more?” *They shook their heads. 

.Again the hatches were bat- 
tened down; a few moments later came 
another knocking. In front of our aston- 
ished eyes, forty coughing coolies, one 
after another, emerged with streaming 
eyes through a thick veil of billowing 
yellow smoke. 

For the third time the hold was 
sealed. But in no more than a few mo- 
ments the knocking began again. The 
remaining hardy souls in the coal bunk- 
ers who had thought they could stick it 
out tumbled gasping and nearly suf- 
focated to the deck. 

The ship had carried one hundred 
and two stowaways. 

Our primary concern in the Philip- 
pines was to keep rats from landing. 
Under exceptional circumstances rats 
will swim. Vessels were made to remain 
at least six feet from the pier, special 
iron ratguards were placed on all lines 
leading to shore, and the gangplanks 
lifted at night. 

As a final precaution, we built in 
Manila the first rat-proof wharves. They 
were of concrete throughout so that no 
rat could gnaw his way through, and 
so flashed with steel sheathing under- 
neath that the rat could not find a foot- 
hold. Clever as he is, he has never yet 
contrived a method of walking upside 
down on smooth metal. 

People no longer need wring their 
hands in futile terror and despair at the 
appearance of plague. The mystery of its 
cause has now been solved by the labora- 
tory worker; the link in the chain of 
transmission has now been broken by 
the prophylaxis of the watchful sani- 
tarian. 

If plague does creep by the outer de- 
fenses, it can still be dealt with swiftly 
and with certainty. Finally, the health 
officer, who stands sentry at the port, 
knows when it is safe from any attack. 
Flea surveys are now made to show what 
species are present among the denizens 
of the rat underworld. 

The Bureau of Health in the islands 
was like the tree of life, Yggdrasill. 
Dean Worcester, Secretary of the In- 
terior of the Philippine Insular Govern- 
ment, W. Cameron Forbes, Secretary of 
Commerce, and I were the three Noms 
who assiduously watered its roots, which 
pushed their way around stones and 
through clay into the not-too-clean 
earth of Filipino existence, so that it 
might reach from the hell that was to 
the heaven that might be. 

Necessarily we had to invade the 
rights of homes, commerce and parlia- 
ments. We had to guard against the 
entrance of dangerous communicable 
diseases by strict measures, even when 
they conflicted with personal conve- 
nience or necessity, and segregate the 
cases of leprosy which might endanger 
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the health of the greater numbers. Hos- 
pitals for the sick had to be built, and 
doctors and nurses trained. 

When we arrived, the hospitals were of 
the most primitive type. There was not a 
good operating room in the islands and 
no laboratory facilities. Modem medicine 
had not penetrated far. To remedy this 
condition Worcester, in 1900, had formu- 
lated a plan on a noble scale to build a 
hospital, a medical school and a labor- 
atory of science all in one integral group 
— the medical-center idea adopted in 
the United States so much later. 

After the Bureau of Science was 
started in 1901, the next step was to 
train doctors. The ancient Santo Tomas 
University already had a medical school 
attached to it, but it was inadequate. In 
1905, we secured an appropriation for a 
government institution with American 
curricular requirements, which later was 
to become part of the government- 
owned university of the Philippines. 
When the church school saw the more 
modern one in operation, it raised its 
standards so that, in addition to turning 
out our own graduates, we were, by our 
example, assuring a further supply of 
well-trained young men. The Filipinos 
made excellent physicians. 

But the project was not yet com- 
pleted. Session after session and year 
after year Worcester presented to the 
legislative body a request for money with 
which to build a modern hospital in 
Manila. After eight years of steady 
pounding he was rewarded with suc- 
cess. The Philippine General Hospital 
was authorized in 1908 and completed 
in 1910. 

But a fine hospital was not enough. 
The imported American nurses would 
soon go home and it was essential to 
have Pilipinas to take their places. Hos- 
pital nursing was foreign to the Filip ina 
of the upper social strata. This prejudice 
had to be overcome. 

I first persuaded five girls at the Nor- 
mal School to include a course of nurs- 
ing which in the beginning was to be 
entirely theoretical. They seemed to en- 
joy learning out of a book how much 
of this or that drug should be given for 
this or that ailment, but luring them 
into practicing their knowledge was an- 
other matter. 

I threw up my hands. Not even Miss 
Mary Coleman, who was in charge, 
could persuade the young ladies. Finally, 
in a moment of inspiration, she an- 
nounced, “We’ll have to write a play.” 

“But I don’t know anything about 
play-writing.” 

In the end, however, we composed a 
remarkable drama. I supplied the tech- 
nical details and Miss Coleman the plot. 
We engaged professional actresses to 
play the roles of the nurses, who were 
all co-starred. 

The performance was attended solely 
by invitation and sparkled with social 
tone. The play, which was produced be- 
fore a capacity audience, proved an un- 
believable success. Crisis followed crisis. 
Almost every instant a situation arose 
where a nurse saved the day. Whenever 
one of the numerous heroines would 
rush in and snatch half a dozen lives 
from the jaws of death, enthusiastic ap- 
plause would shake the hall. 

The next morning the five girls were 
back again, this time to finish their pre- 
liminary course. 

Once the nurses had accommodated 
themselves to Western ideas, they worked 
faithfully and fulfilled our highest ex- 
pectations. During a major outbreak of 
bacillary dysentery at Cebu they went 
from house to house, showed the inhab- 
itants how to dispose safely of bodily 
excreta, sterilize water and prepare food, 


and demonstrated the importance of 
clean hands; dysentery disappeared al- 
most in their wake. 

One of the most satisfying successes 
of the Bureau of Health in the Philip- 
pines was the almost complete oblitera- 
tion of smallpox. 

When the Division of Vaccination was 
reorganized in 1905, my aim was to vac- 
cinate all the seven million inhabitants 
of the archipelago, and furthermore, to 
see that everybody was kept vaccinated. 

In 1905, the first year of the cam- 
paign, the stupendous number of 1,687,- 
767 people were vaccinated. 

Many regions in the islands were so 
remote that to reach them required from 
two to three weeks of toiling over rocky 
trails. But unless everybody could be 
vaccinated, the danger of infection al- 
ways lurked in the background. It was 
important to reach to the uttermost parts 
of the islands. 

Our vaccination record in the Philip- 
pines was unique both in its wholesale 
nature and in the total lack of injurious 
after-effects from infection. In the 
course of a few years we performed 
twelve million vaccinations; practically 
no cases of smallpox occurred among the 
properly vaccinated, no one died as a re- 
sult of vaccination, and not one arm or 
leg was lost. This was absolutely un- 
precedented. 

Hundreds of thousands of lepers still 
exist throughout the world as social 
pariahs, thrust out of society because 
they have, through no fault of their 
own, contracted a repulsive disease. Far 
beyond their physical suffering is their 
terrible mental anguish. No criminal con- 
demned to solitary confinement is con- 
fronted with such torture and loneliness. 

When I became Director of Health of 
the Philippines I realized that one of my 
first important duties would be to isolate 
the lepers, whose numbers were estimated 
anywhere from ten to thirty thousand, 
although officially a little less than four 
thousand were recorded. There were 
twelve hundred new cases developing 
every year and almost nothing was being 
done about them. 

In May, 1906, we prepared to transfer 
the three hundred and sixty -five in- 
mates of the San Lazaro Hospital at 
Cebu to Culion. My plan was to remove 
lepers first from well-isolated islands 
which had comparatively few victims, so 
that the spread of the disease could be 
prevented where it was not firmly en- 
trenched. For the leper-collecting trips 
we chartered the Basilan which could 
accommodate one hundred and fifty. Or- 
ders were telegraphed a few days ahead 
to the local health officials to have the 
lepers assembled at central points in 
preparation for my arrival. 

The actual work of collecting the lep- 
ers and caring for them after they were 
gathered together presented almost in- 
surmountable obstacles. When it came to 
transporting lepers to a seaport, making 
the necessary medical examinations and 
attending to their needs, experience 
again and again demonstrated that only 
those of my doctors who were possessed 
of superior courage and were capable of 
supreme self-sacrifice could be induced 
to continue at the work. 

There was always, of course, the dan- 
ger of infection. On one occasion cholera 
broke out on the Basilan in the midst 
of a collection trip in the southern 
islands. I ordered the boat to make for 
Culion as quickly as possible, but at best 
it would take several days, and the quar- 
ters on board were too small for effective 
isolation. After we arrived at Culion, I 
immediately segregated the lepers in 
groups of ten, so that if one group 
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should become infected, it alone would 
have to be quarantined. 

One leprous woman was not only vio- 
lently insane, but also came down with 
cholera. Since she was completely un- 
controllable, she was a deadly menace to 
everyone. It required a physical strug- 
gle, but I finally succeeded in pinioning 
and imprisoning her. 

In the process she scratched me so 
deeply in the arm that I still bear the 
scar. It is extremely unpleasant to be 
scratched by an insane leper with chol- 
era, and I lost no time in drenching the 
wound with disinfectant, though I could 
not be certain that it would prove effec- 
tive. There is no way to tell who have 
and who have not immunity from leprosy, 
but the twenty years of possible incuba- 
tion have passed, and I have not yet 
evidenced any signs of leprosy. 

On July 13, 1914, I left Manila to join 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Before Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Senior, began to dispose 
of his wealth on a large scale 
he sought a plan for distrib- 
uting it which should be com- 
mensurate with the super- 
human efficiency with which it 
had been accumulated. He 
allowed it to become known 
that he was open to sugges- 
tion. Naturally, innumerable 
ideas were eagerly presented. 

He looked into them carefully; 
none appealed to him. 

In 1901, the Reverend Fred- 
erick Taylor Gates, who had 
begun his association with Mr. 
Rockefeller by procuring from 
him six hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the University of Chi- 
cago, read Sir William Osier’s 
“The Principle and Practice of 
Medicine.” With unbounded 
admiration and enthusiasm, 
he rushed to Mr. Rockefeller 
and said, “I have the idea! 

The world isn’t getting its full 
share of benefit from scientific 
discoveries. This knowledge 
must be distributed in a prac- 
tical way to relieve the ills of 
the world.” 

Mr. Rockefeller was already 
convinced that education and 
health — two words almost 
synonymous in his mind — 
rather than indiscriminate 
charity, would make philan- 
thropy produce dividends. In 
1901, the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research was chartered with a 
pledge of two hundred thousand dollars 
from Mr. Rockefeller for grants-in-aid 
to investigators in institutions. Later, 
millions were available. Doctor Simon 
Flexner, Professor of Pathology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, became its 
leader and the Rockefeller Institute de- 
veloped into the outstanding research 
laboratory of the country. 

My first month with the Rockefeller 
Foundation I spent at its offices in 
Washington, going over the various 
phases of future operations. It was 
agreed I should make a thorough survey 
of the East and thereafter propose a plan 
based on the same effective methods al- 
ready in use in the United States. First 
of all, I had to return to the Philippines 
and then continue to Borneo, Java, 
Malaya, Siam, Ceylon, India and Egypt. 

When I joined the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Junior, 
had already given up his business direc- 
torships and was devoting himself to so- 
cial service under the able tutelage of 
the men his father had chosen. But be- 
fore many years had elapsed he had 


taken his place at the head of the table, 
not by right of inheritance, but by right 
of ability. 

Traveling with Mr. Rockefeller was an 
amazing experience. The incredibly bad- 
mannered curiosity about the whole 
Rockefeller family was a revelation to 
me. 

On shipboard Mr. Rockefeller could 
never escape impertinent inquisitiveness. 

Not a day passed that Mr. Rockefeller 
did not receive several dozen letters from 
passengers on board, all asking for aid. 
When we visited the Philippines, air- 
planes circled overhead dropping re- 
quests on the ship. He took all letters 
seriously, insisting on knowing the con- 
tents of each, so that nothing might be 
overlooked for which he felt responsi- 
bility. 

In undertaking the position of Direc- 
tor for the East of the International 
Health Board I was obligated to spend 


most of my time away from the United 
States and practically ostracize myself 
from permanent ties of family and home. 

Movement, change, flux have governed 
the pattern of my life for many years. 
The throb of engines, the mournful 
warning of foghorns, white-jacketed 
stewards, tourists vociferous with errone- 
ous information; gentle seas, rough seas, 
calms and typhoons, landfalls once 
strange but later familiar, golden sand 
and green jungle, heat and dripping 
humidity; alien customs and alien faces, 
white skins, yellow skins, brown skins, 
the patter of many tongues; trains sway- 
ing along uneven roadbeds and hurtling 
over level ones, shrill whistles in the 
night, hotels with sleepy porters; cots, 
feather beds, wooden pallets; flat roads 
meeting the horizon, white roads curling 
up mountains; cities large and small 
with prideful citizens anxious to display 
civic wares; hospitals everywhere. 

Pleasant memories stretch behind me 
of kindly hospitality in government man- 
sions and native huts, friendly clubs and 
charming homes. Everywhere people went 
to great pains to entertain me. In addi- 
tion to dinners and banquets, my hosts 


produced for my benefit the local forms 
of diversion, among which dancing was 
naturally prominent. 

In all Eastern countries dancing is a 
highly formalized art to which the per- 
formers are usually trained from child- 
hood. It has attained a degree of per- 
fection remarkable to behold, though 
often unintelligible to Western minds. 

One of my trips stands out for the 
quantity and variety of dancing ex- 
hibitions to which I was invited. The 
Japanese government, always lavish in 
welcome, wished to show me the beauty 
of the geisha dances and staged an 
elaborate display. I found them delight- 
ful and said so. My next stop was Peip- 
ing. The Chinese, who had heard how 
impressed I had been with Japanese 
dancing, were not to be outdone, and 
produced their best singsong girls. 

I then went to Canton, and the Can- 
tonese did their utmost to prove that 
dancing in South China was 
the finest in the land. When I 
reached the Philippines the 
girls at the normal school had 
been learning old Filipino folk 
dances, and proudly repro- 
duced them for me. At Bali I 
saw the world-famed symbolic 
interpretations of Hindu 
legends, acted by masked 
dancers whose every tiny ges- 
ture was significant. But at 
Jokyakarta the Dutch said the 
genuine Javanese dances per- 
formed to the haunting melo- 
dies of the gamelan orchestras 
were incomparable, and proved 
it. I even saw the temple dance 
at Angkor Vat, which is sup- 
posed to be the acme of 
Oriental perfection. 

By this time I knew that I 
did not care to see more danc- 
ing. When not a word of it 
was breathed at Singapore I 
sighed with relief. I thought I 
was finally done with spend- 
ing evening after evening at 
this business. 

But at Siam the word that 
I was a connoisseur of dances 
had again preceded me. The 
Crown Prince had arranged a 
special exhibition, beginning 
at nine and ending at three 
in the morning. 

I was now sure I must have 
seen the end of dancing, but 
hardly had I stepped ashore at 
Rangoon when the wife of the 
governor said to me, “We’ve held up our 
annual dancing fete until your arrival. We 
thought you, as an authority on Eastern 
dancing, would be particularly interested 
to see it.” That afternoon she gave a tea 
party to which all social Rangoon tore 
its hair to be invited, and I was regaled 
with the native dances of Burma. 

I went to India. In Madras, Travan- 
core and Bombay the nautch dancers 
swayed to the shrill piping flutes. I con- 
tinued to Egypt — the dancing girls of 
Cairo swung wildly to the monotonous 
minor of Arabic music. Not until I had 
left the East did the competition for my 
unofficial approval finally end. 

Borne by human, animal and machine 
power, on sea, on land and in the air, I 
have traveled over the globe. I did not 
roam from Wanderlust or curiosity as 
to other lands, nor to criticize ways alien 
to my own, nor to bring back adven- 
turers’ tales to those who must travel in 
armchairs. My mission was to open “the 
golden window of the East” to the gospel 
of health, to let in knowledge, so that 
the teeming millions who had no voice 
in demanding what we consider inalien- 
able rights should also benefit by the 
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discoveries of science, that in the end 
they, too, could have health. 

The beauties of tropic nights on moon- 
bright waters have been sung by poets 
for centuries. But even a poet can convey 
no more than an impression. A scientist 
finds the reason behind this magic ef- 
fect equally full of wonder. He knows 
that when the oars of his boat drip silver 
and gold, and the wake is molten metal, 
this enchantment is caused by certain 
minute organisms at breeding time. 

I have often traveled at night 
in a launch, and from the bow watched 
the startled fish, like luminous arrows, 
flash right and left. If we were speeding 
fast enough, the phosphorescence set up 
by our passage, red and green or white 
and blue, would send so bright a glow 
into the air that a newspaper, held near 
the water, could be easily read. A Japa- 
nese discovered that, after being dried, 
these bodies retained their radiancy. 

This was not the only natural reading 
lamp which I chanced upon. One black 
night I was coming down the Butuan 
River in Mindanao and saw ahead a re- 
flection so brilliant that I wondered what 
traveler might have built his campfire 
there. As the boat swung round the bend, 
I saw it was a tree all illuminated with 
the flickering lights of a myriad giant 
fireflies, brightening and dimming in 
unison. 

The flying fish of the Philippines, 
which seemed bigger than those in other 
waters, were never-ending sources of in- 
terest. We used to spend hours hanging 
over the rail of the Basilan, watching 
the gossamer-winged fish leap, skim and 
dive. My cabin was close to the water, 
and the electric light by which I read 
shone out over the waves. Many times 
these cold and clammy visitors from the 
deep would come shooting onto my bed. 
I would revenge myself for the shock by 
sending them to the galley, and the next 
morning would enjoy a fish breakfast. 

In the course of my interisland voyages 
I had discovered many good fishing 
waters, and was able to introduce Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood to them. One morn- 
ing in 1924, we were cruising off Apo 
Reef on the west coast of Mindoro. After 
a fairly good morning, a lull came. 
Finally the General’s line began to run 
out slowly. 

I sank back on the cushions, saying, 
“General, it’s hardly worth drawing in. 
That can’t be much of a fish. There isn’t 
enough pull to it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It may be a long 
thin one swimming toward us,” he re- 
plied defensively, “and that’s why it 
doesn’t offer much resistance.” 

But just as he had reeled the fish al- 
most alongside and I had my gaff ready, 
the line started off furiously. 

“I’ve a bigger fish than you think!” 
exclaimed the General triumphantly. 

“Oh, it’s not so much, ’ I retorted. 

He began taking up the slacx, winding 
and winding until the spool was almost 
filled, and we were expecting the fish 
to break the surface any second. Sud- 
denly the reel started zing-g-g-g, and 
the line cut through the water like the 
bow of a ship. It curled up spray a foot 
or more as it boiled out. 

“Now you’ll have to admit I have a big 
fish,” boasted General Wood as he ap- 
plied the brake ineffectually. The line 
ran out to withm a few feet of its four- 
hundred-yard length. The General, with 
a jubilant glance in my direction, began 
his labors once more. The reel spun and 
whirred as he lost all that he had gained. 
He battled with his catch for an hour 
before it was exhausted enough to bring 
withm gaffing distance. 


Looking down into the transparent 
water, I saw an eight-foot shark still 
lashing around. I gaffed it and we hauled 
it in. “General, that was never the fish 
that was on your line when you had the 
first strike,” I said firmly. 

“It may have been,” he insisted. 

“No, never,” I repeated, and turning 
to a sailor, I said, “Hand me a knife.” 

I ripped open the shark and inside 
found a three-foot Spanish mackerel. 
The General showed some surprise, but 
the smirk of satisfaction did not leave 
his face. 

“What’s more, you never had that 
Spanish mackerel on the first time,” I 
asserted. 

“Go as far as you like.” 

I cut open the mackerel and found in- 
side a ten-inch polka-dotted lapu-lapu, 
a species of grouper, with the hook 
through its lip. 

Baron Munchausen would have had 
difficulty in improving on this story. I 
took the precaution of having General 
Wood sign an affidavit testifying to its 
truth, and seal it with the Great Seal 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Fishing for sharks is great sport as 
long as the fisherman himself is not the 
bait. In 1923, I was inspecting health 
progress in Central America where there 
were no roads from one country to an- 
other and, as yet, no airplane service. 
Because the capitals of these countries 
are all far inland, I had to make the 
long journey around by sea. The hot, 
humid and dusty journey from Guate- 
mala City to San Jose was especially 
tedious and trying. I left at six in the 
morning, and it was not until afternoon 
that I arrived at San Jose. 

From my hotel window I could see the 
gentle swell of the broad, empty Pacific 
purling on a fine sandy beach. The cool- 
looking water was so alluring that I 
changed quickly into my bathing suit 
and hurried down to the deserted pier. 

As I gathered speed for a running 
jump off the end, I was faintly conscious 
of shouts and yells behind me, but the 
water called me irresistibly and I dived 
in. I swam slowly and steadily until I 
began to tire, and then rolled lazily over. 
My gaze was idly wandering when it was 
suddenly arrested by the pierhead, which 
had miraculously become black with peo- 
ple. Faint cries of “ Tiburon ! Tiburon!” 
came to my ears. 

Almost at the same moment huge, dim 
shapes loomed through the crystal-clear 
sea. I was surrounded by enormous sharks, 
their yellow-green eyes all fixed unwink- 
ingly upon me! 

My first startled impulse 
was to frighten them away by splashing; 
but my reason checked this rash action. 
I had swum out leisurely with long, 
steady strokes. The sharks had not yet 
attacked me, and perhaps would not so 
long as I made no violent move. I there- 
fore turned quietly toward shore. 

Playfully the sharks swung around 
with me. Occasionally one would come 
so close that I could almost feel the 
clammy brush of his tail and imagined 
I could see the ominous white of his 
belly. Nobody who has not looked into 
the cold, glassy eye of a shark swimming 
beside him in the water can ever realize 
what a horrible experience it was. 

I began the long swim back, the long- 
est swim, I believed, that anybody ever 
had, and, stroke for stroke, the sharks 
kept pace with me. 

After what seemed hours, I was off the 
end of the pier and could see the agon- 
ized expressions of the people, who were 
momentarily expecting to see me de- 
voured. But when I reached the little 


iron ladder I did not obey my impulse 
to leap for it. I grasped one rung cau- 
tiously. Nothing happened. Then I lifted 
the other hand with equal deliberation. 
I put one foot on the ladder. Still noth- 
ing happened. Another foot. Nothing. 

Once free of the water, I swarmed up 
the ladder without pausing to wave fare- 
well to my late companions. Not until 
then had I dared to take a full-sized 
breath. 

There has been much controversy as 
to whether sharks bite human beings. 
But in my hospital experience I have 
treated patients whose legs had been 
bitten off by sharks. A crocodile may also 
bite off a man’s leg, but its canine teeth 
tear and crush; a shark’s curved razor- 
like teeth shear cleanly through the 
bone, leaving an unmistakable mark. 

I was anxious to do my part in quash- 
ing the fallacy that sharks do not bite 
human beings. A cocksure English maga- 
zine had long offered a reward to any- 
body who would send in an authentic 
account of a shark bite. I watched as 
the years went by, and no case appar- 
ently was submitted; the reward was 
continued. 

Finally, I carefully photographed a 
femur showing the easily identifiable 
tooth-marks, and claimed the money. 
My letter was unacknowledged. I wrote 
again, and, after a third communication, 
I received a notice that the reward had 
been withdrawn. 

By boat, by train, by motor and by 
ricksha I traveled up and down Japan. 

On all my Japanese trips I took with 
me Doctor John B. Grant, Professor of 
Hygiene at the Peiping Union Medical 
College, an extremely able young man 
whose popularity in China and Japan 
was unparalleled. 

The Japanese are the most hospitable 
people in the world, and entertained me 
as I have rarely been entertained else- 
where. I shall never forget my first din- 
ner at the Maple Club, given by the 
Japanese Cabinet, at which Doctor 
Grant and I were the only Americans. 

Because I had been a bachelor for 
many years, a hole in my sock below the 
water line made little impression upon 
me. But since shoes are not worn in 
Japanese houses, such nonchalance 
would not do; I had, as a precaution, 
provided myself with a supply of new 
black silk socks so that I should have a 
new pair available for each function. 
For this particular dinner I garbed my- 
self in morning clothes, the accepted 
attire for evening wear in Japan, and 
one of my new pairs of socks. 

We arrived a little before six. My 
shoes were whisked away but, instead of 
being conducted directly to the reception 
room, I was regaled with the beauties 
of the Maple Club’s rock garden, re- 
putedly the finest in the country. My 
guide conducted me down winding paths 
and over little bridges, and past fern 
grottoes where goldfish twinkled, rippling 
little waterfalls, shrubs and flowering 
plants. Everywhere bloomed gorgeous 
iris, the loveliest I have ever seen, shad- 
ing from purest white to deepest purple. 
Posed here and there among the rocks 
were geisha girls in brilliantly em- 
broidered kimonos. 

Feasting my eyes upon the attractions 
of the scene, animate and inanimate, 
I did not notice that the many steps I 
had taken along this maze of gravel 
paths, tortuous as the dwarf -tree trunks, 
had had their effect upon my frail silk 
socks. Not until I reached the reception 
room did I suddenly realize that one of 
my toes was peeping shyly forth. 

Instead of bending over as was my 
wont in Japan, I drew myself up to my 
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full height, so that the short Japanese 
with whom I was conversing would have 
to tilt their heads up at me. By the use 
of this subterfuge, I trusted the dis- 
graceful condition of my toe might es- 
cape unnoticed. I carefully covered the 
exposure with my other foot and con- 
gratulated myself that nobody seemed 
to have remarked it. 

After a round of courteous conversa- 
tional exchanges, the paper doors were 
slipped aside and we entered the dining 
room. I was unable to hide my foot 
under the table, because there was none. 
The seating was on the floor in the 
shape of a horseshoe, and I, as guest of 
honor, sat in the depth of the curve. 

I tried unsuccessfully to fold my legs 
under me in the approved fashion. 

I imagined I could see dotted lines 
from the guests’ eyes focused upon 
me, and then I noted with un- 
bounded horror that there had 
been a hernia of the big toe and 
it had popped through the sock. 
Tightly constricted as it was, it 
had become as fiery red as the tail- 
light of an automobile. I hastily 
concealed it under my leg, but try 
as I might it would slip out, and 
the burning gazes were renewed. 

For at least two hours I strug- 
gled with the recalcitrant digit, 
but when at last the dinner was 
over and the signal was given to 
rise, another embarrassment was 
in store for me. At Japanese ban- 
quets hot sake is always served in 
tiny porcelain cups, and courtesy 
demands that each diner approach 
the guests of the evening and with 
a profound bow drink a cup of 
sake with them. Although this is 
not a particularly strong drink, if 
there are forty diners the odds are 
heavily against the guests and 
considerable alcohol is consumed. 

Doctor Grant, who was sitting 
some distance down the horseshoe, 
failed to rise with the rest of us. 

A horrible thought struck me. Mr. 
Rockefeller was the premier Pro- L 
hibitionist of the world, and one 
of his officers was so drunk at a 
Japanese banquet that he could not rise 
to his feet! 

I approached Doctor Grant with a 
firm tread and whispered severely, 
“You’ve got to get up!” 

He looked up at me appealingly but 
made no effort to rise. I took him by 
the arms and lifted him; he sank limply 
back to the floor. In even sterner tones I 
said, “You’ve simply got to stand up!” 

I lifted him again; again he sank back. 
“Are you drunk?” I demanded. 

“No!” he replied indignantly. “Cer- 
tainly not!” 

“Then why don’t you stand up?” 

By this time our whispers had risen 
to audible tones and our Japanese hosts 
were hovering solicitously about. 

“I can’t! My legs are paralyzed.” 

Immediately the Japanese bent over 
him and massaged his legs vigorously, 
and he was soon on his feet. 

Probably my contortionary efforts to 
hide my toe had alone been responsible 
for saving me from the same cramps. I 
realized also that in my efforts to con- 
form to the customs of the country I 
had erred on the side of elegance. There- 
after, at all functions, instead of silk 
socks I wore stout cotton ones similar 
to those with which the Japanese pro- 
tect themselves from such predicaments. 

On the morning of May 13, 1922, in 
the midst of our busiest days in Manila, 
the British cruiser Renown, bearing the 
Prince of Wales, now King Edward VIII, 
dropped anchor in the bay. The Prince 
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landed at noon, but before he could have 
any lunch he had to review the crack 
Ninth Cavalry on the Luneta, and the 
crack Constabulary company at Mala- 
canan. Although he must already have 
experienced similar demonstrations of 
local pride hundreds of times, he had 
to school his countenance to pleasant 
appreciation. To my mind his charm 
of manner was much heightened by his 
apparent embarrassment. He gave the 
impression of a boy of eighteen who had 
never performed such a function in his 
life. 

By way of further entertainment, Gen- 
eral Wood had arranged a polo match 
for the afternoon. He and I were watch- 
ing from the grandstand when by acci- 


dent our royal guest was struck on the 
head with a ball. The game was stopped, 
and the Prince was carried off the field. 

General Wood exclaimed, “Come on, 
Heiser! We’d better go over.” We jumped 
into his automobile and dashed across 
the field to the stable, where we found 
the Prince lying on a bench with an 
inch-and-a-half cut on his forehead. A 
severed artery was spurting a stream of 
blood with each heartbeat. 

The Prince, still conscious, blinked up 
at me with his one good eye and said, 
“Won’t you look after me, doctor, and 
have my surgeon help you?” 

I clapped a compress on the wound at 
once and said, “We’d better do the rest 
of the dressing at Malacanan. The 
stable’s not a good place.” 

Tetanus germs may always be lurking 
about a stable; consequently the recog- 
nized practice was to give an antitetanus 
injection for any wound received in the 
vicinity of one. But I knew that the only 
serum in town at the moment had been 
causing the most violent reactions. 

I was in a quandary. I retired to medi- 
tate. “If the Prince dies of tetanus, I 
shall be condemned by the entire world 
for not having given him the injection. 
On the other hand, if I give him the 
serum and he dies of that, the result 
will be equally bad.” I had in my care 
the most valuable asset of the British 
Empire; his life might be in my keeping. 

I went myself for the serum to the 
hospital, where I received dubious as- 
surance that it was safe. Hoping I was 


doing the right thing, I ordered the in- 
jection made. A cable was immediately 
dispatched to King George V, informing 
him the injury was slight and that the 
Prince expected to keep his full program 
the next day, and a similar message was 
sent to President Harding. 

The Prince was able to attend a lunch- 
eon at Malacanan the following noon. 
I found that he was, as so often de- 
scribed, truly a Prince Charming, but he 
also had an astounding grasp of the 
problems of his country. He was quite 
serious, discussed world events with great 
judgment, was well-informed on names 
and places, and seemed to have an ex- 
traordinary memory for his experiences 
in France and for what he had learned 
on his long journeys in behalf of 
the Empire. 

That night the Prince himself 
gave a dinner on the Renown, at 
which it was imperative that he 
appear. Although it was time for 
the antitoxin to show a reaction, 
he succeeded in taking his place 
at the head of the table. I noticed 
he was surreptitiously scratching 
and suspected what was wrong 
with him. 

As soon as the dinner was over, 
I approached him. “Are you feel- 
ing comfortable?” I asked in a 
professional tone. 

He playfully hit me a tremen- 
dous punch in the chest. “You 
know perfectly well I’m feeling 
miserable. I hardly slept last night 
at all. Look!” And he displayed 
the most beautiful case of hives I 
have ever seen. Fortunately, he 
suffered no other ill effects from 
the injection. 

Just before the Prince left the 
Philippines I paid my official fare- 
well call on the Renown. He asked 
me into his quarters and presented 
me with a silver cigaret case, 
thanking me for my services, both 
official and unofficial, and saying, 
“Doctor, do come and see me in 
London.” 

“That would be very pleasant.” 
“Just let me know in advance. I 
want you to come down to my farm. I’ll 
show you I sometimes work too.” 

My career has necessarily deprived me 
of close family ties and many other ex- 
periences which enrich our lives. But the 
deprivations have been more than com- 
pensated by the opportunity to bring the 
discoveries of the laboratories to disease- 
bound millions who knew of no possi- 
bility of relief and scarcely hoped for 
any. 

Mine has been an extraordinarily 
happy and satisfactory life. Among other 
compensations has been the host of 
friends who have made my path pleas- 
ant. In my mind’s eye I can picture them 
in every quarter of the globe, and I have 
a vivid and grateful consciousness that 
a welcome awaits me in the sixty-odd 
countries I have visited, should I resume 
my travels. 

Laying down active administrative re- 
sponsibilities and breaking the habits 
and associations of a lifetime is tinged 
with unhappiness and a keen sense of 
personal loss. Yet the realization of an 
earnest effort to serve and the joy of 
past accomplishments soften the pangs 
of regret at this parting. 

The End 

“An American Doctor’s Odyssey” embraces 
some representative sections and high- 
lights of Doctor Heiser’s complete auto- 
biography, to be published later by 
W. W. Norton and Company under the 
same title . . . Doctor Heiser’s book has 
also been selected by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club to distribute to its members. 
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